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Art. I.—1. History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
Catholic. By Witu1am H. Prescorr. Tenth edition, 3 vols. 
8vo. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 

2. History of the Conquest of Mexico; with a Preliminary View 
of the Ancient Mexican Civilization, and the Life of the Con- 
queror, Hernando Cortés. By Wiuu1am H. Prescott. Eighth 
edition, 3 vols. 8vo. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 

3. Biographical and Critical Miscellanies. By Wiiu1am H. Pres- 
coTT. 1 vol. 8vo. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 

4. History of the Conquest of Peru; with a Preliminary View 
of the Civilization of the Incas. By Wixturam H. Prescorr. 
2 vols. 8vo. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tue publication of Mr. Prescott’s “‘ Peru” affords us an oppor- 
tunity for which we have long waited, to attempt an estimate of his 
powers as an historian, and to give some account of his works. 
To him belongs the rare distinction of uniting solid merit with 
extensive popularity. He has been exalted to the first class of 
historians, both by the popular voice and the suffrages of the 
learned. By avoiding all tricks of flippancy or profundity to court 
any class of readers, he has pleased all. His last history is de- 
voured with as much avidity as the last novel; while, at the same 
time, it occupies the first place in the pages of the reviews. His © 
fame, also, is not merely local, or even national. It is as great at 
London, Paris, and Berlin, as at Boston or New-York. His works 
have been translated into Spanish, German, French, and Italian ; 
and into whatever region they have penetrated they have met a cor- 
dial welcome, and done much to raise the character of American 
letters and scholarship. In England his success has probably been. 
beyond that of any other American author. The tone of the En- 
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glish press toward our publications has too often been either pa- 
tronizing or insolent. But Mr. Prescott’s histories have been spared 
both the impertinence of condescension and the impertinence of 
abuse, and judged according to their intrinsic merits. The best 
evidence, perhaps, of his transatlantic reputation is to be found in 
his membership of numerous literary associations abroad. We 
perceive that since the publication of “The Conquest of Peru,” 
he has been chosen a member of the Royal Society of Literature, 
and also of the Society of Antiquaries. The last honor he shares 
with but one other American. 

It is needless to say that a reputation so extensive could only 
result from sterling excellences. Some of Mr. Prescott’s popu- 
larity may, doubtless, be attributed to the peculiar disadvantages 
under which he has prosecuted his historical researches. That a 
man nearly blind should collect a large mass of rare chronicles 
and MSS., and attempt the composition of histories requiring the 
utmost industry, sagacity, and toil, is of itself sufficient to awaken 
attention and almost to confer fame. But Mr. Prescott’s works 
require no apology founded on the obstacles he has surmounted. 
They can stand the tests we apply to similar compositions without 
any call upon the charity of reader or reviewer. Indeed, though 
the historian cannot dispense with the use of his eyes without 
being subjected to numberless annoyances which might well dis- 
courage the most patient and -energetic of men, the value of his 
history must come, after all, from his own mind and character. 
Tt is not the channel through which facts and authorities pass into 
the head, but the shape in which they come out of the head, which 
is of the most importance. The real difficulties which Mr. Prescott 
has surmounted are intellectual, and inherent in his subjects and 
materials. These difficulties can hardly be appreciated by a su- 
perficial reader of his histories. They are not perceived until we 
consider out of what obstinate materials he has drawn his consist- 
ent, animated, and picturesque narrative, and reflected upon that 
peculiar combination of qualities by which he has been enabled to 
perform it with such splendid success. 

The distinguishing merit of Mr. Prescott is his power of vividly 
representing characters and events in their just relations, and ap- 
plying to them their proper principles. He thus presents a true 
exhibition of the period of time he has chosen for his subject, 
énabling the reader to comprehend its peculiar character, to realize 
its passions and prejudices, and at once to observe it with the eye 
of a contemporary, and judge it with the calmness of a philosopher. 
To succeed in this“difficult object of historical art, requires not 
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only mental powers of a high order, but a general healthiness of 
moral and intellectual constitution which is uncommon, even among 
historians who evince no lack, of forcible thought and intense con- 
ception. History is false not only when the historian willfully lies, 
but also when facts, true in themselves, are forced out of their pro- 
per relations through the unconscious operation of the historian’s 
feelings, prejudices, or modes of thought. He thus represents, 
not his subject, but his subject as modified by his own character. 
Certain facts and persons are exaggerated into undue importance, 
while others are unduly depressed, in order that they may more 
readily fall within the range of his generalizations, or harmonize 
with his preconceived opinions. He may have a system so fixed 
in his mind, or a passion so lodged in his heart, as to see facts in 
relation to it, instead of seeing them in relation to each other. An 
honest sectarian or partisan, an admirable moralist or philanthro- 
pist, might make his history a tissue of fallacies and falsehoods, 
without being justly chargeable with intentional untruth. This is 
done by confounding individual impressions with objective facts 
and principles. 

Now Mr. Prescott’s narrative of events and delineations of cha- 
racter are characterized by singular objectiveness. By a fine feli- 
city of his nature he is content to consider his subject as every- 
thing, and himself as nothing. Objects stand out on his page in 
clear light, undiscolored by the hues of his own passions, unmixed 
- with any peculiarities of his own character. This disposition and 
power to see things as they are in themselves, when joined to 
a corresponding capacity to convey them to other minds in their 
true proportions, indicates a finely balanced as well as largely en- 
dowed nature, and implies moral as well as intellectual strength. 
The moral qualities evinced in Mr. Prescott’s histories, though 
they are seen in no ostentation of conscience and parade of noble 
sentiments, are still of a fine and rare order, and constitute’no in- 
considerable portion of his excellence as an historian. . These are 
modesty, conscientiousness, candor, toleration,—a hatred of wrong, 
modified by charity for the wrong-doer,—a love of truth, expressed 
not in resounding commonplaces, but in diligence in seeking it out,— 
and a comprehension of heart which noiselessly embraces all de- 
grees of the human family, just and merciful to all, looking at mo- 
tives as well as actions, and finding its fit expression in a certain 
indescribable sweetness of.tone pervading his style like an invisible’ 
essence. It is one of the greatest charms of his compositions, 
that these admirable qualities are so unostentatiously displayed that 
they can be best described in negatives. Thus we speak of his 
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' absence of egotism, of intolerance, of narrowness, of rancor, of 
exaggeration, rather than of the positive qualities through which 
such faults are-avoided. ' 

The intellectual power displayed in Mr. Prescott’s works has 
a similar character of unobtrusiveness and reserve. It would, 
doubtless, appear to many readers much greater were it asserted 
with more emphasis, and occasionally allowed to disport itself in 
the snapping contrasts of antithesis, or the cunning contortions of 
disputation. A writer may easily gain the reputation of a strong 
and striking thinker, by sacrificing artistical effect to momentary 
surprises, or by exhibiting his thoughts in their making, before they 
have attained precision and definiteness, and taken their place in 
the general plan of his work. To the generality of readers, depth 
of thought is confounded with confusion of thoughts. Events and 
ideas, heaped and huddled together, and lit up here and there with 
flashes of wit and imagination, are often received in their chaotic 
state as indications of greater mental power, than they would be 
if reduced to order and connection by the stringent exercise of a 
patient, penetrating, and comprehensive intellect. Now, pure force 
of understanding is principally shown in so grappling with the sub- 
ject as to educe simplicity from complexity, and order from con- 
fusion. According to the perfection with which this is done will 
be the apparent ease of-the achievement; and a thinker who fol- 
lows this method rarely parades its processes. His mind, like that 
of Mr. Prescott, operates to the reader softly and without noise. 
Any strain or contortion in thought or expression would indicate 
imperfect comprehension of his subject, and exhibit the pains of 
labor instead of its results. Far from desiring to tickle attention 
by giving undue prominence to single thoughts or incidents, such 
a thinker would be chiefly solicitous to keep them in subjection to 
his general purpose ; for itis violating the first principle of art to 
break up the unity of a subject into a series of exaggerated indi- 
vidual parts. : 

The moment we consider the materials which form the founda- 
tion of Mr. Prescott’s elaborate histories, we perceive the high 
degree of intellect they imply in the writer, and are able to esti- 
mate that healthiness of mind by which he shunned the numerous 
temptations to brilliant faults which beset his path... In the collec- 
tion of these materials he has ‘displayed all the industry and dili- 
gence of an antiquary. With the utmost indifference to labor and 
expense he has gathered from ‘every quarter all: books and MSS. 
which could elucidate or illustrate his subjects, and nothing which 
could cast the minutest thread of light into any unexplored corner 
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of history seems to have escaped his terrible vigilance. With all 
his taste for large views, which comprehend years in sentences, the 
most mole-eyed annalist has not a keener sight for the small cu- 
riosities of history. From his quiet room in Boston he sends forth 
directions across the Atlantic which are felt at Madrid, Naples, 
and London; and rare MSS., buried in libraries or private collec- 
tions, are stirred unwillingly up from the sleep and dust of centu- 
ries to serve his purpose. No chronicle or personal history, happy 
in the consciousness of its insignificance, can hide itself from his 
quick eye if it chance to contain a single fact which he needs. 
He has shown more industry and acuteness than almost any other 
contemporary resurrectionist in the grave-yards of deceased books. 
Yet he has not one of the faults which cling so obstinately to most 
antiquaries. He does not estimate the importance of a fact or 
date by the trouble he experienced in hunting it out. He does not 
plume himself on the acquisition of what has baffled others. None 
of the dust of antiquity creeps into his soul. His style glides 
along with the same unassuming ease in the narration of discove- 
ries as of common facts. 

Indeed, it is not so much in the collection as in the-use of his 
materials that Mr. Prescott claims our regard as an historical artist. 
These materials are, it is true, original and valuable beyond any 
which have fallen into the hands of any contemporary historian ; 
but to analyze them, and to compose accurate histories from their 
conflicting statements, required judgment in its most comprehen- 
sive sense. They are the productions of men who looked at persons 
and events from different points of view. They are vitiated with 
the worst faults of bad historians. They all reflect their age in its 
common passions and prejudices, and each is disfigured by some 
‘ unconscious or willful misrepresentations, springing from personal 
bias or imperfect comprehension. They are full of credulity and 
bigotry, of individual and national prejudices,—sometimes the 
mere vehicles of private malice, almost always characterized by a 
bad arrangement of facts and confusion of principles. Together 
they present so strange a medley of shrewdness and fanaticism, 
of fact and fiction, and throw over the subject they are intended to 
illustrate such a variety of cross lights, and entangle it in such 
perplexing contradictions, that to sift out the truth requires the most 
cautious consideration and comparison of -authorities ; an obstinate 
resistance of evidence honestly put in; the utmost sagacity, pene- 
tration, and knowledge of the subtler movements of the human 
heart. The testimony of kings, statesmen, scholars, priests, sol- 
diers, philanthropists, each inaccurate after a fashion of his own, 
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Mr. Prescott was compelled to estimate at its exact worth, disre- 
garding all the exaggerations of pride, interest, and sensibility. To 
do this he was necessarily obliged to study the personal history 
of his authorities, to examine the construction of their minds, and 
to consider all inducements to false coloring which would result 
from their position and character. ‘Those who have carefully read 
the critical notices of his authorities, subjoined to each division 
of his histories, must admit that Mr. Prescott has shown himself 
abundantly capable of performing this difficult and delicate task. 
He analyzes the mental and moral constitution of his veterans with 
singular acuteness, laying open to the eye their subtlest excel- 
Jences and defects, and showing in every sentence that in receiving 
their statements of facts, he has allowed much for the medium 
through which they have passed. This portion of his duty, as an 
historian, demanded a judgment as nice in its tact as it was broad 
in its grasp. The scales must have been large enough to take in 
the weightiest masses of details, and perfect enough to show the 
slightest variation of the balance. 

Mr. Prescott’s understanding is thus judicial in its character, 
uniting to a love for truth diligence in its search and judgment in 
its detection. But this does not comprehend all his merits as an 
historian of the past; and, indeed, might be compatible with an 
absence of life in his narrative, and vitality in his conceptions. 
Among those historians who combine rectitude of purpose with 
strength of understanding, Mr. Hallam stands pre-eminent. All 
his histories have a judicial character. He is almost unexcelled in 
sifting testimony, in detecting inaccuracies, in reducing swollen 
reputations to their proper dimensions, in placing facts and princi- 
ples in their natural order. He has no prepossessions, no prefer- 
ences, no prejudices, no theories. He passes over a tract of his- 
tory sacred to partisan fraud and theological rancor, where every 
event and character is considered in relation to some system still 
acrimoniously debated, without adopting any of the passions with 
which he comes in contact. No sophistical apology for convenient 
crime, no hypocrite or oppressor pranked out in the colors of religion 
or loyalty, can deceive his cold, calm, austere, remorseless intel- 
lect. He sums up each case which comes before him for judgment 
with a surly impartiality, applying to external events or acts two 
or three rigid rules, and then fixing on them the brand of his con- 
demnation. The shrieks of their partisans he deems but the last 
tribute to the justice of his judgment. This method of writing 
history has, doubtless, its advantages; and, in regard to Mr. Hal- 
lam, it must be admitted that he has corrected many pernicious 
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errors of fact, and overthrown many absurd estimates of character. 
But, valuable as his histories are in many important respects, they 
generally want grace, lightness, sympathy, picturesqueness, glow. 
From his deficiency of sensibility and imagination, and from his 
habit of bringing everything to the tribunal of the understanding, 
he rarely grasps character or incidents in the concrete. Both are 
interesting to him only as they illustrate certain practical or abstract 
principles. He looks at external acts without being able to dis- 
cern inward motives. He cannot see things with the same eyes, 
and from the same position, as did the persons whom he judges; 
and, consequently, all those extenuations and explanations of con- 
duct which are revealed in an insight into character, are of little 
account with him. He does not realize a past age to his imagi- 
nation, and will not come down from his pinnacle of judgment to 
mingle with its living realities. As he coldly dissects some states- 
man, warrior, or patriot, who at least had a living heart and brain, 
we are inclined to exclaim with Hamlet,—“ Has this fellow no 
feeling of his business?” It is the same in his literary criticisms. 
He gives the truth as it is about the author, not as it is 7m the au- 
thor. He describes his genius in general terms, not in character- 
istic epithets. Everything that is peculiar to a particular writer 
slips through his analysis. That subtil interpenetration of person- 
ality with feelings and powers, which distinguishes one man’s 
genius from another’s, escapes the processes of his understanding. 
Persons, in Mr. Hallam’s hands, commonly subside into general 
ideas, events into generalizations. He does not appear to think 
that persons and events have any value in themselves apart from 
the principles they illustrate; and, consequently, he conceives 
neither with sufficient intensity to bring out always the principles 
they really contain. 

We have already said that this mode of writing history has its 
advantages, but it is still so over-informed with understanding as 
to sink representation in reflection. Now the historian should ad- 
dress the eye and heart as well as the understanding, to enable the 
reader really to understand his work. Mr. Prescott possesses the 
qualities by which this object is attained, and he possesses them 
in fine harmony with the qualities of his understanding. He has 
a quick sensibility and a high degree of historical imagination— 
an imagination which, though it cannot create character and events 
which never existed, can still conceive facts in the concrete, and 
represent them instinct with their peculiar life. In studying a past 
age he is not content with appending to a rigid digest of facts cer- 
tain appropriate reflections, but he brings the age up to his mind 
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in its characteristic form, costume, and social condition. He, ina 
manner, sees and feels its peculiar life, and comprehends, with his 
heart as well as his head, the influences which shaped character, 
and supplied motives and palliations of conduct. He distinguishes 
between crimes which result from wickedness of heart, and crimes 
which result from accredited error, and discerns those intricate 
operations of the mind by which superstition hallows vices into 
virtues, and prejudice obliquely justifies inhumanity and persecu- 
tion. By conceiving character, also, as a whole, his page is filled 
with men instead of monstrosities. He sees that the progress of 
opinion has stamped with reprobation many practices which were 
once commanded by conventional morality and perverted religion ; 
and he discriminates between evil performed from a false idea of 
duty, and evil performed from selfish passion. At the same time 
he understands all those unconscious hypocrisies of selfishness by 
which vice and error are gradually sanctified to the conscience and 
ennobled to the imagination. He comprehends, likewise, that 
apparent anomaly in human nature,—the commission of great crimes 
by persons who are not destitute of elevated sentiment and disin- 
terested action; and in the delineation of men whose lives present 
a strange medley of folly and wisdom, virtue and wickedness, he 
presents complete and consistent portraits, recognized at once as 
harmonizing with the principles of our common nature. History, 
as often written, is false in the impressions it conveys, from an 
absence of this vitality, vividness, and picturesqueness. We do 
not perceive the connection between past and present events; and 
do not meet the actors in them on the common ground of humanity. 
Mr. Prescott always recognizes one nature in the different person- 
ages of history, however strange may be the combination of its 
elements, however novel the circumstances among which it is 
placed. 

Connected with this power of pictorial representation and imagi- 
native insight, he possesses a large share of sensibility ; and from 
the combination of these arises, in a great degree, the peculiar 
charm and interest of his histories. By the readiness with which 
he himself sympathizes with his incidents and characters, he awa- 
kens the sympathies of the reader, and bears him willingly along 
the stream of narrative. ‘Take, for instance, the histories of the 
conquest of Mexico and Peru. Almost everything seems presented 
directly to the imagination,—the physical characteristics of the 
countries, the character and varying fortunes of the conquerors, the 
appearance of their followers, the manners, customs, government, 
religion, of the conquered race. With exquisite artistical effect 
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our sympathies are made to gather round ‘each in its turn, and to 
realize each in its peculiar form and life. Scenery, persons, and 
events, are thus fixed in the imagination in their proper relations, 
and together make up a comprehensive whole, the contemplation 
of which exercises almost every faculty and feeling of the mind. 
The same thing presented simply to the understanding, divested 
of its coloring and characterization, would certainly lose as much 
in instruction as attractiveness. Mr. Prescott understands what 
has made historical novels so much more readable than histories, 
and he has succeeded in making history as fascinating as romance. 
In accomplishing this it was not necessary that he should introduce 
anything fictitious. The nearer his narrative approached the vital 
truth of the matter, the more complete would be the interest it 
would awaken. But he had the sagacity to perceive that a mere 
detail of events however remarkable, and a mere estimate of per- 
sons however eminent, did not constitute history until they had 
been informed again with their original life. 

In performing this difficult task Mr. Prescott has avoided an- 
other fault scarcely less injurious than its opposite extreme; we 
mean the fault of producing confusion of objects by the intensity 
with which each is conceived and expressed. Michelet, a man 
of splendid talents and accomplishments, is an illustration of this 
brilliant defect. His histories are as intense as Childe Harold or 
Manfred. He writes, as old John Dennis would say, in a perfect 
‘“‘fury and pride of soul.” He conceives character and -events 
with such vividness as to adopt the passions of the age he de- 
scribes, blending them with his own life, and making their ex- 
pression a matter of personal concern. . He is whirled away by the 
spirits he has evoked. ‘‘Thierry,” he once remarked, “ called 
history narration; and M. Guizot analysis. I have named it re- 
surrection, and it will retain the name.” This remark conveys a 
fair impression of his historical method. He wakes from the sleep 
of ages kings, statesmen, warriors, and priests, and they start up 
into convulsive life. Each individual object glares upon the reader 
with eyes of fire, distracting his attention from relations. The 
historian is not upon an eminence surveying the whole field, but 
amid the noise and dust of the meleé. There are in his histories 
detached sentences of extraordinary depth, single impersonations 
of wonderful grandeur, but the calm and comprehensive judgment, 
unfolding events and characters in their true connection, is gene- 
rally wanting. Much of his finest narrative is. disfigured with 
bursts of declamation which would be deemed extravagant in a 
political meeting, with drizzles of mysticism which would puzzle 
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a transcendentalist. He has whole chapters which display a 
strange combination cf qualities, made up of Lord Byron, Jacob Beh- 
men, and Mr. Jefferson Brick. Mr. Prescott, perhaps, has nothing in 
his histories equa! to Michelet’s delineations of Joan of Arc, Charles 
of Burgundy, Hannibal, or Cesar. But if he is not so vivid and 
powerful in detached parts, he excels him in the unity and propor- 
tion of his whole matter, and the sustained life and interest of his 
narrative. The healthy combination and balance of powers in Mr. 
Prescott’s mind are more valuable to him as an accurate historian, 
than would be the impassioned imagination of Michelet, or the 
judicial understanding of Mr. Hallam. 

The style of Mr. Prescott’s works, as might be expected from 
his character, is manly, perspicuous, picturesque, lucid, equally 
removed from stateliness and levity, disdaining all tawdry orna- 
ments and simulated energy, and combining clearness and simpli- 
city with glow. _ In the composition of a long work it is a delicate 
matter to fix upon a proper form. The style which would delight 
in an essay might grow intolerably tedious in a volume. When 
brilliancy or dignity, intensity or melody, become monotonous, 
they tire nearly as much as dullness or discord. The only safe 
style for a long history is one without peculiarities which call 
attention to itself, apart from what it conveys. It must be sufh- 
ciently elevated to be on a level with the matter, or its meagre 
simplicity and plainness would distract attention as much as luxu- 
riant ornament, while it must vigorously resist all temptations to 
display for the mere sake of display. Mr. Prescott has been com- 
pared with Robertson in respect to style. The comparison holds 
as far as regards luminous arrangement of matter and clearness 
of narration; but, with the exception, perhaps, of passages in his 
“‘ America,” not in the graces of expression. The manner of Robert- 
son is a fair representation of his patient, passionless, elegant mind. 
Its simplicity is often too prim, its elegance too nice. The smooth- 
rubbed mind of the Scotchman risks nothing, is fearful of natural 
graces, fearful of English verbal criticism, fearful of violating the 
dignity of history. His diction loses sweetness and raciness in its 
effort after correctness, and, as a general thing, is colorless, charac- 
terless, without glow or pictorial effect. The water is clear and 
mirrors facts in beautiful distinctness, but it neither sparkles nor 
flows. His diction, however, has the rare quality of never being 
tedious, and fixes the pleased attention of the reader when the 
labored splendor of Gibbon would fatigue from its monotony. Mr. 
Prescott has the characteristic merits of Robertson with other 
merits superadded. His style is flowing, plastic, all alive with the 
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life of his mind. It varies with the objects it describes, and 1s 
cautious or vehement, concise or luxuriant, plain or ‘pictorial, as 
the occasion demands. It glides from object to object with un- 
forced ease, passing from discussion to description, from the coun- 
cil chamber to the battle-field, without any preliminary flourishes, 
without any break in that unity which declares it the natural action 
of one mind readily accommodating itself to events as they rise. 
Such a style is to be judged not from the sparkle or splendor of 
separate sentences or paragraphs, but from its effect as a whole. 
A person can only appreciate it by following its windings through 
a long work. Of course we speak of Mr. Prescott’s style, in this 
connection, in its general character, after his powers of composi- 
tion had been well trained by exercise. The diction of the earlier | 
chapters of Ferdinand and Isabella displays an effort after elegance, 
and an occasional timidity of movement, natural to a man who had 
not learned to dare, and mistook elegant composition for a living 
style. He soon worked himself free from such shackles, and left 
off writing sentences. With the exceptions we have mentioned 
there is no fine writing—of writing for the sake of words instead 
of things—in Mr. Prescott’s works. His mind is too large and 
healthy for such vanities. Perhaps the perfection of his style, in 
its plastic movement, is seen in the Conquest of Peru. - There are 
passages in that which seem to have run out of his mind, clear 
as rills of rock water. They are like beautiful improvisations, 
where passions and objects so fill the mind, that the words in 
which they are expressed are at once perfect and unpremeditated. 

We have thus attempted to pass beneath the surface of Mr. 
Prescott’s works to show out of what combination of elements, 
moral and intellectual, they have taken their present form. It is 
only in this way that we can estimate the amount of industry, can- 
dor, intellect, and command of expression, he brought to bear upon 
his difficult labors. The analysis would have been easier had his 
mind presented more positive points, or his works displayed more 
stubborn individual traits. ‘The different powers of his mind inter- 
penetrate each other with such a plastic felicity, that the critic is 
puzzled to hit the right point which exhibits their relative size and 
strength. It is needless to say that intellects like that of Mr. Pres- 
cott are often underrated from the very harmony of their propor- 
tions. It is only by going carefully over their processes, that we 
appreciate their results. : 

Mr. Prescott’s first work was the History of the Reign of Fer* 
dinand and Isabella. It was the labor of ten years, and of ten 
years well spent. He was as fortunate in the selection of his sub- 
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ject as in its treatment. It was in this reign that the Spanish 
monarchy may be said to have been organized, and the Spanish 
character permanently formed. Yet either from the paucity of 
materials, or from an underestimate of its importance, European 
writers left to an American the honor of first writing a classic 
history of the period. Two inconsiderable compilations, one in 
French by Mignot, the other in German by Becker, were the only 
records of an attempt to grapple with the subject as a whole. At © 
the time Mr. Prescott selected it, the materials for its proper treat- 
ment were more numerous and available than at any preceding 
period. ‘The researches of Llorente, Marina, Sempere, Capmany, 
Conde, Navarette, and Clemencin, had cleared up the darkness 
which previously enveloped some of the most important and inter- 
esting features of the subject. Through friends abroad and at 
home he was able to collect almost everything, both in a printed 
and MSS. form, which could illustrate the period, comprehending 
chronicles, memoirs, private correspondence, legal codes, and offi- 
cial documents. Then occurred an untoward circumstance which 
cannot better be related than in his own words :— 


“Soon after my arrangements were made early in 1826 for obtain- 
ing the necessary materials from Madrid, I was deprived of the use 
of my eyes for all purposes of reading and writing, and had no prospect 
of again recovering it. ‘This was a serious obstacle to the prosecution 
of a work, requiring the perusal of a large mass of authorities in various 
languages, the contents of which were to be carefully collated and 
transferred to my own pages, verified by minute reference. Thus 
shut out from one sense, I was driven to rely exclusively on another, 
and to make the ear do the work of the eye. With the assistance of a 
reader, uninitiated, it may be added, in any modern language but his 
own, | worked my way through several venerable Castilian quartos, 
until I was satisfied of the practicability of the undertaking. I next 
procured the services of one more competent to aid me in pursuing my 
historical inquiries. ‘The process was slow and irksome enough, 
doubtless, to both parties, at least till my ear was accommodated to 
foreign sounds and an antiquated, oftentimes barbarous phraseology, 
when my progress was more sensible, and I was cheered with the 
prospect of success. It certainly would have been a far more serious 
misfortune to be led thus blindfold through the pleasant paths of litera- 
ture ; but my track stretched for the most part across dreary wastes, 
where no beauty lurked to arrest the traveler’s eye and charm his 
senses. After persevering in this course for some years, my eyes, by 
the blessing of Providence, recovered sufficient strength to allow me 
to use them with tolerable freedom in the prosecution of my labors, and 
im the revision of all previously written.” 


The range of Mr. Prescott’s subject was extensive, and its dif- 
ferent portions had to be taken up in their order, and their relative 
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importance and influence rigidly preserved. In a long and labored 
Introduction, imbodying a large amount of thought and research, 
he gives a view of the Castilian monarchy before the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and a review of the constitution of Aragon to the middle of 
the same period. This comprehends a luminous survey of all 
those manners, customs, and institutions, which represent national 
life and character; and it places the reader at once among the 
people of Spain as they were in the fifteenth century. His history, 
then, naturally divides itself into two parts; the period when the 
different kingdoms of Spain were first united under one monarchy, 
and a thorough reform introduced into their internal administration, 
and the period when, the interior organization of the monarchy 
having been completed, the nation entered on its schemes of dis- 
covery and conquest. The first part illustrates the domestic policy 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and the second their foreign policy. 
Both are filled with great events and striking personages. In the 
first we have a detail of those measures by which two kingdoms, 
distracted by civil feuds or foreign wars, and seemingly without . 
even the elements of national greatness and power, were united, 
reformed, and enabled to act with such effect abroad, as eventually 
to threaten the liberties of Europe. This part covers all those 
events in Castile and Aragon which preceded the marriage of Isa- 
bella with Ferdinand ; the war with Portugal which followed ; the 
measures by which the overgrown privileges and possessions of 
the nobles were reduced, the laws rigidly enforced, and the powers 
and revenues of the crown increased; the establishment of the 
modern Inquisition ; the war of Granada, and the addition of that 
kingdom to the Castilian possessions, after a desperate struggle 
of ten years; the application of Columbus at the Spanish court, 
and his first and second voyages; the expulsion of the Jews; and 
a general view of Castilian literature. 

The second part, which is about half of the whole work, opens 
with a masterly view of the affairs of Europe at the close of the 
fifteenth century, and the first invasion of Italy by Charles VIII 
of France. This we think unexcelled for that clearness of state- 
ment by which the most complex relations of states are rendered 
intelligible to. the least informed reader. The narrative of the 
Italian wars then follows, and the steps are minutely traced by 
which the policy of Ferdinand, and the valor and ability of Gon- 
salvo de Cordova, eventually succeeded in expelling the French 
from Naples and adding that kingdom to Spain. The rise of Car- 
dinal Ximenes, his ecclesiastical reforms, the terrible zeal with 
which he persecuted the conquered Moors of Granada into insur- 
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rection, and the wonderful conversions he effected by the logic of 
fire and: sword; the third and fourth voyages of Columbus, and 
the general character of the colonial policy of Spain; the death of 
Tsabella; the dissensions of Ferdinand with Philip, his son-in-law, 
with regard to the regency of Castile; the reign and death of 
Philip, and regency of Ferdinand; the conquests of Ximenes in 
Africa, and his foundation of the University of Alcala; the wars 
and politics of Italy, arising from the League of Cambray; the 
conquest of Navarre, by which the only remaining independent 
kingdom in Spain was blended with the Spanish monarchy ; the 
death of Ferdinand and the administration of Ximenes; and a 
general review of the administration of Ferdinand and Isabella,— 
are the leading subjects of the second portion of Mr. Prescott’s 
history. 

Great events generally arise from the conjunction of powerful 
natures and fitting opportunities. We call a man great when he 
has the sagacity to perceive these opportunities, and the will to 
_ execute what they teach. Individual character never appears in 
such strength as when it works in harmony with the spirit of the 
age. It is strong not only in its own strength, but in the accumu- 
lated energies of vast. masses of men. There is a mysterious 
power urging it on, which, for want of a more accurate name, we 
call the general tendency of the time. No human mind can pos- 
sibly grasp all the elements which enter into the spirit of an age ; 
for this spirit is but one expression of the general life of humanity, 
one step in its progress or retrogression, and holds inscrutable re- 
lations to everything which has preceded it.. To give a perfect 
philosophy of an age would be to understand the philosophy of 
God’s providence, and to know the history of the future as well as 
the past. ‘The nearest approximation to correctness in history is 
where circumstances and men are properly connected in respect 
to the production of events. It will not do to refer events wholly 
to individual character or to the spirit of the age. In the one case 
the man is isolated from humanity, in the other a tendency is con- 
founded with an act. Thousands of men have opportunities and 
inspirations to perform great things, but men of genius are none 
the less rare. The Almighty seems to endow some persons with 
the power to anticipate the progress of events, and to produce at 
once what the operation of a general tendency upon a generation 
of men would postpone for years. An historian, therefore, fairly to 
describe an age, must have the powers of characterization and 
generalization so related as to operate harmoniously. 

. The general tendency of the age, which forms the subject of Mr. 
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Prescott’s history, was, in the domestic affairs of European na- 
tions, to a concentration of power; and, in their external relations, 
to combinations for conquest or defense, and contests for pre-emi- 
nence. The sovereigns: under which this revolution in the domes- 
tic and foreign system of the European states was accomplished, 
were admirably suited to their task. By the union of Castile and 
Aragon under Ferdinand and Isabella, the subsequent conquests 
of Granada, Navarre, and Naples, the acquisition of a new world 
in America, and the marriage of the heiress of the Spanish domin- 
ions with the son of the emperor Maximilian, Spain, under the 
house of Austria, became the most important power in Europe, 
and long threatened its liberties. Robertson, in his History of the 
emperor Charles the Fifth, has taken up the history at about the 
period where Mr. Prescott’s ends, and exhibited the Spanish-Aus- 
trian power in its most colossal form. Our countryman has traced 
it from its commencement, and developed the causes of its growth. 
To understand Robertson such a history was wanted, and cer- 
tainly its subject would not yield in interest to that. of the reign 
of Charles the Fifth. As the period which Mr. Prescott selected 
was that in which the modern system of Europe may be said to 
have taken its rise, and was in an especial degree encumbered with 
falsehood and sophistry, it was a subject which seemed at once to 
tempt the historian by its importance and repel him by its diffi- 
culties. 

The history of Ferdinand and Isabella shows that Mr. Prescott 
thoroughly comprehended the revolution to which we have referred, 
and his exposition of it is admirable. His work accurately reflects: 
the spirit of the age and the character of its prominent actors; and 
we have been especially struck with his felicity in developing cha- 
racter, not in an isolated analysis of qualities, but in the narration 
of the events which called them forth. He so blends character 
with events that their mutual relation is distinctly seen. . The 
reader instinctively connects persons with actions,—what they are 
with what they perform ; and, in doing this, he has not merely an 
idea of their external conduct, but a clear insight into their inward 
aims and motives. Thus to diffuse the subtlest results of analysis 
through the very veins of narration, and picture forth character to 
the imagination, is a fine triumph of art. . That mechanical deline- 
ation of character, which consists in summing up a man’s various 
qualities at the end of a narration of his objects and ‘actions, Mr. 
Prescott also possesses ; ‘but in him it seems ‘like a repetition of 
what he has continually suggested throughout his. whole: narrative. 
In his accounts of events we are able to estimate better the degree 
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of power in the actors, by his exhibiting them as following or 
resisting current tendencies. 

Among the wide variety of persons and events to which Mr. 
Prescott’s first history relates, five characters stand prominently 
forth :—Isabella, Ferdinand, Columbus, Gonsalvo de Cordova, and 
Ximenes. The character of Isabella Mr. Prescott has skillfully 
developed, through all her various relations as queen, wife, and 
mother. It seems to us that her moral qualities were fully equaled 
by her intellectual, and that she excelled Ferdinand in both. In- 
deed, the important events of the reign are all traceable, in a greater 
or less degree, to her. She obtained the crown of Castile as much 
by her virtue, prudence, and sagacity, as her right. Her intellect, 
as well as her affection, was shown in her selection of Ferdinand 
as her husband. It was she who made force yield to law in Cas- 
tile, and the reforms in its administration refer to her as their source. 
The conquest of Granada might not have been achieved, had it not 
been for her providence, forecast, and determination. At the time 
almost every one else despaired, it was her indomitable resolution 
that infused new life into the army. It was she who appreciated 
and aided Columbus, when the sharp, wily intellect of Ferdinand 
was blind to the grandeur and practicability of his plan; and to her 
it was owing that the new world was added to the dominions of 
Spain. Against the advice and entreaty of Ferdinand she raised 
Ximenes to the see of Toledo, and provided a fitting station for 
the development of his vast energies. Her sagacity detected the 
military genius of Gonsalvo de Cordova, when he was acting in 
a subordinate capacity in the war of Granada, and to her it was 
owing that he had the command of the army in the Italian wars. 
It is conceded that her influence was paramount in the domestic 
policy of the kingdom, in all those measures which ‘gave it power 
to act with vigor abroad ; but it appears to us that, in her selec- 
tions of Columbus and Gonsalvo, she was also the spring of the 
foreign acquisitions of Spain. Ferdinand, with all his capacity as 
a warrior and statesman, and with all that unscrupulousness:which 
gave him a command of the whole resources of perfidy and craft, 
was too selfish ever to be wisely and greatly politic. He did the 
dirty work of government and conquest with inimitable ability and 
appearance of cleanliness. His dark and cunning mind fairly cir- 
cumvented every crowned and triple-crowned contemporary plotter. 
But he had not sufficient elevation of character to comprehend a 
great nature. The great navigator, the great captain, the great 
priest, whose genius the genius of Isabella instinctively recognized, 
were all treated by him with suspicion and ingratitude. The faults 
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of Isabella were faults engrafted on her nature by superstition; 
and the persecutions she allowed or countenanced arose from a 
mistaken sense of religious duty, stimulated by a bigoted confessor. 
Ferdinand had no more religion than: Machiavelli, and was a per- 
secutor from policy or interest. The greatest satire on the Catho- 
licism of the period is contained in his title of Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic. We are aware of no female sovereign with whom Isabella 
can be compared in the union of energy and intelligence with grace, 
sweetness, and humane feeling. Mr. Prescott has instituted an ‘ 
ingenious parallel between her and Elizabeth of England, in which 
he happily traces their points of resemblance and contrast. The 
Castilian queen differed from the great English virago in being a 
woman in réality as well as name. 

In all of Mr. Prescott’s histories he has to do with Spanish cha- 
racter, and this he has profoundly studied both in itself and as it 
was gradually molded by religious and political institutions.. He 
has considered the Spaniard in his character as crusader and op- 
pressor, and developed with exquisite skill the connection of his 
religion with his rapacity. Spain was especially calculated to be 
the Catholic country of Europe; for there Catholicism was asso- 
ciated with the national existence and glory, with the gratification 
of every selfish passion. For seven or eight hundred years pre- 
vious to the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, Spain had been the 
theatre of a fierce “ holy” war between Christian and Musselman, 
for the possession of the country. Under the banner of the cross 
the infidel had been gradually beaten back from position to position, 
until his power was confined within the kingdom of Granada. All 
the passions which Christianity would rebuke, all the passions’ 
which war stimulates, Catholicism sanctified. ‘There was a fatal 
divorce between religion and morality. Lust, avarice, cruelty, ' 
murder, could all rage under a religious garb. Every devout 
Christian might practice any enormity upon the heretic or infidel ; 
and devout Christians might plunder each other if the church sanc- 
tioned the robbery. The mischievousness of the system was, that 
the imagination and religious sentiments of the people were affected ' 
as well as their bad passions, and strong faith sided with devilish 
lusts. It is doubtful whether the Spaniard:could have endured the 
privations which accompanied his conquests in America, unless he 
had been sustained by some religious fanaticism ; yet his zeal did ' 
not stay his hand from pillage and massacre. His bigotry was ° 
strong enough to deceive his humanity, and endowed the wolf ‘with | 
the heroism of the missionary. — 7 


In the History of Ferdinand and Isabella we perceive the religion ° 
Vou. VIIT.—2 
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of Spain, France, and Italy, m connection with public affairs, and 
are able to estimate the degree of moral control it exercised over 
the action of states. In the Histories of the Conquest of Mexico 
and Peru we see it more directly in its influence upon individuals, 
taken from various classes of society, and pretty well representing 
their age. No reader who profoundly studies both aspects of this 
phenomenon, can fail to acknowledge the wonderful flexibility and 
power of adaptation in Catholicism, at the same time he finds new 
reasons to rejoice in the Reformation. He will see clearly reflected, 
in Mr. Prescott’s page, the ductility with which Catholicism 
adapted itself to the natural disposition of its believers, binding 
equally saints and sinners to its communion, and: strong with the 
strength of the worst and best men of the time. The policy of 
Spain, during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, was to have all 
its enterprises stamped with a holy character. Its relations with 
the pope are among the most curious points in its history. It is 
hardly a paradox to say that Spain would have seceded from the 
church, had its interests or passions been crossed instead of aided 
by the Papacy. Ferdinand’s dealings with the pope are exceed- 
ingly characteristic. When the latter interfered with the internal 
affairs of his kingdom, or opposed him abroad, he had no scruples 
in covering him with public disgrace or in making war upon him. 
He found the pope a very convenient person to use, but he took 
care not to be used by him. 

The second work of Mr. Prescott, the History of the Conquest 
of Mexico, appeared in six years after the publication of his first. 
The materials for this were such as no other historian had ever 
enjoyed. From Madrid alone he obtained unpublished documents, 
consisting of military and private journals, contemporary chroni- 
cles, legal instruments, correspondence of the actors in the con- 
quest, &c., amounting to eight thousand folio pages. From Mex- 
ico he gleaned numerous valuable MSS., which had escaped the 
diligence of Spanish collectors. ‘These, with what he derived from 
a-variety of other sources, including the archives of the family of 
Cortés, placed in his possession a mass of materials sufficient to 
give a basis of undoubted facts to his wonderful narrative, and sub- 
due the skepticism of the modern reader by the very accumulation 
of testimony. It is needless to add that he also obtained everything 
in a printed form which had reference to his subject. The result 
of all his labors, of research, thought, and composition, was a his- 
tory possessing the unity, variety, and interest, of a magnificent 
poem. It deals with a series of facts, and exhibits a gallery of 
chatacters, which, to have invented, would place its creator by 
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the side of Homer; and which to realize and represent, in the 
mode Mr. Prescott has done, required a rare degree of historical 
imagination. It may be that the imperfection of the historian’s 
eyes was one cause of his success. He was compelled to deve: 
lop his memory to the full extent of its capacity; but memory 
depends, in a considerable degree, upon understanding, sensibility, 
and imagination. To recollect facts they must be digested, me- 
thodized, and realized. The judgment must place them in their 
natural order; the heart must fasten its sympathies to them; the 
imagination must see them as pictures. They are then a posses- 
sion for ever. To the inward vision of the mind they are as 
much living realities as though they were present to the out- 
ward eye. 

In our limited space we cannot give anything which would ap- 
proach an account of this work. In its general plan and compo- 
sition it illustrates what we have previously said of Mr. Prescott’s 
processes as an historian. We had marked our copy on every 
page, intending to notice numerous passages for comment or quo- 
tation; and certainly the work is full enough of strange facts and 
wonderful adventures to awaken new views of the powers and 
perversions of human nature. Mr. Prescott first introduces the 
reader to the people and country of Mexico, and gives a luminous 
view of the ancient Mexican civilization. In the space of two 
hundred pages he comprehends a survey of the races inhabiting 
the country, and brings before us their character, history, govern- 
ment, religion, science, arts, domestic manners, everything, in short, 
necessary to a comprehension of their intellectual, moral, and po- 
litical condition at the period Cortés commenced his enterprise. 
This introduction is mostly confined to the Aztecs, as they were 
the fiercest, most sanguinary, most intelligent, and most powerful, 
of the Mexican races ; and as it was against their empire that the 
efforts of the conquerors were principally directed. Then follows 
the story of the conquest with all its remarkable features of hero- 
ism and cruelty. Cortés is, of course, the central figure of the 
group, the soul and the body of the enterprise, and around him are 
gathered some of the bravest warriors that romance ever imagined, 
encountering dangers and surviving miseries which, in a romance, 
would be pronounced impossible. The picture presents the meet- 
ing of two civilizations, brought in a rude shock against each other, 
and the triumph of the race which was superior in craft and sci- 
ence. In the followers of Cortés we have, what we would now 
call a gang of thieves, pirates, ravishers, and assassins, displaying 
in their worst excesses the.courage and endugance of heroes, aad 
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sustained in their worst calamities by what they were pleased to 
call their religion. The pagan Aztec gave the first place in his 
bloody pantheon to his terrible war-god, and with a cannibal appe- 
tite devoured the body of his captive. We have some consolation 
for this in knowing the Aztec was a heathen, and his god a chi- 
mera... But the deity the Spanish Catholic worshiped, and to 
whom he prayed for aid in his schemes of avarice, lust, and mur- 
der, was also of the family of Mexican deities, however much he 
may have deceived himself into the belief he was addressing the 
Christian’s God. Moloch, Mammon, and Belial, were the inspira- 
tion of his schemes of conquest and deeds of massacre. 

The great checks upon rapacity are conscience and natural hu- 
manity. It is one of the objects of true religion to strengthen and 
increase these natural obstacles to crime. When, however, bigotry 
sides with rapacity against human feeling, and breaks, instead of 
tightening, the bond of brotherhood, it produces those monstrosities 
of action so difficult to reconcile with the common principles of 
human nature. We can conceive of men as becoming demons, 
but the difficulty is to conceive of them as performing demoniacal 
acts from motives partly religious, and preserving any humanities 
in their character after the performance. Yet this we are com- 
pelled continually to do in following the Spaniards in their Ameri- 
can conquests. It is one of the charms of Mr. Prescott’s history 
that his worst characters are so fully developed that we perceive 
their humanity as well as their rascality. They never appear as 
bundles of evil qualities, but as men. 

Mr. Prescott places his readers in a position to understand the 
moral condition of his personages, as that condition was influenced 
by the current practices of their age, and by their individual lives. 
Crimes, in their effect upon character, change their nature as the 
conventional standard of morals varies. To commit any delin- 
quency whatever exercises a pernicious effect upon character ; but 
its effect is not so pernicious when it is hailed as the sign of the 
hero, as when it is hooted at as the brand of the felon. In the one 
case a man may discharge many of the social and public duties of 
life, and preserve that degree of morality and religion conveyed in 
the phrase of ‘‘a respectable citizen ;” in the other case he sinks 
into the common herd of profligates and criminals, and makes war 
upon respectable citizens. In one sense shedding blood in battle 
is- murder ; yet there is still a great difference in the moral charac- 
ter of General, Scott and Gibbs the pirate. No well-minded per- 
son can now follow the career of Cortés without an expression of 
horror and indignation; yet the countrymen of Cortés applauded 
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his exploits as our countrymen applaud those of the victor of Mon- 
terey and Buena Vista. 

There is another very important fact to be considered in our 
estimate of the Spaniards. The pope, in whom was lodged the 
power to dispose of the kingdoms of the heathen, had given the 
new world to Spain, to be conquered and converted. Cortés, as 
a devout Catholic, had no scruples about the right of conquest. 
Mexico was clearly his, or his sovereign’s, provided he could get 
it. Now, assuming the right of conquest, all the crimes in which 
he was directly implicated might be extenuated by the right of self- 
defense. The truth is, he had no right to Mexico at all; and the 
chief crime he committed was in its invasion: but the head of 
Christendom had decided for him that this was not a crime, but a 
right. Many good Catholics might have been, and doubtless were, 
shocked at the barbarities which accompanied the conquest; but 
Cortés might have replied that what he did was necessary to ob- 
tain his rightful objects ; that the question simply was, whether he 
and his followers should be sacrificed to the Mexican gods, or a 
certain number of Aztecs should be massacred. We know that his 
cruelties sprung from no disregard of his religion, such as it was. 
For that religion he was ready to die at any moment ; for that re- 
ligion he repeatedly risked the success of his enterprise ; and ‘it 
required all the address of father Almedo to prevent his zeal for 
the conversion of the natives and the overthrow of their gods from 
involving himself and his cause in a common ruin. 

Cortés was in all respects a remarkable man, whether we con- 
sider the strength or the versatility of his geni.s. He attempted 
an enterprise as daring as ever entered the head of a maniac, and 
brought it to a successful result by the resources of his own mind. 
He was at once the most enthusiastic and most prudent of men,— 
a heart all fire, and a head all ice. His intellect was large, flexi- 
ble, capacious of great plans, inexhaustible in expedients, and pre- 
serving, in the fiercest inward excitement of his passions, a won- 
derful coolness, clearness, and readiness. He seems to have been 
naturally a man of quick sensibility, rather than of deep feeling,— 
a cavalier elegant in person, lax in morals, with much versatility 
but little concentration of power, and chiefly distinguished for 
qualities which captivate, rather than command. It was not until 
his mind had been possessed by one dominant idea that the latent 
powers of his nature were displayed. This idea he held with the 
grasp of a giant, and it tamed his volatile passions, and concen- 
trated his flashing powers, and put-iron into his will. Everything, 
including life itself, was to him of little importance compared with 
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the conquest of Mexico. In his darkest hours of defeat and 
despondency, when hope appeared to all others but the insanity of 
fclly, he never gave up his project, but renewed his attempts to 
perform the “impossible” with the coolness of one setting about a 
common-place enterprise. It is needless to say that this idea 
made him unscrupulous, and silenced all objections to the com- 
mission of convenient crime. He was not cruel by nature; that‘is, 
he took no pleasure in viewing or inflicting pain: but his mind 
was remorseless. Like other conquerors, he never allowed his 
feelings to interfere with his plans, and carelessly sacrificed friends 
and foes to the success of a project. His hand executed at once 
what his mind conceived, not so much because he excelled other 
men in vigor, but because he was not deterred from action by any 
scruples. Remorselessness is almost ever the key to that vigor 
which is so much praised in great warriors and statesmen. If hu- 
man nature consisted simply of intellect and will, the world would 
be full of vigorous characters ; but the vigor would be demoniacal. 
To a cruel man the bloodshed which attended the conquest of 
Mexico would have been pleasant of itself; to Cortés, who was 
its cause, it was a mere means to an end. The desolation of a 
province and the butchery of its inhabitants were merely processes 
of working out a practical problem. The remorselessness of thought 
produces more suffering than the cruelty of passion. The latter 
may be glutted with a few victims at a time; the former may scat- 
ter firebrands, arrows, and death, over an empire. Cortés, in this 
respect, was not worse than a hundred others whose “ vigor” is 
the admiration of the world, and the inspiration of the devil. 

No general ever excelled Cortés in the command he exercised 
over the minds and hearts of his followers. He knew them better 
than they knew themselves, and his ready eloquence reached the 
very sources of their volitions. He was at once their commander 
and companion. He could bring them round to his plans against 
the evidence of their five senses, and made them dance in the very 
chains of famine and fatigue. The enterprise would have been 
repeatedly abandoned had it not been for his coolness, intrepidity, 
and honeyed eloquence. His whole lawless and licentious crew 
he held by a fascination for which they could not themselves ac- 
count. They suspected him of making their lives and fortunes 
subsidiary to his ambition; they taxed him with deceit and trea- 
chery ; they determined again and again to leave him; and yet they 
followed him—followed him, against their desires and reason, to en- 
counter the most appalling dangers, for an object which receded as 
they advanced, and which they constantly pronounced a chimera. 
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The speeches of Cortés, given by Mr. Prescott, are master-pieces 
of practical eloquence. Indeed, wherever Cortés was, there could 
be but one will. What authority was unable to do he did by finesse 
and persuasion. ‘That irritable temper and that impatient intel- 
lect bore all vexations patiently, intent on one object, and ready for 
all obstacles which stood in its path. 

Cortés was brave in almost every sense of the term. He com- 
bined the courage of the knight-errant and the martyr. His daring 
in battle, perhaps, was not greater than that exhibited by some 
of his officers, Alvarado, for example ;. but he excelled all in the 
power of endurance. His constancy of purpose had the obstinacy 
of sheer stupidity, and seems almost. incompatible with his fiery 
valor. Famine, fatigue, pestilence, defeat, every extreme of men- 
tal and physical wretchedness, could present no arguments. suffi- 
ciently strong to shake his purpose of conquest. What depressed 
his followers only called forth his courage in its most splendid 
light. When he himself had most cause for despondency, his se- 
rene courage not only mounted above his own miseries, but enabled 
him to use all the resources of his fertile mind in cheering his fol- 
lowers. Wounded, bleeding, wasted by famine, broken down by 
disease and despair, there was always one voice whose magical 
tones could make their hearts leap with their old courage, and send 
them again on their old enterprise of peril and death. 

We cannot follow the genius of Cortés as it was developed in 
the events of the conquest, and attempt an abstract of-what Mr. 
Prescott has performed with such fullness, richness, and power. 
Rarely has so splendid a theme been treated by an historian so 
fortunate at once in the possession of requisite materials and requi- 
site capacity. Among the many characteristics of the work, that 
which will be most likely to strike and charm the general reader, 
is its picturesqueness of description, both as regards incidents and 
scenery. The freshness and vividness with which everything is 
presented is a continual stimulant to attention; and there is a nerve 
in the movement of the style which gives to the narrative a con- 
tinual vitality. Among these descriptions we would particularize 
the account of the retreat from Mexico in the second volume, and: 
the battles which preceded its final conquest and destruction in the 
third, as being especially pervaded by intense life. The critical 
reader, also, will not fail to perceive that the interest of particular 
passages is subservient to the general effect of the whole, and that 
the author has produced a work of art as well as a history. That 
quality of objectiveness, which we have mentioned as character- 
izing the mind of Mr. Prescott, and favorably distinguishing him 
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from many eminent historians, is especially obvious when we con- 
trast the representations in ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella” with those 
in the ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico.” ‘The objects are different, and in 
each case they are presented in their own form, life, and character. 
We can conceive of the two histories as the production of separate 
minds. But few historians are thus capable of representing objects 
in white light. ‘To see anything through the medium of another 
mind is too often to see it caricatured. Objects to the egotist, 
whether he be called thinker or coxcomb, are commonly mirrors 
which more or less reflect himself. Nature, events, and persons, 
are considered as deriving their chief importance from their rela- 
tion to him. This relation, and not their relation to each other, he 
is prone to call the philosophy of history. 

Here, for the present, we must pause. We intended to include 
a review of Mr. Prescott’s last history in this general survey of his 
works ; but its subject is so interesting and important, and presents 
so many characters and topics for reflection and criticism, that we 
should be compelled either to pass it over with a superficial con- 
sideration, or to swell our article beyond those bounds which the 
patience of readers has fixed to the garrulity of critics. Few 
books published within the last twenty years have produced a 
stronger effect upon the public mind than the “ History of the Con- 
quest of Peru;” and as it exhibits, in many respects, the finest 
qualities of Mr. Prescott’s historical method, and indicates in its 
style and general character the ripeness and maturity of his powers, 
we have concluded to postpone its consideration to our April num- 
ber. We confess that such a course to many writers, whose popu- 
larity rushes up like a rocket, explodes at once into sparkles of 
momentary brilliancy, and then descends into darkness a mere 
worthless. stick, would be sadly out of character with the objects 
of areview; but it is the great merit of Mr. Prescott’s books that 
they never grow old, and we have no fear that the interest of the 
thinking classes in the ‘“‘ Conquest of Peru” will have abated at 
the period when we next appear before our readers. 
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Art. II.—Association Discussed, or the Socialism of the Tribune 
Examined ; being a Controversy between the New-York Tri- 
bune and the Courier and Enquirer. By H. Greety and H. J. 
Raymonp. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


In reviewing the discussion, the title to which is placed at the 
head of this article, we shall affect no impartiality that we do not 
fee]. With every disposition to concede talents and integrity to 
both parties in the controversy, still we have a decided opinion 
that, in the main, one is right and the other grossly wrong. Fou- 
rierism, or associationism, as it is often styled by its friends, we 
cannot help regarding as a mischievous thing, and with equal frank- 
ness would we say, in the outset, that its pernicious tendencies 
have been most conclusively shown in the course of the above 
entitled discussion. At the same time, there may be conceded to 
its advocate not only the intellectual merit of an able and adroit 
defense, but also integrity of purpose, and’a sincere, though misdi- 
rected, devotion to what the party doubtless deems the truest 
interests of humanity. Our remarks will relate, in some degree, 
to the logical management of the controversy, but chiefly to the 
essential merits of the question itself, in its relation to ny 
and the highest well-being of our race. 

A considerable portion of the discussion on both sides will be - 
found to have reference to certain questions of fairness or unfair- 
ness of argumentation. These arose out of the terms of the de- 
bate, and will be best understood by means of a brief outline of the 
history of the controversy, a sketch of which is given in the preface 
to the published work before us. 

The Tribune—we say it without any intention to disparage, for 
it is only repeating its own boast—has been for several years known 
to the community as the leading advocate of some of the newest 
and most startling ideas which now generally pass under the name 
of reforms. In the prosecution of this course, it commenced, about 
six years ago, the publication of a series of papers in defense of the 
peculiar social doctrines of Charles. Fourier. These were after- 
ward collected into a volume, purporting to be chiefly from the 
pen of Albert Brisbane, with continuous and copious extracts from 
the writings of the first apostle himself. They are written with 
much ability, much consistency, and with a great deal of enthusi- 
asm, having every appearance of sincerity and honest devotion to 
what the author doubtless regarded as the. sacred ‘cause of truth. 
They profess to present a thorough examination of the main sub- 
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ject, and of all the collateral topics connected with it. Hence the 
writer goes very fully, not only into what may be called the econo- 
mical department of the system, but also into a discussion of the 
family or household state, with all its alledged evils. He dwells 
at length upon the filial and paternal relations, the bearing of the 
association scheme upon religion, education, crime, punishment, 
and. all related social or domestic institutions. 

There certainly must be conceded to this writer, to whom the 
columns of the Tribune were so freely granted, the merit of boldly 
tracing out many of his positions to their logical consequences ; 
although even he thinks that the age is not yet fully prepared for 
all the doctrines of Fourier. In the main, however, he does not 
shrink from presenting a full view of the system in almost all its 
bearings, and does not hesitate to avow, that it will necessarily 
come in direct collision with many cherished notions respecting 
the “isolated family state,” paternal authority, the education of 
children, social institutions, and the position and doctrines of the 
church. This writer, too, it should be said, professes to be a warm 
patron of Christianity, and to-have great respect for Christ. Few 
readers, however, can fail to perceive that this Christianity has 
nothing to do with the Bible—a book to which, as authority for his 
views of man, and human nature, and human relations, he never 
refers—but thai it is only another name for the system professed 
io be revealed * y :“ourier himself. He reasons thus—and it is a 
syllogism which in some shape meets usin almost every chapter— 
God certainly intended a true social order for this world ; this is 
not to be found in the present institutions of society, or in the pre- 
sent teachings of the church; but Fourier has discovered and 
proved a scheme'the direct opposite of all these jarring develop- 
ments ; therefore Fourier’s theory is the true interpretation of the 
gospel, it ts true Christianity, it is the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. 

This was regarded as a much better way of proving the identity 
of Fourierism and Christianity than any obsolete method of argu- 
ment from texts or passages of the written word. Christ himself 
constantly appealed to what was written, and often chose this as 
the best mode of conveying his own instructions. Contemning, 
however, all such methods of arguing from texts, as utterly unphi- 
losophical, the writer professed to go above them all directly to 
the “‘ spirit of Christianity ;” or, in. other words, what Christianity 
ought to be when read by the higher light of the French prophet. 
In short, in some way, as John the Baptist was to Christ, so was 
Christ to: Fourier... 
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We have dwelt the longer on this, in our introductory history, 
because this book did contain the best exposition ever made in this 
country of Fourier’s doctrines. Because, too, of its first publica- 
tion in the Tribune, and the fact that the other party was afterward 
referred to it as a work of authority, it has an important bearing 
upon some of the points subsequently presented in the controversy. 

After the completion of this series of papers, various articles 
appeared from time to time in the Tribune, advocating the same 
general views. These were occasionally noticed in the columns 
of the Courier and Enquirer, until it finally resulted in mutual pro- 
positions for the discussion which has occasioned the volume under 
review. 

In the final agreement that followed, there was only one item in 
any way unusual, and which therefore it becomes important to no- 
tice. The reader will find it on the fourth page of the preface. It 
was a stipulation which never should have been demanded by one 
party or assented to by the other. Instead of a general examina: 
tion of Fourierism, or associationism, as a well-settled system, 
grounded on certain fundamental principles, and having certain 
standard writings, the Tribune insisted that it should be “ associa- 
tionism as he understood it.” Here certainly was presented a new 
and most unusual feature in the ethics of controversy. It, how- 
ever, defeated itself by its own intrinsic absurdity. It could not 
be strictly carried out, because, in such case, it must at once, 
whenever rigidly and consistently applied, have put a stop to the 
discussion. A. debate of this kind must always be mainly carried 
on by way of deductions from admitted or proved facts. Of course, 
then, the party who shields himself under such a stipulation need 
not reply by disproving the opposing argument, or showing it to be 
unreasonable ; he may simply deny that he accepts the inference, 
or that he thus understands it, and he is at once perfectly unas- 
sailable in this quarter. And so it must be of every other, and 
indeed in respect to the most general statement of the matter in 
dispute. He chooses to view associationism under a certain 
aspect; this embraces all its assumed good, and excludes-all ‘its 
inferential evils. He does not, of course, “‘ understand” it to have 
bad tendencies, or he would not advocate it; for no man ever pro- 
fessedly favors that which he understands as being: hostile to the 
true good of humanity. 

It is argued, for example, that the siete of Fourier (even had 
not Fourier expressly avowed it) necessarily involves a mode: of: 
education which must tend’ to sunder the filial and: parental rela- 
tions. The disputant replies that this is not associationism as he 
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understands it, and at once demands that all this important branch 
of the argument must be cut off. In the same way all inferences 
in respect to any irreligious tendencies, or any immoral or licen- 
tious tendencies, are at once excluded ; until nothing is left but the 
fair aspect in which one party chooses to understand the subject, 
and which the other is unable to deny, because he is cut off from 
all deductions which may even seem to be in conflict with this his 
opponent’s understanding. 

Such a stipulation, moreover, presents a very degrading view 
of the subject proposed, and, if insisted on, makes it utterly un- 
worthy of any serious argumentation. It assumes that it is some- 
thing which cannot be at all determined,—that it has no funda- 
mental principles, no consistency, no coherency, no unity ;—in 
short, nothing, by virtue of which it could with any justice be 
called a system. It rejects everything which may be appealed to 
as fundamental, aside from any opinions which any individual may 
choose to associate with the term. It denies that it has any stand- 
ard writings, or authorities, to which the inquirer may be referred 
in determining what it is. It most irrationally excludes the ques- 
tion, what it really is, from being regarded as any branch of the 
argument. In short, it makes out its name to be an absurdity, 
because there is nothing fixed and exclusive to which it can be 
consistently applied. 

Certainly this would be deemed most absurd in reference to 
anything else. Who would dream of discussing the merits of 
Epicureanism, or Platonism, or Christianity, as any one of the 
parties might choose to understand it? Some things, it is true, 
might require to be settled, and some metes and bounds to be 
assigned, to prevent unnecessary rambling; but still, in reference 
to the above and similar examples, the mind at once calls up some 
tolerably definite series or syntagma of doctrines passing under the 
appellation; or, at all events—and this consideration shuts out 
every ground of cavil—some standard scriptures universally — 
acknowledged to contain them. 

What makes this more absurd in reference to Fourierism, or 
associationism, is the fact that nothing has ever been more extra- 
vagantly lauded for its perfect system, its solidly laid foundations, 
and the profound philosophy by which it was said to be everywhere 
pervaded. Fourier, it was boasted, had at length discovered the 
essential harmony of the universe; and that, too, not only in its 
moral and political, but even in its physical, developments. In 
the fétes of his almost adoring disciples, especially in this country, 
no eulogiums on their revered master were deemed too extrava- 
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gant. He had discovered the mystery which had been hidden for 
ages ; he had opened the seal and read the book whose meaning 
had never been fully apprehended by prophets, or apostles, or even 
Christ himself. 

The consideration of this claim by one party of a right to pa 
the question solely as he understands it, without any reference to 
authorities to determine whether or no that understanding in any 
particular case be correct, is intimately connected with the intrin- 
sic merits of the question, from the fact of its being the method 
often employed to present associationism in its fairest light, to the 
exclusion of all exceptionable features or unfavorable inferences. 
Any one who reads the book under review, or who has bestowed 
any attention upon the system it professes to discuss, must be 
awaze that that system has two distinct and important aspects. 
One, for the convenience of definition, may be styled the econo- 
mical, and the other the moral. Under the first it proposes, and 
with much plausibility, immense advantages in respect to economy 
in the means of subsistence. Through the association of great 
numbers in one place, on one domain, and in contiguous apart- 
ments of one dwelling, it professes to effect vastly more, in this 
way, than could be ever accomplished by the separate labors of 
households or individuals. ‘There would be, it maintains, a most 
profitable division of labor; there would be room for a choice. in 
respect to it, which might, for awhile at least, take off some of. its 
asperities; there would be improvements in machinery; there 
would be ambitious excitement, by which the same labor would 
be productive of more wealth and more physical comforts than 
under the separate or household system. So far everything is 
plain.and perfectly intelligible. No doubt, as has been observed, 
a dozen families might cook their victuals more cheaply in one 
large kitchen, and at one large furnace, than they could in a dozen 
small ones. Ten families combined might. cultivate a thousand 
acres to greater pecuniary advantage, than though each occupied 
separately a single farm of a hundred. And so we might say of 
many other things, which are connected alone with what we have 
styled the economical.aspect of the question. 

This, we say, might be the case; although even here causes 
would be at work, which, it might be contended with great justice, 
would make even the merely, economical results very different 
from the anticipations. It might be found, after the novelty had 
in some measure passed away, that the ambitious stimulants of the 
phalanx had far less of permanent power to render labor “ attract- 
ive” than those which are connected: with-the security of separate: 
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property, and the desire of laboring directly for the beloved objects 
of a separate household. But let it be conceded, for the sake of 
argument, that the economical advantages would be equal to the 
most sanguine anticipations ; still, he must be blind indeed who 
does not'see that there is another and far more important aspect 
to this question. These advantages may be purchased at the cost 
of something immensely outweighing all merely physical comforts 
or enjoyments. This presents the great point, and, in fact, the 
only one worth discussing, in the whole controversy. 

So far the matter is as yet only hypothetical, even should these 
pecuniary advantages be vastly greater than they have been ever 
represented. It all yet depends upon the settlement of an if. If 
men can live more cheaply and have more of the comforts of life 
with less labor,—7f they can avoid the toil, and the anxiety, and 
the thousand nameless cares, that, with a large portion of mankind, 
attend the isolated household state,—7f all this can be without the 
risk-of any moral or spiritual damage far surpassing all physical 
benefits,—2f it can be done without at all interfering with paternal 
authority, or filial obligation, or affecting any of those sacred do- 
mestic institutions which are the nurseries of almost all the native 
virtues to which fallen human nature may yet lay claim,—ZJF’, we 
say, all this could’be safely effected, then certainly the doctrine of 
associationism would be worthy of our most ardent support ;—2f 
not, then all the riches, and plenty, and physical comforts, and 
gratifications of art, and pleasures of the eye, and of the ear, and 
of the fancy, that are so glowingly set forth on the pages of Fourier 
and Brisbane, would not even begin to compensate for the moral 
sacrifice. Aside from this, carry the economical argument without 
contradiction to its utmost extent of advantage, and it is of no value 
inthe right decision of the question. 

: But this is the very matter in controversy; and which no party 
has a right'to understand as alien to it: It is contended that there 
are moral and religious considerations far outweighing any econo- 
mical advantages ; that a life of toil, of anxiety, of poverty even, 
if it be accompanied with the preservation of these sacred institu- 
tions, is to be preferred: to any amount of physical comfort which 
may be purchased by their loss ; even if, without them, such phy- 
sical comforts could be really supposed to have any long-continued 
permanence. ‘It may be contended, in short, that a ruder state of 
society (should it be admitted that such might be the result) is to 
be chosen rather than what might be thought to be physically the 
highest civilization, when there is no longer that peculiar virtue 


and that peculiar religion—sacra Dei, sanctique patres—the reve- 
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rence for which can never truly exist separate from the divinely 
instituted family state. 

Now, in this view of the matter, upon what ial can any one 
who makes pretensions to fairness in discussion, claim the right 
of understanding this question only in its first: or economical as- 
pect? And does not this, of itself, exhibit evidence that its moral 
bearings cannot bear the light of rigid examination? The. party 
insists upon regarding it simply as a question of cheap living ; and 
if his opponent chooses to take a wider view of the matter, and to 
trace it in all its moral and social relations, he would spring upon 
him the previous question, and exclude it as not coming within his 
understanding of the subject. : 

Certainly neither Fourier nor Brisbane was willing thus to treat 
it. To the great apostle of the doctrine must certainly be conceded 
the acuteness and consistency of seeing that the successful carry- 
ing out of his scheme, in any aspect, necessarily involved the most 
radical changes in almost all the moral and social relations ; that 
it must greatly modify, to say the least, all the common views:in 
respect to marriage, filial obedience, paternal authority, religious 
doctrine, and education. He saw how utterly inconsistent with 
his new revelation must be the maintenance of certain religious 
creeds, and therefore the infidel Frenchman coolly set forth.as the 
religion of the phalanx a Christianity which should have no dogs 
mas—or, rather, only one, namely, that which most dogmatically 


denied and condemned all dogmas. In the favorite language of a 


certain transcendental school which coalesces most naturally with 
the philosophy of associationism, it was to be all religion and ‘no 
theology. Hence Fourier most consistently enters:into a close 
examination of all these topics as inseparable from his theory. He 
discusses carefully the subject of education, boldly tells. us: that 
the paternal authority must give way to that of the phalanx, -and 
condemns the “isolated family” relation as utterly inconsistent 
with the very first principles of his scheme. He-shrinks from none 
of the legitimate deductions which inevitably flow from his starting 
doctrine of passional attraction, but boldly traces it out to the 
weakening and overthrow of the permanent marriage institution. 
The two principal writers among his followers in this country keep 
close, in the main, to the same track ; except that they stand back 
a little from some of those conclusions so much better adapted to 
the meridian of France, in Fourier’s day, although they find it am- 
possible to deny the rigid logic by which they are derived from 
fundamental premises; admitted by them as fully as by their 
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In the discussion of this question, it was clearly the part of the 
asserter of the new scheme—and especially in view of this re- 
markable stipulation—to have presented distinctly what he under- 
stood associationism to be in that financial, practical, or economical 
aspect to which he intended to confine it. Instead of this, how- 
ever, his commencement is marked by the widest theorizing about 
the laws of nature and natural rights; thus himself betraying a 
consciousness that there was far more included in the question 
than he had at first chosen to regard as contained in its terms. A 
succinct statement of those merely practical and financial results, 
which were expected from it under the aspect of an enlarged part- 
nership, might have presented a case to which the other side 
would, perhaps, have made no objection; especially if there had 
been an express exclusion of those features of association from 
which the moral objections arise. But then it would have been 
no longer Fourierism, and there would, perhaps, have been no 
ground of discussion. It would hardly have been worth the while 
to occupy even one large column of a newspaper with a contro- 
versy respecting the merits of any mere scheme of partnership, or 
tenancy in common, or mutual insurance, or the formation of a 
trades-union, or any other project of association for pecuniary 
benefit, which left all the social and domestic relations, and all 
educational institutions, untouched. And so the leading party 
himself evidently felt it; for he very soon finds himself brought 
up against that most perplexing subject of education. Here the 
real difficulty, the very pinch of the controversy, commences. Now 
neither Brisbane nor Fourier had had any trouble about this. They 
most consistently march right up to the only conclusion which the 
social philosophy of the phalanx will admit. They lay it down, in 
the most explicit and unmistakable terms, that parental authority 
is no longer to have any control in this matter. The will of the 
phalanx must supersede that of the parent; and that, not only on 
the ground that this course cannot be avoided in consistency with 
the higher regulations of the general body, but because their doc- 
trine of passional attraction brings out the conclusion, that the 
father is often the most unfit person to direct in the education of 
his own son. The reason assigned for this is, that “he is most 
likely to impose upon him his own tastes, which may be very dif- 
ferent from the passional attractions of the child.” The latter is 
even to be more influenced by other children of nearly his own 
age, than by the advice and authority of the author of his being. 
“‘ The whole mechanism of the passional series,” it is said, “‘ would 


be destroyed, if the son inherited the tastes of the father.” Again 
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we are told, that “nature, in order to counteract all these defects 
of paternal education, gives to the child a nepucNance for the 
lessons of the father and tutor ; the child wishes to commaNnp and 
not to opEY the father. ... The natural instructors of children are 
those a little superior in age.” We have not quoted the worst of 
it. Those who wish to see much more to the same effect, may 
consult Brisbane’s book, from page 412 to 428; and also the work 
under review, pages 28, 29, &c. 

Here is the fifth commandment, and all the train of virtues and 
promis: .. blessings which spring from its observance, banished at 
once from this new social polity. Now the leading party in this 
discussion—we are glad to do him the justice to say it—was not 
prepared to go this length ; neither was he well able to stop short 
of positions reached by these founders of the school, without de- 
parting from that idea of the phalanx which was fundamental in 
the lowest ground of associationism. 

The subject of education could not be wholly avoided ;' but a 
most general statement is made, “that it would be the special 
charge of counselors elected by all the adult members, who would 
take care that the very best talents were to be from time to time 
employed in this department.” This is accompanied by the decla- 
ration of an opinion, ‘that all true teachers are created such, not 
manufactured ;” (see page 21 ;) and here is about all that we have 
on a subject to which Fourier and Brisbane consistently devote a 
large part of their works, and which, it is admitted, association 
must most essentially modify in all its features and fundamental 
principles. In reply to a complaint of the poverty of this answer, 
and to inferences deduced from the admitted doctrines of Fourier- 
ism, the respondent is unguardedly referred to the acknowledged 
“writings of associationists,” and is told that “if he had attended 
to them he might have seen how his obstacles were to be sur- 
mounted.” In return, the other side draws largely upon the works 
of those associationists who must be regarded, above all others, as 
standard authorities, if any such the system can claim. 

The respondent regarded this as fairly opening to him ground 
from which the letter of the terms of discussion might seem to 
have excluded him. Our own opinion of the matter may be ex- 
pressed in few words. The stipulation aforesaid was absurd, and 
of a nature very soon to defeat itself. It could have no effect to 
shut out the respondent from any conclusions he' might logically 
draw from any first ‘positions of the school. The other party, in 
reply, had no right to say that he did not understand those infer- 
ences as forming any part of the doctrine of association, but was 
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bound to show, if he could, the unsoundness of the reasoning by 
which they were deduced. In another point of view it was equally 
nugatory. In showing that such and such conclusions result from 
certain acknowledged positions, it is a mode of reasoning perfectly 
fair and legitimate, to appeal to the effect they have produced on 
the minds of others who have given the closest attention to the 
system,—who were its most ardent and consistent advocates,—who 
were placed in most favorable situations for its examination, and 
who were the most free from any counter influences which might 
prevent the doctrine from maturing (in their study of it) into its 
legitimate developments. This is a proper and very good colla- 
teral argument in showing the natural termination of certain courses 
of thought. We see where the most consistent travelers invariably 
come out, and we say, without hesitation, that the road must ne- 
cessarily lead directly there. The argument has great weight for 
almost any class of minds, and the respondent might therefore 
justly resort to it for the legitimate purpose of showing his readers 
‘that the “understanding” of the other party was wrong. Such 
and such, he might say, and does say, are the natural results of 
your scheme, and its admitted fundamental dogma of “‘passzonal 
attraction,” in respect to education, marriage, religion, &c. I do 
not thus ‘‘ understand” it, says the other party, and therefore you 
have no right to use it against me. Your understanding, it is 
replied, is wrong; and, among other arguments, I prove it by the 
fact that such were the understandings and inferences of the very 
founders of your school,—of your most eulogized and almost deified 
apostle,—of your ablest reasoner, placed in the most favorable cir- 
cumstances for the investigation and free utterance of the only 
possible conclusion. | 

In discussions like this, it is the part of wisdom to seize at once 
on some strong ground or grounds, which, with the least waste of 
collateral argument, may command the most speedy and conclu- 
sive decision of the whole matter. The respondent, we think, has 
done so. There are one or two positions of this kind that he 
keeps in view throughout, never suffering any considerations drawn 
solely from the economical aspect of the question, or any moving 
appeals which the other party so skillfully introduces respecting 
the miseries of the present social state, to draw him from these 
impregnable strongholds. One of these has:reference to the bear- 
ing of association on the domestic relations. Would it in fact de- 
stroy the family, or what Brisbane and Fourier ever condemn 
under the opprobrious name of the “isolated household?” If so, 
there is no great benefit or wisdom in discussing other points of 
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mere economy. This, to borrow one of the favorite technics of 
the Fourier school, is the “pivot” question, which, in the minds 
of all serious and religious men, should settle the whole matter. 
We know that association is regarded as having this effect by all 
the most consistent writers of the sect. They glory in it on this 
very account, as destroying a mischievous institution which they 
regard as the nursery of all narrow, and selfish, and unsocial feel- 
ings. ‘There is, moreover, nothing in association which can be at 
all said to resemble or to take the place of the secluded household, 
—that ancient kingdom ordained of God, where the father is both 
king and priest, where the mother is the subordinate though coun- 
seling authority, and where the children, when taught as they 
should be taught, grow up into the idea and feeling of filial reve- 
rence and filial piety, as the earliest and most abiding types of the 
reverence due to the “God of families” and Father of the race. 
In the phalanx there can be no feeling of home, as the parents’ 
home, with all the associations connected with that holy word. 
The néarest approach to it might consist in the temporary inhabita- 
tion of contiguous apartments, like the boarders in a large hotel ; 
and even this would be liable every moment to be broken up by 
the distribution of the groups and series into which the anti-do- 
mestic band must constantly be arranged and rearranged in follow- 
ing out the law of passional attraction. Mothers, even, must bé 
separated from their children, we are told by the best authorities, 
and immense nurseries take the place of that secluded apartment 
which is all the world to its tender inmates, and where God de- 
signed they should be taught those first lessons of authority which 
inculcate the doctrine that the highest good, and the most useful 
‘discipline, can only be secured by early putting their passional 
attractions under wholesome, although it may be severe, restraint. 
How can a man read his Bible, and its most solemn declarations 
respecting the duties of husband and wife, parent and child, master 
and servant, without feeling that God does most expressly sanction 
the family institution? And who that has any thorough experience 
of mankind but must confess, that the early associations of home, 
and its wholesome authority, are the great defense of almost all the 
virtue there is in the world, and one chief cause which prevents 
earth from presenting a picture of hell? 

It is the holy institution which secures to us at the same timé 
the blessings of society and: seclusion; the one as the rule, the 
other as the salutary exception. ‘The best of all possible condi- 
tions for the human soul, is found in that blessed state in which 
the most of our time is passed’ ‘in the retiremént of the family to 
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which we belong, as head or members, with the occasional meet- 
ing of our fellow-men in the friendly visits of social intercourse, or 
in the transactions of necessary public business, or in the house 
and worship of God on the holy sabbath. In this condition, one 
mode of life sweetly tempers and relieves the other. ‘The social 
feelings are cultivated without interfering with the discipline which 
requires meditation, either in solitude or surrounded only by those 
whom we can almost regard as part of ourselves, and to whom our 
inmost thoughts may. be communicated without restraint. “ It 1s 
good for man that he sit (or dwell) alone ;” and that he be thus 
much in the company of his own thoughts. It is the great evil of 
the present day that this is almost reversed. Society, with its 
many means of frequent and public intercourse, is becoming the 
rule, and family seclusion the exception. In proportion, however, 
as this gets to be the case, the effects are found to be most perni- 
cious, not only on the minds of children, but even of the older 
members of the family. A man might better suffer many pri- 
- vations, and the inferior comforts of a much inferior dwelling, 
and of a much plainer table, than to bring up his children in a 
boarding-house, even if much cheaper; or in any condition in 
which they never strongly form the idea of home, or of the whole- 
some conservative associations connected with it. At the utmost 
peril to their offspring do parents follow a mode of life that ever 
prevents their feeling the force of that word and that imptession. 
It is ever found that even the best men lose some of the restraints 
of virtue when abroad in the world, and away from the bosom of 
their families. They feel themselves without restraint, because 
all around them are relatively in a like condition, unfettered by 
domestic duties, and therefore irresponsible. Hence life in cities: 
is ever more relaxed than in the country; and just in proportion 
as we approach the anti-domestic and public state required in asso- 
ciation, vice is ever found to increase. The same men are ever 
worse when acting in masses and phalanxes than when alone. A 
public or corporation conscience is ever weaker than the individual 
Without the family and the family altar, the church, we verily be- 
lieve, would not long be continued on earth; and without this 
imperium in imperio, which is the nurse of all the social affections, 
and of the first ideas of authority and obedience, the state would 
soon cease to exist, as a power ordained of God. Even a hea- 
then philosopher could say—ZJn aris et focis est respublica ; and the 
earliest religions, in their symbols of the eternal fire, intimated that 
all political life came from ever cherishing the fructifying warmth 
of the sacred: domestic feelings of the family hearth. . We cer- 
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tainly would not bring back the worship of the Lares and Penates, 
but we would rather have our children deeply imbued even with 
superstition, than see them given up to the ungodly influences of 
the anti-domestic, and therefore—notwithstanding all its contrary 
pretensions—the really and ultimately anti-social phalanx. 

We know that the home does not always realize the picture that 
has been drawn; and nothing is more common than for the ene- 
mies of the “isolated household” to talk of the ‘“‘domicils of 
wretchedness” that are often found in large cities. Even these 
poor homes, we contend, are better than none; but they have no 
right to resort to the Five Points for illustrations of what God in- 
tended the family should be, and what, with all its imperfections, 
it ever tends to be, when the furthest removed from that crowded 
state in which it becomes more and more assimilated to the op- 
posing system. 

If association, then, must, in its practical operation, break up 
the household, it is enough for every serious and religious man. 
This point once established, and there is no need of rambling over 
any wide extent of collateral argument. Its advocates may paint 
in the most gloomy colors the miseries of the present social state ; 
yet still, if their remedy require the dissolution of the family, it is 
worse than any aspect of the disease. Whatever advantages of a 
physical or economical kind it may offer are too dearly paid for. 
That such is its tendency and inevitable result, we need not stop 
to prove. It is not only admitted as one of the best-established 
facts in respect to association, but is even gloried in by Fourier 
and his most consistent disciples, as one ‘of the chief excellences 
of his scheme. There is nothing against which they exhibit a 
more violent dislike than what they are fond of terming the “ nar- 
row,” the “selfish,” the “ anti-social,” ‘isolated household.” 

Another of these fundamental positions in the Fourier theory, 
the proper decision of which disposes of the whole matter, is found 
in their favorite doctrine of “passional attraction ;” and to this, 
too, the respondent, in the discussion under review, has directed 
his attention in a manner worthy of its supreme importance. The 
other party is evidently disposed to regard it as “‘ mere theory,” or 
as one of those incidental speculations which have little or no 
bearing on what he would style the “practical” aspect of associa- 
tion. Now if there is any one thing fundamental in the scheme 
of Fourier, it is this doctrine of passional attraction. We do not 
mean by this, however, that it is anything new or peculiar. It is 
the old form of error pervading almost every system of irreligious 
philosophy or sensual ethics. It is the old Epicureanism, appear- 
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ing under the more alluring guise of the sentimental school of 
Rousseau. According to it, the great end of existence is enjoy- 
ment. Man’s chief end is to enjoy himself. It is, as some of the, 
old heathen taught, vivere secundum naturam—“ to live according 
to nature,” as the highest rule of action, revealing itself, not in the 
conscience, but in the prompting desires of the individual; or, as 
it has been termed by a leading writer of the Fourier school, “ the 
decrees of the heart.” We certainly do Fourierism full justice, 
and fairly state its leading doctrine, when we say that it designs to 
discover a method in which every passion of every individual shall 
promptly find its gratification, with no obstruction, or the least 
possible obstruction, to the full gratification of the desires of others. 
In regard to the society taken collectively, as one existence, it is 
true without any qualification whatever. Its great end is the most 
intense enjoyment, unmeasured and unchecked by anything but its 
ability, and means of gratification. Of such a state, even if it 
could be secured, and secured to all eternity, we hesitate not to 
say, that instead of being a blessing, no greater curse could ever 
be inflicted by Heaven on those whom it had wholly abandoned to 
themselves. If enjoyment be the end, it must of course give the 
law, if law it can be called, to all below. Virtue, then, if there 
be any virtue, can only exist in the subordinate station of a means ; 
and as this implies a contradiction—as virtue must be an end or 
nothing—it follows that, in such a scheme, there can be no true 
morality, which always must have regard to a law above nature, 
of which enjoyment is the reward and not the end. Fourierism 
would, in fact, destroy licentiousness, by making all things licit. 
The respondent has given a most thorough examination to this 
main feature in the Fourier doctrine of association. He regards it 
as containing, more than any other part, the concentrated poison 
of the whole scheme, and as presenting a polar opposition to the 
cardinal precept of Christianity. It is in this point that the two 
systems directly repel each other. The doctrine of passional at- 
traction is the direct antithesis of the self-denial of the gospel. 
Christianity and the Scriptures treat man as being now lost, be- 
cause he is in that state of nature, which—if by some scheme it 
can only be enjoyed without interruption—Fourier regards as his 
perfection. He is now turned away from God to the following of 
his own will, and this will follows instead of governing his pas- 
sional attractions. His voluntas is ever in some shape voluptas, 
whether in a higher or lower, a more gross or a more refined, ma- 
nifestation ; whether it be the “lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, or the pride of life.” This in his natural state he calls his 
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freedom ; the Scriptures style it—“‘ walking after the desires and 
imaginations of his own heart.” Now the design of Christianity is 
to bring man back from this state of nature into a state of grace— 
to deliver him from the cruel bondage of the flesh and the desires 
thereof, and from the tyranny of his own will, itself held captive 
by the passional attractions of things without. It aims to introduce 
him to the “‘ perfect law of liberty,” or that liberty. which is only 
found in the voluntary submission of the soul to a law out of ttself 
as its highest and most blessed state. To this state of grace, so 
utterly unknown to the Fourier philosophy, Christianity has respect 
in its leading article of faith, and in its leading practical precept 
in harmonious combination. The first is the cross of Christ as 
the sole ground of justification, and the other the doctrine of self- 
denial. The soul is justified through the self-denial of Him who, 
although ‘in the form of God, humbled himself to the form of a 
servant,” that we might be exalted; who became poor that we 
might be rich; who died that we might live. And this life into 
which he saves us is the new life of the soul, denying the passional 
attractions of the flesh, and the world, and nature, and ever rising 
above them into higher and higher degrees of freedom, until it 
reaches the “glorious liberty of the sons of God”—that liberty 
which finds deliverance from the tyranny of nature in a voluntary 
submission to a law above it. 

The self-denial of the gospel, then, is a very different thing from 
that Epicurean counterfeit which might have place, for a time, 
even in the Fourier ethics, and which simply consists in refusing a 
present enjoyment as a means to a higher future gratification ; or, 
to use a homely yet just comparison, might induce a man to go 
without his dinner that he might have a better appetite and a 
larger enjoyment in his supper. Instead of this refinement of 
Epicureanism, the self-denial of the gospel is a good per se; it is 
an end in itself, although ever advancing to a higher valuation of 
the essential good contained in it. It is good for the soul thus to 
live a life above nature. It is its health, its well-being, its blessed- 
ness, thus to be in harmonious subjection to a law out of and above 
itself, instead of being under the never-satisfied and never-yielding 
tyranny—the «é6Aaovv al@viov—of its own raging passions, or pase 
sional attractions. : 

Hence it must. begin its Christian course by opposing ‘nature, 
and opposing itself. It must go back to.God by reversing the steps 
it took at its departure, when it was induced bythe serpent tempta- 
tion to seek that good in nature which can only be found in obedi« 
ence and in law. Ever since it desiréd to have its portion of goods 
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in this world, it has been floating down the stream; if it would 
ever return to God and true happiness, it must go back against the 
current. Its first sins were pride and unbelief; its first virtues, or 
its first exercises of spiritual life, must be faith and repentance. 
The first fruit of its false liberty was the following its passional 
attractions ; its first steps toward true freedom must be in the road 
of self-denial and the cross. Now how utterly out of place must 
all this be felt to be in the Fourier scheme, even although it had 
uttered no direct word in opposition ; how irreconcilable the ideas ; 
how alien to each other the spirit of the two philosophies ! 

Hence the Scriptures represent the present life as intended for a 
scene of conflict and discipline. In this way the very curse is con- 
verted into a blessing. Instead of its being the end of man, vivere 
secundum naturam, it is rather to contend with nature every day 
of his existence. Instead of its being his highest duty to study and 
observe her laws—according to the favorite philosophy of a nu- 
merous school, of which the disciples of Fourier form only one 

‘phalanx—he is often called to break them. He must sometimes 
even give his body to be burned; he must take up his cross, though 
in direct defiance of all his most cherished passional attractions. 

Hence, too, there are many things in human life, of which the 
Fourierite complains, that Providence intended should exist as the 
necessary means of this salutary discipline through which men 
travel from nature to grace—from the liberty of passion to the 
liberty of law. All false schemes of reform are as powerless to 
prevent them as Julian was to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. 
Hence there must and ever will be, and it is good for man that 
there ever should be, in this world, severe toil, and many priva- 
tions, and many desires ungratified. It is a yoke imposed upon 
the ‘sons of Adam, but ever becoming lighter, just in proportion as 
men ‘submit to it, and learn the ends for which it was designed. 
Those are very far from blessed who succeed in making their 
escape from it, and most accursed is he whom Heaven has given 
up to the gratification of every passion, even although such a state 
could be conceived of as extending through eternity. 

The design of law, as revealed in the Bible, is not alone to keep 
one being from interrupting the gratifications of another, but to 
produce a salutary restraint that would be needed, even if there 
were but one moral agent except God himself in the universe. It 
is not a necessary evil, the less of which the better, but the soul’s 
moral health. It is a good for man—a good in itself—that he 

should be governed, that he should be subject to law, and that, too, 
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to all eternity. ‘‘ Heaven and earth,” says Christ, “shall pass 
away, but one jot or tittle of the law shall never fail.” 

Hence also the disciplinary importance of many of those institu- 
tions with which Fourierism would dispense as hinderances to the 
unchecked developments of passional attraction. In this light, too, 
as well as in the other aspects in which we have viewed it, we see 
the immense value of the secluded family discipline. Here the 
child should be—and to some extent, undoubtedly, even in the 
most imperfect households, ever is—initiated into that first mystery 
which is above nature, namely, submission to lawful authority, 
leading to a recognition of the higher authority of the State, and of 
that still higher law from which must be seen to flow the true life 
of all subordinate institutions. Here he begins to learn the doc- 
trine, so strange at first to the human soul, that there really are 
passional attractions to be opposed, and that there is a nature 
which we are to resist. In regard to the early discipline of chil- 
dren, the Scriptures and Fourier are in a state of direct antagonism. 
** It 1s good,” says the Bible, ‘‘ that a man should bear the yoke in 
his youth.” It is not a result of the false institutions of society, 
but it is a wisdom higher than human, which gives us up, first to 
the restraint of parents, then of schoolmasters, then of civil rulers, 
then of church authorities ; so that the whole life of man becomes 
a scene of discipline, the more rigid and extensive, the better for 
the soul. 

There are many other topics of deep interest suggested by the 
perusal of this discussion, but our time and space will n.* permit 
us to dwell upon them. We cannot help, however, adverting to 
some of the peculiar methods of argumentation employed by the 
leading party. He evidently feels pressed by the immense diffi- 
culty of excluding the moral aspects of the question, in the effort 
to treat it simply as one of finance or practical economy. He is 
like Mr. Webster’s strong man in a morass. The logical power, 
acuteness, and strong common sense, for which the writer is so 
justly distinguished when unembarrassed, seem here to have de- 
serted him. In endeavoring to parry the irresistible blows by 
which his system, in its moral aspects, is assailed, he seems fre- 
quently to abandon facts for sentiment, and reasoning for those 
declamatory rhapsodies, which, whether true or false, leave en- 
tirely unaffected all the strong points of the argument. He dwells 
much—and invariably when most pressed—upon the miseries of 
the present social state, and the inefficiency of the church. He 
draws the most striking pictures of the selfishness of mankind, 
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and the recklessness with which every one pursues his own in- 
terest without caring how, in so doing, he may trample on the 
rights and interests of others. In all this, he never seems to feel 
how strongly it bears against those views of human nature, and its 
freedom from aay evil passional attractions, which are fundamental 
in the Fourier scheme. Neither does he seem to be aware how 
it confirms the strong position so often and with so much power 
presented by his opponent,—namely, that the rectification of the 
moral disorders of society is to be found in the efficacy of the gos- 
pel upon individual souls; a gospel which shall teach the rich 
humility, the poor content ;—which shall subdue the strife of con- 
flicting passional attractions, by steadily directing the mind to that 
high ground of a future life, from whose sublime elevation the 
jealousies and inequalities of this probation scene vanish into utter 
insignificance. ‘There is more wisdom and more Christianity in 
one sentence in Aristotle’s Politics, than in all the philosophy of 
Fourier. ‘It is of far more importance,” he says, (Politic., lib. 
il, 4,) ‘‘ to equalize the passions of men than their estates” —yaAAov 
yao det tac értOvpiac byadigey 4 Tag odvoiac. 

Admitting, however, all that is said respecting the miseries of 
the present social state, still it by no means follows that Fourier- 
ism is the remedy, or that it may not be far worse than the disease 
it professes to cure. In this respect the leading party seems to be 
under a perfect hallucination, if he does not rather betray the fact, 
that his predominant principle of feeling and action is to rail at all 
existing institutions, and especially the church. All the evils of 
the world, all cases of oppression, of famine, of pestilence, of crime 
and licentiousness, he seems to regard as being necessarily so 
many arguments on his side of the question; just as though a man 
should regard it as establishing the truth of hydropathy, or homeo- 
pathy, simply because he had shown that the world was full of 
disease and death. In pressing such arguments he seems to have 
no regard to resemblances or analogies. He does not hesitate to 
reason from the case of the starving Irish, to that of the farmers 
of Albany or Columbia counties, groaning under a feudal tyranny 
which enables them to have fuller barns and longer purses than 
the great mass of the allodial fee-holders in the state. 

A similar device of reasoning is employed, when the party 
presses into his service every institution which bears any resem- 
blance to association in its merely economical aspect. Does any 
one, for example, recommend a scheme of mutual insurance, it is 
atonce claimed as an argument, and frequently styled a concession (!) 
in favor of Fourierism. And so in regard to any notice of an Odd- 
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Fellowship association, or of.any union of.men protessedly for any 
purpose of rendering assistance to each other; it is at once pro- 
nounced an encouraging omen of “ the good time coming,” and all 
who speak favorably of anything of the kind are hailed as “ already 
having commenced the alphabet, and mastered the first letters of 
Fourierism.” So, too, let a word be said by any writer or speaker 
in favor of any scheme for improving the condition of the poor,— 
for diminishing the number of hours of daily labor, or for giving 
more time to mental improvement,—does any one, in short, even 
speak of the “ toiling millions” in tones of commiseration, straight- 
way with an absurd and even ludicrous self-complacency he is 
claimed as a Fourierite. Should he be an open opponent of asso- 
ciationism, all such language is most sapiently urged as triumphant 
proof of the writer’s inconsistency, or as furnishing an unanswera- 
ble argument against himself. We know too well the power and 
clearness of logic often manifested by the editor of the Tribune, to 
believe for a moment that he really can regard as legitimate or co- 
gent reasoning, assumptions so unfounded as these. 

Such combinations for mutual benefit differ from associationism 
as taught by Fourier, and, as the latter is essentially constituted, 
just in the very points where it is most objectionable. In other 
words, they leave unaffected all the social, domestic, parental, filial, 
and conjugal relations. If Fourierism did the same, it would be- 
come identical with them. It would, however, in that case, have 
no philosophy, no parade of science, nothing new, nothing to jus- 
tify the extravagant encomiums which have been bestowed on the 
‘‘immortal Fourier,”—in short, nothing at all worthy of the elabo- 
rate discussion which has been given to it. 

In the minds of serious and Christian men it. should be a con- 
clusive argument against Fourierism, that it does not rest at all on 
the Bible. Indifference here, or mere negative exclusion, is infi- 
delity. There are many subjects on which it would be out of place 
to refer to the authority of the Holy Scriptures, simply because such 
subjects belong to departments in which revelation does not assume 
to enlighten us. This may be said to be the case in matters of 
strict science. It may also be true in some branches of political 
philosophy ; though here we are inclined to think the word of God 
should have an authority which many are not disposed to concede 
to it. But in schemes for social regeneration, in which the great 
and fundamental questions are, or ever ought to be, —What is man? 
What is his true nature? What is his moral state? What are his 
true relations to the world of men around him, to the material and 
animal world beneath him, and to the spiritual world above him? 
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—in such schemés, we say, involving such questions, to leave out 
all consideration of the authority of that book which professes to 
contain, not only a revelation of God and divine things, but also, 
and in a main degree, a revelation of man unto himself; to have, 
in short, no recourse to the Bible in such examinations, or not to 
have frequent and confiding recourse to it, or to build up a social 
scheme without it, and to the exclusion of no feature which would 
have been admitted had the Bible never been known to have had 
existence,—this is sheer infidelity—heartless, contemptuous infi- 
delity. No matter what eulogiums some of the writers of the 
school may pronounce on Christ; no matter how they may employ 
two or three grossly perverted texts about the kingdom of heaven 
on earth, and good-will to man, and the law of love; it is a dis- 
paraging rejection of that which professes to be a light from heaven 
shining in a dark world, and from the illumination of whose rays 
no truly Christian mind would ever think of straying for a moment, 
on any question connected with the moral nature of man. We say, 
then, that, whether it rail or not, it is infidelity of the most heart- 
less kind. Its studied silence is more contemptuous and insulting 
when regarded in its connection with such themes, than the openly 
malignant opposition and profane ribaldry of the scoffer. 

On this ground alone we hesitate not to say that Charles Fourier 
was an infidel, without any faith in the supernatural character of 
either the Old or the New Testament. But this is not all. His 
fundamental positions in respect to human nature and human des- 
tiny are in diametrical opposition to those of the Scriptures. His 
whole philosophy on these points is alien to that of Paul and 
Jesus. ‘This is most conclusively shown by the respondent in the 
discussion; and to it we refer the reader for much fuller detail 
of argument than we can bestow in this review. Suffice it to say, 
that the French reformer utterly denies the facts of the fall and of 
human depravity, coolly assumes grounds which totally nullify all 
the great doctrines of atonement, of regeneration by a divine power, 
of self-denial, and of the cross; and then, in contemptuous disparage- 
ment of the revealed wisdom of God, would most absurdly attempt 
to prove that the evils of human nature proceed from society, rather 
than that the evils of society are the direct result of the corruption 
of human nature. In the face, too, of all this, they still have the 
folly, if not dishonesty, to insist that in the Fourier society all de- 
nominations of Christians may engage on an equal footing, and 
with equal consistency. 

Such is the scheme which, along with a kindred philosophy on 
many other points, has been for years circulated through our land 
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in the columns of the New-York Tribune. This journal puts in 
ever a great claim to the merit of fairness and neutrality in respect 
to theological opinion and discussion. Sometimes, in answer to 
the complaints of correspondents, it takes a position which, when 
viewed in connection with the facts, is absolutely ludicrous. ‘‘We 
cannot have our columns,” it often. says, ‘‘ occupied with matters 
of theology or the discussion of controverted religious points.” 
Now, is it possible that any one could have read the New-York 
Tribune for years, and yet have been ignorant of the length, and 
breadth, and depth, and real nature of its theology? Does the edi- 
tor imagine that by such declarations of neutrality, there can be 
kept out of sight what is so perfectly transparent as the religious 
opinions which are known to find favor in his journal, and which 
he has so long, and so indefatigably, and under so many appear- 
ances, and in so many modes of conveyance, been infusing into the 
public mind? There are many newspapers which we might read 
for years, and yet be ignorant of anything beyond the political, and 
literary, or scientific opinions of their conductors. But who is 
ignorant of the theology of the Tribune? What reader can be so 
simple as not to know—and that, too, judging solely from its daily 
perusal—that this theology is the same with that of Parker and the 
Roxbury associationists, and the Harbinger, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and George Sands, and Charles Fourier, and that whole 
class, who, with some shades of difference, do all unite in discard- 
ing the supernatural character of the Bible as conclusive authority 
in any social or moral question? This journal has been unable to 
conceal either its likings or its dislikes,—its prompt and lauding 
réception of all new and startling ideas at war with the old faith 
of the churches, or its hearty and unrelaxing enmity to what the 
great mass of believers regard as evangelical Christianity. It has 
made no coarse and railing assaults, but its constant and most 
adroitly managed irfluence has been ever steadily in favor of the 
one, and against the other. Wherever it has been continuously 
read from year to year, this unvarying prominence given to certain 
aspects of theology (without the alarm that might have been ex- 
cited by the use of plain and open language) must have told pow- 
erfully on the minds of the young. The children of pious parents 
who have for a long time been permitted to read such a journal, 
must have had their faith insensibly weakened in the Scriptures 
and creeds of their fathers, and unless divine grace restore them, 
cannot hereafter look upon the Bible in the same light as though 
their unformed opinions had never been subjected to this hostile 
influence. ) 
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It is, too, among just such a class of readers that peculiar cir- 
cumstances have given it a most extensive circulation. Com- 
mencing as the organ of a large and most respectable party, it found 
its way into thousands of families it would never have reached, 
had all the marked features of its subsequent course appeared 
plainly and frankly set forth in the original prospectus; if it had 
openly said in the start, We intend to devote much of our space to 
the advocacy of the doctrines of Charles Fourier; we mean to be 
zealous for the right of tenants to treat as feudal tyranny the per- 
formance of their stipulations with their landlords; we mean al- 
ways to make room for every atheistical tirade of Robert Owen, 
whatever may be its length; we mean warmly to advocate some 
of the most ultra and unconstitutional measures of abolitionism. 

But not to dwell on its connection in other respects with almost 
all the radicalism and infidelity of the day,—what right, we ask, 
had it to open its columns for so long a time, for the spreading of 
these abominable tenets of Charles Fourier? What right had it to 
present this infidel philosophy to the children of those who had 
taken it for so very different a purpose, and who composed in the 
main a portion of the community inclined, professedly at least, to 
conservative views both in politics and theology? It is all trifling 
to say that this was a separate concern, a private matter of dealing 
with the Fourier lecturer. All who are known to be in the habit 
of reading the journal, and on whose patronage it was expected to 
depend, had an interest in such a contract. A man publishes a 
bad book on his own responsibility. People may buy it or not as 
they choose. But the known circle of readers of a daily journal, 
especially if they had been induced to take it on well-known grounds 
of a political nature, have certainly some right to a voice in the 
question, whether or no it shall be the vehicle of what they must 
regard as a daily stream of infidelity. As well might a clergyman, 
pretending to be orthodox, claim the right of permitting an infidel 
or a Universalist to occupy his pulpit every afternoon, or, at least, in 
the evening, if the regular occupant had punctually discharged his 
duties during the day; with as much justice might he tell those 
who complained of such a proceeding, to leave, or stay away from, 
the church, as the editor of such a journal to assume that his highly 
respectable circle of readers—a very large portion of them serious 
and religious men—or the numerous party of which it professed to 
be the organ, had no right to find fault with any such private sale 
and arrangement of his columns. The forbearance of the readers 
of this paper has been astonishing... It has doubtless been caused 
by a strong conviction that its editor has many redeeming qualities, 
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both of mind and heart, which tend to palliate the mischief of his 
false philosophy. ‘They justly give him credit for talent of the 
highest order, for honesty of purpose, and a sincere feeling of 
philanthropy. Surely, in gratitude for this, he is bound to keep 
from his columns whatever may offend the religious feelings of 
that large class of serious men by whom such forbearance has 
been so long and so kindly exercised. 





Art. II.—AHistory of the English Revolution of 1640, commonly 
called the Great Rebellion: from the Accession of Charles I. 
to his Death. By F. Gutzor, the Prime Minister of France. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 1846. 

The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, with Elucidations. 
By Tuomas Cartyte. New-York: Wm. H. Colyer, No. 5 
Hague-street. 1846. 

The Protector: a Vindication. By J. H. Mertz D’Avsiens, 
D. D. New-York: Robert Carter, 58 Canal-street. 1847. 


ALTHOUGH two articles, written with distinguished ability, have 
already appeared in this Review on the subject of Oliver Crom-’ 
well and the revolution-with which his name is connected, yet, as 
no portion of English history has been so studiously misrepre- 
sented, or is of deeper interest to the present generation, it is not, 
perhaps, presumptuous in the writer to think that the subject is: 
still unexhausted, and will bear to be brought tothe attention of 
the reader again. 

After the death of Cromwell the reins of government fell back: 
into the hands of the Stuarts, and the task of giving to posterity 
a record of the events connected with his administration devolved 
on those who were interested to heap indignity and disgrace on his 
memory. Hence the stream of history has been polluted, and the 
character of the Protector comes down to us distorted by the pre- 
judiced and malicious colorings of Hume and Clarendon. 

The professed object of the volumes quoted at the head of our 
article is to correct these errors, and to set Cromwell right before 
the world. The work of M. Guizot is incomplete, the present 
volume being only a prelude to the History of the Commonwealth, 
which is yet to be published. It takes-us down only to the death 
of the king, and -breaks off when the story is at the height of its 
interest. The author has sought out his facts diligently, but he 
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has discriminated badly in the choice of his authorities, and has 
followed too much in the beaten track of English history. He 
does not appear to have properly understood or appreciated the 
character of Cromwell. 

The book of Mr. Carlyle is of a very different character. That 
original and extraordinary genius has discarded altogether the 
colorings of prejudiced historians, and, collecting together the 
letters and speeches of Oliver, has enabled us to judge of him 
by his own words and acts, without the comments of infidelity or 
the prejudiced insinuations of royalty. His book completely res- 
cues the character of Cromwell from the odium which has been 
attached to it, and awards to him the place in history to which his 
great abilities and his distinguished services entitle him. It is 
worthy of the eminent man whose name it bears. 

The work of D’Aubigne is more unpretending than either of the 
others, and better calculated for popular use. The author follows 
in the: track which Carlyle marked out before him, and has drawn 
his facts almost entirely from the work of his industrious prede- 
cessor. Itis written in a neat and flowing style, and cannot be read 
without producing a strong impression in favor of the Protector. 
Indeed, the character of the work is well described by its title. 

That portion of English history brought under review in these 
volumes possesses a very peculiar interest in this country, and 
indeed wherever true liberty is cherished. The great battle be- 
tween Charles and his subjects—between despotism and freedom 
—between the dead formulas of an established church and the 
fundamental essentials of a spiritual religion—was fought for no 
single generation, for no isolated land; but its fruits have been 
particularly abundant and glorious in the broad and beautiful coun- 
try which we are proud to call our own. 

Popular. liberty was at this time almost quenched in every 
country in Europe. In the strife between the great barons and 
the crown, during the earlier days of the feudal system, the people 
held, as it were, the balance of power, and, being courted by both 
of. the contending parties, grew. gradually into consequence, and 
exercised a large influence in the government. It was during this 
period that parliaments were established; and the principle of 
popular representation was introduced to check the power of the 
nobles on the one hand, and of the king on the other. But, as the 
barons lost their power, and sunk quietly under the shadow of the 
sovereign, the motive for allowing the people to share in the govern- 
ment was greatly diminished, and the whole power of the state fell 
into the hands of the sovereign. 
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This retrograde revolution—a revolution in favor of despotism, 
and adverse to liberty—was, at the period of the Rebellion, accom- 
plished in all the nations of the continent, and royalty, freed from 
its ancient trammels, had become well nigh absolute. The pomp 
of courts, the lust of conquest, the perpetuation of wars, the dis- 
continuance of popular assemblies, the passive obedience of the 
people, all proclaimed the strong preponderance of royal power. 

England was among the last to yield to these adverse influences. 
She had, many years before, wrung from King John the Great 
Charter, and she had continued to maintain a representation in the 
government through the House of Commons; but these did not 
prevent her from ultimately falling into the same current with her 
continental neighbors ; and every successive reign seemed to gain 
some new advantage over human rights, till the last remnant of 
liberty was nearly extinguished. 

Under the haughty tyranny of the last Henry the royal preroga- 
tive was scarcely questioned. Parliament was still called together, 
but it was only the pliant instrument of the king’s despotism. 
The courts of law, the ministers of religion, the haughty nobility, 
and the obsequious commons, all strove which should be before- 
hand with the others in ministering to the king’s capricious desires. 

In the height of his arrogance he quarreled with the pope, and 
caused his parliament to set up an independent religious establish- 
ment, and to proclaim him “the only supreme head of the Church 
of England on earth.” The Reformation under Luther had pre- 
pared the way for this daring measure, and a new and powerful 
element was thus introduced into the state, which was destined to 
shake the arbitrary power of the throne, and re-establish the rights 
of the subject. 

To give success to his daring measures, the king was obliged to 
countenance the disciples of Luther, foster the great Reformation, 
and expose the practices of Rome. The public mind, aroused 
from the stupor of so many years, and released from the powerful 
superstitions under which it had bowed itself, plunged at once into 
a sea of bold and daring speculations, in pursuing which it neither 
consulted the new head of the church, nor the spiritual authorities 
which he had established. 

Henry was alarmed, and proclaimed the fundamental principles 
of his new faith, beyond which his subjects were not to pass: but 
although he persecuted Catholics and Protestants alike, piling up 
fagots for the one, and building scaffolds for the other, yet he could 
not restrain the minds of men from rioting in that freedom which 
he had been instrumental in tees His subjects willingly 
Vou. VIII.—4 
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broke from the old establishment, but no power could hold them 
to the new. Catholics not only became Protestants, but Protest- 
aats became Puritans, and Puritans soon began to question the 
authority by which a wicked king imposed on the church of God 
the forms of its worship and the doctrines of its belief. 

Here was the commencement of the great English Rebellion, 
which resulted so gloriously for the cause of human rights. It is 
true that the strong arm with which Henry ruled the nation, and 
the steady and popular reign of his daughter Elizabeth, smothered 
for awhile the flame which was thus kindled; but the death of 
Elizabeth made way for the house of Stuart, with its succession 
of weak and contemptible sovereigns, giving full scope to the bold 
and independent elements which had been silently gathering 
strength in the heart of the nation. 

The twenty-two years of James were marked by some disor- 
ders and many bold complaints on the part of the people; but it 
was reserved for the tyranny of his son Charles to drive the people 


‘into acts of open resistance. During the first three years of his 


reign he dissolved three successive parliaments, because they 
sought to redress some of the grievances of the state; and, having 
thrown into the tower the boldest advocates of popular rights, he 
resolved to govern without the aid or counsel of his people. 

Tyranny now took the place of law. The “ Petition of Rights,” 
which Charles had subscribed with his own hand, was disregarded ; 
ancient laws and the most solemn recent pledges were outraged ; 
the courts of justice were made the corrupt instruments of the 
king’s rapacity ; monopolies for the manufacture of soap and other 
articles were ‘sold to favorites ; ship-money was levied; the mili- 
tia disarmed ; troops quartered on the people, and the prisons filled 
with those who had dared to raise their voice against the king’s 
oppressions. 

In the church, Laud, the archbishop, undertook to establish uni- 
formity, in doing which he proved himself even a greater despot 
than the king. The least derogation from the canons or liturgy 
was punished as a crime ; the pomp and ceremony of the discarded 
Catholic worship were everywhere revived ; magnificence adorned 
the walls of the churches ; consecrations were performed with the 
most ostentatious ceremonials, and a general belief in the speedy 
triumph of Popery prevailed. ‘I hate to be in a crowd, ’ said the 
Duke of Devonshire’s daughter to Laud, in apology for having 
gone over to the Catholic communion; “ and as I perceive your 
grace and many others are hastening toward Rome, I wish to get 
there comfortably by myself.” 

4* 
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Nothing could be more uncongenial to the feelings of the Eng- 
lish people than this retrograde movement toward the high church 
authority of old Rome. For nearly a century they had been strug- 
gling on toward refotm ; the Bible had been printed in the English 
tongue, and was widely diffused ; the simplicity of its doctrines 
had made a strong impression on the heart of an honest, thinking 
people, and the proceedings of Laud excited a general feeling of 
repulsion. The churches were in consequence mostly deserted, 
and in a few instances the bishop, in order to gather congregations 
for his splendid and gorgeous temples, was actually obliged to have 
recourse to compulsion. 

This absurd policy was followed by its natural consequences. 
Nonconformity, at first confined to the few and the obscure, was 
embraced in the towns by the better class of citizens, and in the 
country by the freeholders, the lesser gentry, and a few of the 
higher nobility. Disgusted with the high pretensions and harsh 
measures of the primate and his spiritual hierarchy, the people 
took to their embrace the persecuted and rejected nonconforming 
ministry ; and under their guidance and teachings a deep vein of 
piety was opened in the heart of the English nation, from which 
sprang a religion remarkable for the simplicity of its forms and the 
spirituality of its worship. 

But the new religious tendency was not toward regularity and 
uniformity. On the other hand, many little independent sects 
sprang up under the influence of that repulsion which was the 
natural effect of Laud’s stringent measures, and, in disgust at his 
high-church dogmas, they rejected all general church government, 
and claimed the right to regulate their own forms of worship as 
they chose. , 

Persecuted, these various sects clung together, and constituted 
a strong party, opposed alike to the high pretensions of the arch- 
bishop and the arbitrary measures of the king. They took the 
Bible as their guide ; its doctrines were the theme of constant dis- 
cussion ; its teachings were the only acknowledged rule of right ; 
and truth, honesty, industry, self-denial, and holiness, were incul- 
cated in the shop and in the field, at the family altar and the fire- 
side ; and a new race of men sprang into existence, whose integrity, 
patient endurance, steadfast firmness, and sublime dependence on 
God, made them capable of the highest efforts and the most daring 
enterprise. ! 

Individuals, and in many instances whole congregations, wearied 
with opposition and persecution, sought some retreat where the 
arm of power could not so easily reach them. Many retired to. 
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Holland, and many more sought a refuge in the forests of the new 
world. Whole families sold their property, and, embarking in 
companies, under the charge of some minister of their own faith, 
prepared to give up home and friends, their old ties of locality and 
brotherhood, for the unmolested worship of the Most High in the 
distant wilderness. Educated, intelligent, moral, industrious, pa- 
tient, and self-denying, they went forth, the pioneers of liberty, to 
give tone and energy to the character of a whole people, and to lay 
the foundations of this great and glorious republic. 

Many expeditions of this character took place silently, and with- 
out any obstacles on the part of the government. But all at once 
the king perceived that they had not only become numerous, but 
that many considerable citizens were engaged in them, and that 
they were carrying with them great riches. It was no longer a 
few weak and obscure sectarians who felt the weight of tyranny, 
but the feelings of these were now shared by men of every rank. 
It was necessary to stop this outflow of the discontented; and 
- accordingly an order from council was issued, forbidding the expe- 
ditions in a state of preparation to sail. O, blindness to the future! 
At that very time (May 1, 1637) eight vessels, ready to depart, 
were at anchor in the Thames. On board of one of them were 
Pym, Haslerig, Hampden, and Cromwell. The king’s order pro- 
bably sealed his own fate. 

The archbishop, in attempting to carry his retrograde reforms 
into Scotland, aroused the spirit of resistance in that hardy and 
independent people, and he ceased not to add fuel to the flame till 
the Scots flew to arms. The war with Scotland called for re- 
sources which the king could not command without the concurrence 
of his people; and he resolved, after an interregnum of eleven 
years, once more to assemble a parliament. 

But during these long years of oppression and tyranny the minds 
of men had not become reconciled to the yoke ; and on coming 
together again in their legislative capacity they immediately began 
to deliberate on the old subject of grievances. The king wanted 
money, and not complaints ; and after testing their temper for three 
weeks, he grew angry, and, ordering them before him, pronounced 
their dissolution. But he soon repented of his haste. Strafford 
was defeated almost without striking a blow ; and Charles, pressed 
with difficulties on every side, found it necessary to call another 
council of his people, and on the third of November, 1640, was 
assembled at Westminster that famous body, destined to be known 
through all time as the Long Parliament. 

It was now fifteen years since Charles ascended the throne, 
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For the half of a generation England had been without a parlia- 


ment. The constitution lay in ruins, and arbitrary force had been 
substituted for popular law. Three successive parliaments had 


been dissolved in as many years, for daring to assert the rights of 


the people, and now another had shared the same fate. What was 
to be done? Were the people to recede or go forward; to aban- 
don their rights, or maintain English liberty in its original strength ? 
Fortunately, the late war had just then fully revealed the king’s 
weakness, and the people resolved to strike for liberty. ‘ Never,” 
says Clarendon, “had the attendance at the opening of a session 


been so numerous; never had their faces worn so proud an aspect 
in the presence of sovereignty.” 


The new parliament commenced the work of reform with a bold 


hand. The innovations of the archbishop were attacked, and 


finally abolished ; the star chamber, the north court, and the court 
of high commission, were annulled ; a law was passed taking from 
the king all power to dissolve parliament without its consent ; 
Strafford and Laud were impeached and thrown into the tower ; 
the bishops were excluded from their seats in the upper house, 


and finally seized and cast into prison; Prynn, Burton, Bostwick, 


Leighton, Lilburne, and others, were released from their dun- 


geons; the dissenting sects reappeared from their hiding-places, 


and the power of the state was again exerted to protect the rights 


of the citizen. 


The king subdued his resentment, and, feeling his weakness, 
quietly yielded to the storm; giving a reluctant approval to all 
these sweeping reforms, and even consenting to the death of Straf- 
ford, an active, able minister, from whose talents and boldness the 


people had suffered much, and from whom they had most to ap- 


preliend in the future. 


His execution relieved them from a press- 


ing danger ; but the contemptible conduct of the king, in thus sacri- 
ficing his ablest and most faithful minister, shows how little faith 


could be reposed in him, even by his partisans. 


Mr. M’Cauley 


tartly observes, that it is good-there should be such a man as 
Charles in every league of villany. It is for such men that offers 
of pardon and reward are intended. They are ever ready to secure 


themselves by bringing their accomplices to punishment. 


The abortive attempt of the king to seize the five members 


brought his affairs to a crisis. 


Five days after, he quitted White- 


hall to enter it no more as an independent sovereign, and retired 
to the north for the purpose of assembling an army in order to re- 


gain his lost prerogative. 


At York he was overtaken by commis- 
sioners authorized to propose terms for the settlement of all differ- 
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ences between him and parliament; but Charles was now sur- 
rounded by his cavaliers, and inspired by too many high hopes to 
yield anything to the demands of his people. 

Both armies took the field in 1642. On the part of parliament 
the command was given to the Karl of Essex, a brave and experi- 
enced officer, but by no means equal to the temper of the times. 
The war was consequently conducted without energy, and resulted 
in no decisive advantages to either party down to the battle of 
Marston Moor, in 1644, two years after. It was at this battle 
that Cromwell appeared for the first time distinctly as the hero of 
a well-fought field. It was his energy and skill which determined 
the fate of that great battle, and henceforth he was to take a con- 
spicuous part in the conduct of public affairs. 

As a public man he was not altogether unknown. He had been 
a member of Charles’s third parliament, also of the short parliament 
of 1640, and now held a seat in the Long Parliament. In these 
bodies he was known as one of the firmest and most consistent 
supporters of the popular cause, and was always found by the side 
of Pym, Hampden, &c., in their resistance to the arbitrary mea- 
sures of the king. 

- He entered the army as a captain of horse, but was soon placed 
at the head of a regiment which he had raised among his own ac- 
quaintance. His men were remarkable for their orderly conduct, 
piety, and conscientious support of the popular cause, and were 
organized into a church under Cromwell’s immediate eye. In this 
regiment no swearing was allowed,-no plundering, drinking, or 
other disorders; and, having the fear of God before their eyes, 
they soon lost all other fear. 

- Such had been his success in the discipline and management of 
his men, that before the battle of Marston Moor he had been pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-general. New-Castle, with six 
thousand troops, was shut up in York, and in the latter part of 
June, Prince Rupert, the boldest and most dashing leader of his 
time, appeared from the hills of Lancashire with an army of twenty 
thousand fierce men to relieve the place. The parliamentary army 
under Manchester and Cromwell drew out on the moor to meet 
him, and the result was, to use the quaint words of Carlyle, “four 
thousand one hundred bodies to be buried,-and the total ruin of the 
king’s affairs in those northern parts.” The prince had been suc- 
cessful in his first assault, and the parliamentary army was routed 
onthe right wing ; but the squadrons of Cromwell bore down with 
such overwhelming force as to retrieve the fortunes of the day, 
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and bring out of the jaws of defeat the most glorious and complete 
victory which had yet crowned the arms of the popular cause. 

The circumstances of this great victory were such as to bring 
Cromwell more prominently before the people, and make him at 
once the object of admiration and of jealousy. The old generals, 
naturally enough, saw in his rapid advancement danger to their 
power, while the Scots and Presbyterians regarded his influence 
as the chief obstacle to making their religion the religion of the 
state. 

Since parliament had taken the “covenant,” the Presbyterians 
had made a bold push to suppress the smaller religious sects and 
establish uniformity throughout the kingdom. The assembly of 
divines had received orders to prepare a plan of ecclesiastical state 
government, and four Scottish commissioners were appointed to 
act in concert with them, that the established doctrines and forms 
of worship might be the same in both kingdoms. Commissioners 
had also been appointed in each county to investigate the conduct 
and faith of the clergy, and no less than two thousand ministers 
were, in a brief space, ejected from their livings. 

Cromwell looked on these proceedings with decided disapproba- 
tion. In religious matters he adhered to the Independents, and, as 
the army was generally of the same religious faith, they rallied around 
him as their leader, and formed a party adverse to the parliamentary 
movement. In waging war against the tyranny of the English hie- 
rarchy, he had not anticipated the establishment of another tyranny 
equally odious, but had contended for that free toleration without 
which there can be no true liberty. He therefore raised his voice 
and exerted his influence against this new form of religious pro- 
scription, and presented an opposition so formidable as to excite 
the particular displeasure both of the English Presbyterians and 
their Scottish allies. One species of opposition led to another, 
and Cromwell turned the tables on his enemies by censuring the 
conduct of the leading officers, and the general management of the 
war. He and Major-general Crawford, a Scottish officer of some 
prominence, became accusers of each other before a committee of 
war, and the feelings of the generals being shared by their follow- 
ers, the dispute soon brought within its vortex the principal circum- 
stances connected with the two campaigns. 

Essex and Waller had been fitted out with armies no less than 
four times, and the resources of the nation had been tasked to their 
utmost to furnish supplies; but, down to the last battle, nothing 
had been accomplished. The timorous, undecided policy of the. 
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commanders had already protracted the war two years; negotia- 
tions for peace and the restoration of the king had been regularly 
opened after every battle ; and the covenant, which brought the aid 
of Scotland, bound the army to the defense of the tyrant against 
whom they were waging a deadly warfare. 

These circumstances gave Cromwell an advantage of which he 
well knew how to avail himself, and he spoke out plainly. Indeed, 
such a war little suited his direct and straightforward mind. “I 
will not deceive you,” said he to the men about to enlist under his 
banner, “nor make you believe, as my commission has it, that you 
are going to fight for the king and parliament. If the king were 
before me, I would as soon shoot him as another. If your con- 
sciences will not allow you to do as much, go and serve else- 
where.” 

Feeling thus, he acted accordingly. At the second battle of 
Newbury, in October, the royal forces rather had the worst, and 
Cromwell pressed Manchester, the commanding general, to follow 

-up his advantage, fall upon the king’s rear as he retired, and make 
an end of the war -at a single blow. But Manchester refused. 
Twelve days after, when the king marched back to the relief of 
Donnington Castle, he again pressed the importance of an imme- 
diate attack, in which the king must necessarily have been over- 
thrown, but his advice was again overruled. 

_ It was evident that these Manchesters, Wallers, and Essexes, 
must in some way be got rid of; and Cromwell, being now as- 
sailed, came out boldly and returned the attacks of his enemies. 
He brought charges against Manchester before parliament ; but, as 
this did not reach the root of the evil, he soon after originated the 
famous ‘‘self-denying ordinance,” a scheme to cast off all these 
dead weights at once. ‘‘ What do the enemy say?” said he in his 
speech on the occasion; ‘nay, what do many say who were 
friends at the beginning of the parliament? Even this—that the 
members of both houses have got great places and commands, and 
the sword in their hands; and what by interest in parliament, 
what by power in the army, will perpetually continue themselves 
in grandeur, and not permit the war speedily to end, lest their own 
power should determine with it.” 

The design of the “ self-denying ordinance” was to deprive the 
‘“‘ members” of their ‘ great places.” It proposed that they should 
be recalled to their seats in parliament, and that others, not con- 
nected with parliament, should be appointed in their stead. It 
also allowed religious men to serve without first taking the cove- 

nant. 'This ordinance had to pass, and the old officers laid down 
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their commissions. Sir Thomas Fairfax was made lord general, 
and: Essex was pacified with a princely pension. The “new 
model” went into operation, and parliament saw an immediate im- 
provement in its affairs. 

The “self-denying ordinance,” and its results, are generally 
quoted as presenting the most indubitable testimony of Cromwell’s 
craftiness and ambition. The suspicious circumstance about it is, 
that Cromwell, although cut off from his command by it, with the 
rest of the chief officers, never laid down his commission, but con- 
tinued in active employment to the end. of the war. Those who 
regard him as an overreaching aspirant, see in this fact the plainest 
proof that the ordinance was introduced and carried into operation 
for the purpose of clearing the field for his ambitious projects, and 
that it was never his design to comply with its requirements. But 
the circumstances are easy of explanation without attributing his 
conduct to cunning, duplicity, or an overweening desire to promote 
his own advancement: and we are disposed to adopt that construc- 
tion most in accordance with the facts. , / 

The “ self-denying ordinance” passed on the fourth of April, 
(1645.) It required all such officers as were members of patlia- 
ment to lay down their commissions within forty days, and resume 
their seats in parliament. Cromwell was not present when the 
bill finally passed, ,but had been sent, with Waller and Massy, 
into the west against Goring. A letter from him, dated on 
Wednesday, the ninth, represents him as busy with the enemy on 
the preceding sabbath, (the sixth,) in the vicinity of Salisbury, and 
he continued actively employed in this quarter for several weeks. 
But before the forty days had expired he went up to London, as 
Sprigg tells us, to hand in his commission, “kiss the general’s 
hand,” and take leave of the army. But just at that time Prince 
Rupert, who was then at Worcester with an army, had sent two 
thousand men across to Oxford to give convoy to a quantity of ar- 
tillery. The committee of the two kingdoms who had charge of 
all military matters met Cromwell at London, and desired him to 
intercept the convoy. The order was of a nature to admit of no 
delay ; and he immediately threw himself into the saddle, and, two 
days after, attacked and routed the detachment, took two hundred 
prisoners and a large quantity of stores, and then, marching rapidly 
to the west, gained a victory at Whitney on the 26th, another at 
Bampton Bush on the 27th, and on the 29th summoned the garri- 
son at Farringdon, and attempted’ to carry it by storm, but drew 
off on the first or second of May, to comply with an order for joins 
ing the army at Reading. 
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His successes were fully reported to the commons, and made 
much noise through the country. ‘ Who will bring me this Crom- 
well, dead or alive?” said the king, who had been sadly annoyed 
at his rapid movements and brilliant sallies. Fairfax was now in 
daily expectation of a decisive action; and being anxious that so 
brave and capable an officer should not be lost to him at such an 
important moment, he wrote to parliament, desiring that Crom- 
well’s command might be continued; and it was accordingly 
continued for another forty days by the house, and afterward for 
three months by the lords. He also received an order to join the 
main army at Northampton. He set out immediately, and reached 
the grand army on the 13th of June; and on the following day 
was fought the great battle of Naseby, in which he took so distin- 
guished a part. This great victory was the result of his prowess 
and energy, and placed the continuance of his command beyond 
the reach of all factious and ‘“self-denying ordinances.” It will 
thus be seen that this circumstance, so much wielded to Crom- 
‘well’s prejudice, is susceptible of an easy and natural expla- 
nation. 

The battle of Naseby proved to be a death-blow to the royal 
cause. ‘The king’s affairs soon became desperate, and he finally 
surrendered to the Scots, and the Scots gave him up to the Eng- 
lish. He was sent, for the time, to Holmby Castle, in Northamp- 
ton, and a long series of negotiations followed between him and 
parliament, with a view to his restoration. These proceedings 
greatly displeased the army ; and all the jealousies and animosities 
between the Presbyterians and Independents, which had been 
smothered as long as there was a common enemy in the field, 
were now revived. 

The Presbyterians, who had a large majority in parliament, 
sought to seize the government, and make their religion the reli- 
gion of the state; but the presence of the army was a perpetual 
obstacle to their designs. Resolutions were passed to disband it; 
but they refused to be disbanded without their pay, and were evi- 
dently not very anxious to retire and leave the field to their less 
tolerant rivals. Foiled in the first object of its wishes, parliament 
next pushed on its negotiations with the king. They hoped to 
persuade him into the covenant, and their suit was backed by the 
Scots, the queen, and the whole French court, who all urged him 
to abolish the Episcopal Church, and throw himself into the hands 
of the Presbyterians, who were pledged at once to restore him to 
his lost power. | 
The Independents of the army viewed these advances with 
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alarm. They were the friends of toleration, and could see but 
little advantage to themselves for all their toils and sufferings if 
they were only to change the tyranny of episcopacy for that of 
presbytery. ‘They were willing to tolerate both the one and the 
other, but they desired at the same time to secure liberty of con- 
science for themselves and their children. 

They resolved, therefore, to prevent the consummation of such 
an arrangement, and it was for this purpose that Joyce was sent 
to seize the king. ‘This was a movement of the Independents in 
which Cromwell is supposed to have participated, together with 
the other officers and troops, though he openly denied all know- 
ledge of the transaction. 

The king, after his seizure, was treated with the utmost defer- 
ence. Mrs. Hutchinson tells us that “he lived in the condition of 
a guarded and attended prince ;” that “all his old servants had 
free recourse to him ;” that “all sorts of people were admitted to 
come and kiss his hands ;” and that a great familiarity also grew 
up between him and the principal officers of the army, particularly 
Cromwell, Fairfax, and Ireton. 

The feelings of Cromwell had evidently become very much 
softened toward the king; and when he witnessed the interview 
between Charles and his children, after long months of separation, 
he spoke of it as a most touching spectacle—said that he had been 
deceived—that Charles was the best man in the three kingdoms— 
and that, in declining the terms of the Scots at Newcastle, he had 
saved the country from ruin. , 

With these changed feelings toward the fallen monarch, he soon 
came to entertain the opinion that he might be restored to power, 
with himself and friends at the head of the government to keep the 
balance even between the contending parties, and that the affairs 
of the nation might thus be advantageously and securely settled. 
Negotiations were accordingly opened, and terms offered, much 
more favorable to the king than any which he had yet received. 

These terms proposed that he should give up for ten years the 
command of the militia, and the nomination of the great officers of 
state; that seven of his former counselors should remain banished 
from the kingdom; that all civil and coercive power should be 
withdrawn from the Presbyterian ministers; that episcopacy 
should, to a certain limited extent, be restored ; that liberty of con-. 
science should be guarantied ; that no peer created since the break- 
ing out of the war should sit in the upper house; and that no 
cavalier should be admitted to the next parliament. 

Under this new era of goed feeling Mrs. Cromwell, Mrs. Ireton, ' 
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and Mrs. Whalley, were introduced at Hampton Court; and the 
king, it is said, proposed to bestow on Cromwell a peerage, with 
the title of Earl of Essex, invest him with the honor of the garter, 
and give him the command of his guards. Ireton, his son-in-law, 
was to have the government of Ireland, and a distribution of like 
favors was to be made to other prominent individuals in the army. 
Several months passed in this courteous intercourse, and strong 
hopes were entertained that it would result in that satisfactory set- 
tlement of the kingdom for which the people had so long looked in 
vain. But it subsequently appeared that while these negotiations 
were going on, the king was, with his usual duplicity, giving encou- 
ragement to other projects, by which he hoped to be entirely freed 
from the trammels of his new friends, and restored to his ancient 
power. ‘ Without me,” said he to Berkley, who urged him to ac- 
cept the proposals of the army, “these people cannot extricate 
themselves: you will soon see them too happy to accept more 
equitable conditions.” 

In this country we are so much in the habit of associating all 
irue liberty with republicanism, that such a settlement looks a 
little like a betrayal of confidence on the part of Cromwell, and it 
was certainly so regarded by a portion of the army, which body 
had imbibed strong republican tendencies; and, having a most 
cordial hatred for the king, could not regard with patience any 
step looking toward his restoration. 

But the civil war had not been undertaken to put down monarchy, 
but to secure the individual rights of the English people. All the 
reforms thought to be most desirable had been made, and it now 
only remained to settle the government in such a way as to perpe- 
tuate the advantages gained. We confess, therefore, that such a 
settlement does not seem to us to imply any undue ambition, or a 
betrayal of confidence, on the part of Cromwell; but that, on the 
other hand, it offered advantages more solid than any other course 
which could have been adopted. Cromwell would have made a 
splendid minister, and would not, in our opinion, have suffered 
himself to be seduced from the path of duty by any influences 
which the king could have thrown around him. English liberty 
would have been at once permanently established, and the scenes 
of blood afterward enacted, and ending, finally, in the restoration 
of the Stuarts, would have been avoided. 

* But Charles had by no means resolved to commit himself to the 
keeping of his new friends. While the negotiations were going on 
with Cromwell and Ireton, he was also holding out hopes to the 
Presbyterians, and at the same time stirring up the elements of 
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another war. Cromwell, whose eagle eye penetrated his designs, 
became uneasy and suspicious. The king had said to Capel, “‘ Be 
assured the two nations [Scotland and England] will soon be at 
war. The Scotch promise themselves the co-operation of all the 
Presbyterians in England ; let our friends, then, hold themselves 
ready and in arms.” He also wrote to the queen (October, 1647) 
that he was courted by both factions, and should join the one which 
offered the greatest advantages, and probably the Presbyterians. 
“For the rest,” he continued, “I alone understand my position. 
Be quite easy as to the concessions I may grant. When the time 
comes I shall very well know how to treat these rogues, and in- 
stead of a silken garter I will fit them with a hempen cord.” 

This letter was sent carefully sewed up in a saddle ; but it was 
intercepted by the vigilance of Cromwell, who put a speedy end to 
the negotiations. From this time the king was looked after with 
more care; his liberties were abridged; his old servants were dis- 
missed ; and he soon began to feel that he was a prisoner. He 
now became alarmed, and resolved to make his escape ; which he 
did in the night, and in disguise, retiring to the west, and seeking 
shelter and protection in the Isle of Wight. 

The flight of the king was the signal for the commencement of 
another civil war. For this the elements had been ripening many 
months. The great royalist party were always ready to take the 
field in behalf of their sovereign. The great Presbyterian party, 
having put down Laud and the church hierarchy, was intent. on 
securing itself permanently in power ; and their hopes, like those 
of the royalists, were now centred in the king. Scotland had long 
since offered to espouse the cause of the king, on condition that he 
would take the covenant; and being now touched with sympathy 
at his condition, determined to come at once to his rescue. And 
the city of London, which held the purse-strings of the nation, 
adhered to the a interest, and was in a state of the most 
fearful excitement. 

On the other hand, the Independents of the army were broken 
into factions, and no longer able to act in concert. The late nego- 
tiations of Cromwell and Ireton with the king had shaken the con- 
fidence of a large body of fierce republicans, and brought them 
out into a distinct faction, opposed alike to their old leader, to the 
royalists, and to the Presbyterians. Discontent everywhere pre- 
vailed ; anarchy and insubordination appeared among the troops, 
and insurrection and riot prevailed i in the city of London. 

Cromwell was in a sea of difficulties... With parliament seeking 
a reconciliation with the king, Scotland threatening war, the Press 
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byterians and royalists ready to fly to arms, and his own forces 
distracted and divided, he seemed to stand forsaken and alone. 
But he quickly saw where lay the hopes of his party. His first 
efforts were directed to a reunion of those who had hitherto acted 
against the king. _ With this view he called his friends around 
him at his own house; he visited the London city councils, and 
appealed to them to act with their former energy and patriotism ; 
and he ordered a council of the leading officers to meet him at 
Windsor early in 1648. 

This meeting was one of unusual solemnity. The first day of 
the council was entirely devoted to prayer; and as no clear indi- 
cations of the path of duty were yet gleaned, the second day was 
spent in the same solemn and impressive services. According to 
the account of General Allen, after many had spoken from the 
word and prayed— 

“The lieutenant-general did press very earnestly on all those pre- 
sent a thorough consideration of our actions and of our ways, particu- 
larly as private Christians, to see if any iniquity could be found in 
them, and what it was ; that, if possible, we might find it out, and so 
remove the cause of such sad rebukes as were upon us. ... And in this 
path the Lord led us not only to see our sin, but also our duty, and 
this so unanimously, with weight upon each heart, that none was hardly 
able to speak a word to each other for bitter weeping. ... And presently 
we were led and helped to a clear agreement among ourselves, not 
any dissenting, that it was our duty, with the forces we had, to go 
out and fight against those potent enemies which that year, in all 
places, appeared against us, with an humble confidence in the name 
of the Lord only. And we were also enabled, after seriously seeking 
his face, to come to a very clear and joint resolution, on many grounds, 
at large there debated, that it was our duty, if ever the Lord brought 
us back again in peace, to call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to 
an account for that blood he had shed and mischief he had done, to 
his utmost, against the Lord’s cause and people in this poor nation.” — 
Letters and Speeches, p. 87. 


It was, then, in this prayer meeting of generals—this council of 
devout patriots—that the death of the king was decreed. He 
whom no contract could bind ; whose word—“ the word of a king” 
—was like a rope of sand; who was the centre on which every 
discontented faction rallied ; who, during six years, had deluged 
the country in blood, was at last to be regarded as a public enemy. 
The war, henceforward, was to be against, and not for, the king; 
and, if taken, he was to be tried as acriminal and executed as a 
traitor. Who will say that this was not a righteous decision ? 

With this distinct objéct before him, and sustained once more 
by the united voice of the army, Cromwell returned to camp, 
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quelled its disorders, and, having obtained the consent of the lord 
general, took the field and commenced active operations. Hamil- 
ton, with an army of more than twenty thousand Scots, was under- 
stood to be advancing to the assistance of the king, and no time 
was to be lost. The country was everywhere in a state of insur- 
rection, and Wales was actually in arms. Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale, who was opposed to Cromwell at Naseby, had taken the 
field, seized Berwick and Carlisle, and was on his way to join the 
Scots. 

But the celerity of Cromwell’s movements baffled all the schemes 
of the enemy. He marched into the west, reduced Pembroke, 
quelled the rising spirit of royalty, and then hastened toward the 
north to support Lambert, who was already watching the advance 
of the Scots. The two armies met in the vicinity of Preston; and 
although Cromwell was less than half the strength of his antago- 
nist, yet, seizing a favorable moment, when the Scots had their 
lines greatly extended, he fell upon them with his usual confidence 
and impetuosity, and in two or three successive engagements anni- 
hilated all their forces. More than two thousand were killed, and 
about nine thousand taken prisoners—the latter being more in 
number than his entire army. 

In the mean time Fairfax had reduced the insurrectionary spirits 
in and about London; and Cromwell, having now terminated the 
second civil war by one of the most brilliant campaigns on record, 
returned to the capital, to see that justice was executed against 
Charles Stuart, “that man of blood,” who was regarded in the 
army as the author of all the calamities of England. 

We need not recount the circumstances attending the death of 
the king. That painful event was the result of a deliberate pur- 
pose on the part of the army. We have already seen that it was 
resolved upon by the council of officers at Windsor, and was then 
deemed a measure so just and important as to be the principal 
element in bringing about that united action which enabled them 
to triumph in the late campaign. Later events had not tended to 
shake their determination. 

But, right and equitable as the execution of the king might be, 
to accomplish it was no easy matter. The people, bred up to re- 
spect the royal person, contemplated .such an event with horror. 
The majority in parliament, so far from desiring it, were the open 
advocates of his return to power ; and the ordinary courts, guided 
by the light of English law, must pronounce that the king could do 
no wrong, and hence must be free from any criminal charge. 

But the proverb saith that “where there is a will there is a 
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way ;” and “the way” chosen in this extremity was to exclude 
from parliament by force such members as could not be relied upon 
by the army, and intrust the duty of constituting a court for the 
trial of Charles to the remainder. Cromwell was not in London 
when Colonel Pride ‘“ purged the house,” but no one doubts that 
this measure was taken with his concurrence and advice. Both 
he and Fairfax were appointed on the court, but the lord general 
attended only one sitting. Cromwell, on the other hand, was a 
constant attendant ; and it was his firmness, more than that of any 
other person, which carried the state steadily through this tragic 
scene. 

For many years the guilt of this transaction was regarded as 
little less than murder, and the part which Cromwell bore in it 
attached an odium to his name which it will require other long 
years entirely to wipe away. But at this day there are few per- 
sons who question the equity of that proceeding, however much 
they may doubt its policy. 

We do not think it worth while to waste words on the character 
of Charles Stuart. The facts which we have narrated will settle 
that pretty thoroughly with any reader not very deeply imbued 
with the absurd doctrine of the divine right of kings. Weak and 
insincere, he was unfitted by nature for his high station, and the 
circle of his crimes extended through the whole decalogue. His 
sentence declared him to be a tyrant, a traitor, a murderer, and a 
public enemy ; and the judgment of mankind will generally concur 
in the correctness of its delineation. 

The army had been excited against him by six years of cruel 
civil war, during which much property was wasted and many valu- 
able lives destroyed. All propositions to restore him to his throne, 
on terms which ould have secured the people against his injustice 
and tyranny, had been rejected, and no hopes of a peaceable settle- 
ment of the kingdom remained so long as Charles Stuart lived. 

Mr. Macauley, who has no hesitation in acknowledging the 
justice of the king’s. sentence, reasons strongly against the policy 
of his execution. He says that the blow which terminated his life 
transferred the allegiance of every royalist to an heir who was at 
liberty, and that, under such circumstances, to kill the individual 
was not to destroy, but to release, the king. ‘‘'To take one head,” 
he continues, “it was necessary to strike the House of Lords out of 
the constitution, to exclude members of the House of Commons by 
force, to make a new crime, a new tribunal, a new mode of pro- 
cedure.” 

It is certainly true that the constitution was changed—that the 
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house of parliament was violated, and all the proceedings relating 
to the king’s death extraordinary. But these things resulted more 
from the revolutionary state than from the necessity of taking the 
king’s head. Everything was now unsettled. Parliament, which 
had so long administered the government, had dwindled into con- 
tempt. Its numbers were greatly diminished ; it was torn by fac- 
tions ; it had been overawed by the army, overawed by the mob, 
and was the instrument of any master who chose to assert his au- 
thority. A new power had arisen, and was making itself felt in 
the direction of public affairs. That power was the army. It first 
aimed only to intimidate; it then purged the house; it next abo- 
lished_the lords, and then expelled the “rump,” and set up a 
government of its own. If the king had not been called to his last 
reckoning, but had remained a prisoner in the tower, there is no 
reason to believe that these or similar disorders would have been 
avoided. It was not, then, the “‘ taking of one head” which gave 
rise to these changes in the government. They were the natural 
result of the revolutionary state. , 

In considering the policy of the king’s execution, it should not be 
forgotten that it was Charles who had so often stirred up the ele- 
ments of civil war; that it was Charles who was coquetting by 
turns, or at the same time, with every faction and every party ; that 
it was Charles who was the centre of every discontented movement ; 
that to restore him to power was now impossible—to keep him a 
prisoner was to preserve in the heart of the nation the elements 
of perpetual strife. His death did indeed transfer the allegiance of 
his people to his son; but that son was at a distance, and could 
not return to claim his throne without levying open war, which was 
much less to be dreaded than internal faction. All the power of 
England could not keep Charles from plotting mischief; but 
Cromwell made very short work with his covenanted son. 

After the death of the king, the government continued to be ad- 
ministered by parliament—now reduced to a “‘rump”—assisted by 
a council of state, forty-one in number, of whom Bradshaw was 
president.. In this council were Fairfax, Cromwell, Whitlock, 
Henry Martin, Ludlow, the younger Vane, &c., &c. Cromwell 
was soon named lord lieutenant of Ireland, ond set out in great 
state and ceremony for his. new command. 

Ireland was at that time little more than-a nation of at ace 
and for many years the island had been a scene of the wildest an- 
archy. ‘‘ Ever since the Irish Rebellion broke out,” says Carlyle, 
“and changed into an Irish massacre in the end of 1641, it has 
been a scene of distracted controversies, plunderings,' excommuni- 
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cations, treacheries, conflagrations, universal misery, and blood, 
such as the world before or since has never seen.” 

Ormond, the lieutenant under the late king, had returned thither 
with a new commission, in hopes to co-operate with Scotch Ha- 
milton in the second civil war; but arriving too late for that object, 
had done the next best thing for the royal cause, which was to unite 
all the discordant and distracted elements in the island against the 
new commonwealth; and at Cromwell’s arrival, Dublin and Dury 
were the only two places still held by the parliamentary forces, both 
of which had lately been invested by the enemy, and the latter was 
still under siege. All Ireland was joined in one great combination 
to resist the Puritanic government of the sister isle. 

With the insurrectionary spirit scarcely quelled in England, and 
the indications of a new civil war gathering in Scotland, Crom- 
well saw necessity for the most vigorous and decisive action; 
and he accordingly fell upon the rebels like the hammer of Thor, 
_ breaking down and crushing in a way which soon terminated the 
war, and tamed the rude and discordant population into the most 
humble submission. 

The enemy, at his approach, retired to the stronghold of Drog- 
heda, and, when summoned to surrender, gave no satisfactory an- 
swer. The lord lieutenant immediately arranged his batteries, and, 
having made a breach in the wall, carried the place by storm, after 
a protracted and desperate struggle ; and, instead of giving the 
usual quarter, put the whole garrison, amounting to over two thou- 
sand souls, to the sword. Much has been said of the cruelty of 
this act, so different from Cromwell’s usual bearing after a victory. 
The best explanation of it is to be found in his own dispatches. 
He there regards it as a just judgment of God, and expresses his 
belief that it will prevent the effusion of blood for the future. He 
says :— 

“T am persuaded that this is a righteous judgment of God upon 
these barbarous wretches, who have imbrued their hands in so much 
innocent blood, and that it will tend to prevent the effusion of blood 


for the future ; which are the satisfactory grounds to such actions, that 
otherwise cannot but work remorse and regret.”—Letters and Speeches, 


p- 128. 


Carte tells us that ‘“‘the execrable policy of that regicide” 
(meaning Cromwell) “had the effect he proposed ;” and whoever 
looks over the history of the war will come to the same conclusion 
as Cromwell’s enemy. It spread abroad the terror of the conquer- 
or’s name so thoroughly, that, after the fall of Wexford, the garri- 
son of which was, in part, dealt with after the same stern fashion, 
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garrison after garrison yielded quietly at his approach, until the 
whole of Ireland was subdued. 

In the midst of this campaign of triumphs be was summoned 
back to England. ‘Fhe Scots had made a treaty with the Prince 
of Wales, had proclaimed him as Charles the Second, and were 
meditating a descent into England, for the purpose of placing him 
on the throne. The lord lieutenant, on his arrival, was received 
with all due honors, and from Bristol to Whitehall, says Carlyle, 
was one “wide tumult of salutation, congratulation, artillery vol- 
leying, and human shouting.” 

It would seem that Fairfax had resolved not to command the 
army against the Scots. His wife was a decided Presbyterian, 
and had strongly reprobated the proceedings against the late king. 
She now probably favored the claims of Charles the Second, and 
influenced her husband not to fight the covenanters. Both Whit- 
lock and Ludlow tell of solemn conferences at Whitehall, preceded 
by prayer, in which Cromwell pressed Fairfax to take the com- 
mand, and lead the army into Scotland; but he continued to de- 
cline, and finally sent in his resignation. Cromwell was then 
appointed lord general, and with his usual promptitude took: the 
field. 

In two brilliant campaigns—terminating, the one with the great 
battle of Dunbar, and the other with the great battle of Worcester 
—Cromwell subdued all the enemies of the-commonwealth, and 
left the unfortunate young king an outcast and a wanderer. 

He next turned his attention to civil affairs. Mr. Curry thinks 
‘‘ that now his ambitious purposes were, to a good degree, matured, 
and that he began to feel that it was the intention of Providence to 
raise him to the throne.” If this was really the case, one would 
think that so shrewd a man as Cromwell would have seized the 
moment when the country was ringing with his fame, and he was 
high in the affections of the people, to consummate his object. 
And yet it was nearly two years from the battle of Worcester be- 
fore he dissolved the remnant of the Long Parliament, and a-year 
from that event to his assumption of the protectorate. If his origi- 
nal design had been to mount to the throne, surely he would not 
have waited to try so many experiments. That he was ambitious, 
we do not doubt—so were Washington and Bolivar; but that he 
sought his own elevation at the expense ‘of the liberties of eagles 

we see no good reason to believe. 

It is a very common thing-in this country sciliele expressions of 
regret that Cromwell finished his career by seizing the reins of: 
government; and that he did not, like Washington; resign into the. 
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hands of the people his sword when his work was done, and retire 
from public life till called forth by the voice of his country. 

We doubt whether the different circumstances under which 
these great men acted have been sufficiently considered. When 
Washington was offered the crown, by an army ready and willing 
to sustain him, his conduct was such as we had a right to expect 
from his previous character: but it is by no means certain that 
Cromwell would not, under similar circumstances, have pursued a 
similar line of conduct. 

To Washington the path of patriotism and duty was perfectly 
plain, and any high-minded man, not over greedy of power, would 
have done as he did. England, the only enemy of America, had 
made a treaty of peace with us, and left us free and independent. 
We had no Prince of Wales hovering on our coasts, and making 
interest with the surrounding nations to restore him to the throne 
of his fathers. We had no great royal party, ready to rise at the 
Jeast appearance of weakness or disorder, and overthrow the 
government. We had no violent internal factions—no great disa- 
greements about the form of government—nothing to settle with 
regard to the future. 

Republicanism had grown with our growth and strengthened 
with our strength. Every state had its own constitution, laws, 
and form of government, to which the people had been accustomed 
for long years, and no great innovations or changes were demanded 
by any party. The whole framework of our government was al- 
ready settled, and the revolution made us only independent of 
Great Britain. Washington could, therefore, safely lay down his 
power, and be assured that no disastrous event would follow. 

It was not thus with England. There the people originally took 
arms to secure certain rights; but in the course of the war they 
found it impossible to make any terms with their king, and they 
therefore took his head and discarded his family. A foreign prince 
might have been imported, as was afterward done in ’88; but the 
army, into whose hands the power had fallen, was too republican 
in its opinions to submit to such a step. The commonwealth 
therefore found itself without a government, while the fiercest fac- 
tions prevailed, and men were everywhere ready to sustain their 
opinions by the sword. 

England was indeed belted with difficulties. The republicans 
would not listen to the restoration of the kingdom for a moment. 
The ‘nobility were mostly royalists, who were always ready to 
take arms for the crown. Scotland was the centre of Presbyteri- 
anism, and was’ morose and ill at ease because it had failed to 
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establish the nation on the basis of the covenant; while the young 
king was watching the tide of events at the French court, ready to 
take advantage of any internal disturbance in order to vault into 
the vacant throne. 

Had Cromwell, under these circumstances, laid down his power, 
no one can doubt that a train of events similar to those which actu- 
ally took place after the death of the Protector would have ensued ; 
that despotism would have resumed its iron sway ; that the great 
and glorious progression of the people toward civil and religious 
freedom would have come to a sudden pause; that Cromwell 
himself would have soon found a secure place in the tower, or 
felt the hangman’s rope tighten about his neck. 

We can see no way by which Cromwell could have resigned 
his power without endangering both the liberties of his country 
and his own personal safety. It was evident that he alone could 
steer the ship of state through the surrounding dangers, and that if 
he relinquished the helm it must be lost. Anarchy and weakness 
would have ensued for a season, and then Charles and despotism. 
His only chance was to retain in his own hands the power of the 
gtate, until the country had settled down into quiet and subordi- 
nation. 

Let the reader call to mind what actually took place after the 
death of Cromwell. ‘The country then had been under a settled 
government for several years, and the mantle of power dropped 
quietly from the shoulders of Oliver to those of Richard, who was 
proclaimed without a dissenting voice in every part of the nation, 
and the officers of the father continued to hold their places under 
the administration of the son. But when he discovered his own 
incompetency, and gave up the government, the utmost confusion 
followed. First, a council of officers undertook the government ; 
then they revived the ‘‘Rump Parliament ;” then there was an 
insurrection of royalists; then parliament was expelled, and-a 
committee of safety established; and finally Charles the Second 
was brought back to compose the disorders of the nation. 

It was not then, in our opinion, an overweening or impure ambi- 
tion which urged Cromwell on to power, but circumstances, and 
circumstances which he ought not to have disregarded. Mr. 
Vaughan, who has written very ably of this interesting period of 
English history, doubts whether he was ever at heart the advocate 
of a republican form of government. 

Cromwell was the friend of /zberty, without being very deeply 
- yersed in the different theories of government. The evils which 
existed in the state were sufficiently obvious to his mind, but how 
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to devise a cure was exceedingly difficult. He gave the subject 
much earnest attention, and evidently vacillated between different 
theories.. The republican form would have been most popular 
with a large portion of the army, but in the midst of such fierce 
factions and so many dangers he might well fear to trust it. Mo- 
narchy, in the old form, seemed to be out of the question; and, in 
our opinion, he chose wisely when he resolved to institute a sys- 
tem making as few alterations as the circumstances would admit 
in that form of government to which the people had been so long 
accustomed. 

The. people of England, at this time, had no clear notions of a 
government purely popular, and were so little prepared for its 
practical developments as to show to us, if not to Cromwell, the 
utter impracticability of a scheme of government founded on that 
basis. . Royalists, Presbyterians, republicans, and levelers, had 
all proved themselves alike intolerant, and each was ready to 
defend his own views with the sword. Under such a state of 
- things, a government founded on opinion could not possibly hold 
together. 7 
- We know that some writers think otherwise, and tell us that 
liberty can always safely be left to take care of itself. Mr. Macau- 
ley, for instance, says. that there is only one cure for the evils 
which newly acquired freedom produces—that cure is freedom! 
‘“‘ When a prisoner,” says he, “leaves his cell, he cannot bear the 
light of day: he is unable to discriminate colors or recognize 
faces. But the remedy is, not to remand him to his dungeon, but 
to accustom him to the rays of the sun. The blaze of truth and 
liberty may at first dazzle and bewilder nations which have become 
half blind in the house of bondage: but let them gaze on, and 
they will soon be able to bear it.” 

In this beautiful passage Mr. Macauley seems to forget that the 
sudden blaze of light which falls on the feeble vision of his pri- 
soner when he steps forth into the beams of full-orbed day is apt 
to produce blindness, and that the skillful physician graduates the 
light: according to the strength of the patient’s eyes. In case of 
long imprisonment and great weakness of vision, the remedy 
would be, not certainly to remand the prisoner to his cell, but to 
introduce him to such a degree of light as he could bear, and thus 
continue to admit more and more, till he could finally endure the 
flood of day. And this strikes us as the true reading of Mr. Ma- 
cauley’s illustration. 

We may be wrong, but we do not now recollect any instance in 
the history of the world where a nation has passed at once from 
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despotism to the full blaze of republican freedom without suffering 
a counter-revolution. Revolutions which attempt very great 
changes are seldom, if ever, successful. ‘The American revolu- 
tion, the French revolution of 1830, and the English revolution of 
1688, were all successful, and resulted in the immediate and per- 
manent enlargement of human rights; but none of these wrought 
fundamental changes in the government. 

The attempt of the French to found a republic on the ruins of 
their long-established monarchy was an utter failure. . Faction 
succeeded to faction, till, exhausted by their bootless efforts, the 
people suffered the government to fall under the iron rule of Na- 
poleon, and finally back into the hands of the Bourbons. The re- 
volution of which we are treating, suffered a similar fate. The 
people first sought shelter from the rage of faction in the power of 
Cromwell, and then fell again under the yoke of the Stuarts. 

It must, we think, ever be thus. Men suddenly set free from 
long-established restraints plunge into excesses, and thence fall 
into some new despotism. ‘They have been so long in the house 
of political bondage, that they cannot endure the dazzling light of 
full, unrestrained liberty, but are smitten with blindness, and grope 
their way back to their old prison-house. 

It is for this reason that the world struggled so long in vain for 
that freedom which, since the days of Cromwell, has made such 
astonishing progress among the nations. Men have sought liberty 
in all ages of the world, and have been strong enough to overthrow 
their tyrannical masters; but, like an unruly horse which has 
broken the reins and thrown its rider, they rush madly on, not 
knowing what use to make of their newly acquired freedom, till, 
exhausted by their bootless efforts, they quietly yield to the direc- 
tion of some new master. 

We do not believe that men are to wait for liberty till they have 
become wise and good in slavery. That, to use another figure of. 
the gifted Macauley, ‘‘ would be worthy of the fool in the old story, 
who resolved not to go into the water till he had learned to swim.” 
But as the man who for the first time trusts himself in the water 
should be particularly careful. of his footing, so that nation which 
has never tried the sweets of liberty should be careful, when it en- 
ters its pure stream, not to be seduced too far till.it has accustomed 
itself to.its new element. 

A careful investigation of this subject will show, we think, that 
the liberties of mankind are not to be achieved by great revolu- 
tions, but by trial and experiment in a moderate way. Our own 
country enjoys a greater degree of freedom than any other in the 
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wide world, and it is the centre from which the light has gone out 
to illumine the nations. But our institutions had their origin, not 
in the wisdom or device of man, but in a train of experiences 
shaped by Providence, and over which men exerted little control. 

The Puritans, in pursuit of religious liberty, came to America. 
Here they settled under the shadow of the English throne, but re- 
moved alike from its tyrannies and its corruptions. They grew up 
in neglect, and being left to form their own political organizations, 
they humbly copied the representative system of England, with 
such modifications as their plain and homely circumstances re- 
quired. Released from the dungeons of European despotism, 
their eyes were gradually strengthened under their colonial vassal- 
age, and they went on step by step, combating practical errors, 
struggling against the usurpations of their imported governors, 
complaining of wrongs, rooting out intolerance, declaring them- 
selves independent, and finally binding themselves together by a 
written constitution. 

While, therefore, it is true that the only cure for the excesses of 
freedom is freedom, it is also true that the remedy is far from being 
infallible, and that it is most successful when taken in homeeopa- 
thic doses. In our opinion, then, any attempt to establish a re- 
public in England would have failed, and Cromwell acted wisely 
in shaping his government in accordance with the usages and pre- 
judices of the people. 

Cromwell’s ascent to power was easy and natural, and we can- 
not see those evidences of an impure ambition which are so gene- 
rally ascribed to him. As lord-general he was already the chief 
man in the nation, and had long controlled, more or less, both the 
military and civil power. It was as easy for him to have stepped 
into the vacant throne on returning in triumph from the battle of 
Worcester, as it was to be proclaimed Protector three years after- 
ward. But he paused, as we verily believe, to see what would be 
most for the good of his country and the success of Protestantism. 
After repeated solicitations from his parliament, he peremptorily 
declined to take the kingly office, and was never for a moment 
intoxicated with the cup of power which he had so largely 
tasted. 

Cromwell was ambitious, but not for himself or for his family. 
His ambition regarded his country, and the success of the Protest- 
ant religion. He was ambitious to make England the queen of 
the Protestant world, and ambitious to protect the persecuted and 
down-trodden from the shafts of the oppressor. His course toward 
the poor sufferers of Piedmont is well known. Indeed, the power 
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of England was, in his hands, uniformly exerted to shield the 
Protestant churches all over Europe. 

His administration was marked by the strength of his own steady 
and vigorous mind. He had no fear of his power, and was not, 
therefore, jealous of popular encroachments. He gave the country 
a constitution far more liberal than any which had preceded it; 
equalized the representative system in a manner which even Cla- 
rendon commends ; gave parliament a voice in the appointment of 
his ministers ; yielded up the entire legislative authority without 
even reserving the veto power; and was the first statesman who 
conceived the idea of religious toleration. It is worthy of remark, 
too, that his institutions became more and more liberal as his 
power was established ; and, had he lived, we doubt not that the 
arbitrary features of his government would have entirely disap- 
peared. 

No administration was ever more respected abroad. ‘ The 
lord protector’s government,” writes a Brussels correspondent in 
Thurloe, ‘“‘ makes England more formidable and considerable to all 
nations than ever it has been in my time.” His acute mind rea- 
dily discovered where lay the great source of England’s prosperity 
and power, and his zeal for commerce surpassed that of all the 
sovereigns who had preceded him. The impulse given by his 
potent hand to the prosperity of England is felt, even down to the 
present time. : . 

His “‘ besotted fanaticism,” as his enemies are pleased to call 
his attachment to religion, never clouded his perceptions of the 
public good. He surrounded himself with men of the highest 
ability and integrity, and his court combined regal dignity and state 
with the strictest sobriety, temperance, and good order. He was 
also tolerant toward his opponents, and, where no doubts were en- 
tertained respecting their integrity, he often raised them to place 
and power. Blake, who made the English flag so terrible during 
his ascendency; Hale, the renowned and incorruptible judge ; 
Burnett, the Scotch jurist ; and Lockhart, the celebrated French 
ambassador, were all stanch opponents of the protectorate, but 
owed their elevation to his favor. : 

The cup of power, which so intoxicated Napoleon, produced. no 
such effect on Cromwell. Those successes which seduced the 
Frenchman into endless wars, and finally led to his overthrow, had 
no power over the practical mind of the great Englishman. Al- 
though he never looked on war till more than forty years old, yet 
he never fought a battle without gaining a victory, and never 
gained a victory without annihilating his foe. Although no states- 
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man till he was thrust at the head of the English government, yet 
his eagle eye watched over every department of the public business, 
and he was as successful in his foreign negotiations and foreign 
wars as he had been at the head of an army. No prosperity made 
him vain, no adversity fretted him; but in the storm of battle and 
on a bed of sickness he was equally ready to ascribe all to the favor 
and goodness of God; and he went down to the grave in the full- 
ness of his power, in his own house, and surrounded by his family 
and friends. 

Although the government ultimately fell back into the hands of 
the Stuarts, yet Cromwell’s splendid administration was remem- 
bered, and the revolution of 1688, regarded as so glorious an era 
in English history, was the direct fruit of his labors. The people 
were never entirely satisfied with his government; yet when the 
weak and corrupt sons of the late king returned to power, followed 
by retinues of profligate and debauched courtiers; ‘“‘when the 
Dutch cannon startled an effeminate tyrant in his own palace; 
when the conquests which had been made by the armies of Crom- 
well were sold to pamper the harlots of Charles; when English- 
men were sent to fight under the banners of France against the 
independence of Europe and the Protestant religion ; many honest 
hearts swelled in secret at the thought of one who had never suf- 
fered his country to be ill used by any but himself.”* The com- 
parison was too humiliating to the honest heart of the English 
people, and they arose in their wrath and expelled the tyrant from 
their throne, and invited a foreign prince to take his place. 

One of the greatest faults of the work of M. Guizot, placed at 
the head of this article, is the flippancy with which it speaks of 
Cromwell’s hypocrisy, fanaticism, and ambition. At one time he 
is a “fanatic ;” then he is “devoured by ambition and doubt ;” 
then he “‘ hypocritically affects moderation,” &c., &c. It is true 
that words like these are so familiar in all English history, that a 
foreigner may well be excused for using them ; but we have looked 
through his pages with great care to find facts to sustain such lan- 
guage, and have looked in vain. We have already expressed our 
opinion in regard to the charges of ambition ; and, although our 
article is unreasonably long, yet we cannot part with the reader 
till we have said a word as to his ‘‘ hypocrisy.” 

Mr. Carlyle has, we think, given to the world the materials foe 
making up an intelligent opinion on this subject. We refer to 
Cromwell’s letters. It is in his family, in private intercourse with 
familiar friends, and in hasty notes and letters, that a man breathes 
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out his soul. It is impossible for any one always to sustain an 
assumed character. He may do so in his robes of office, in his 
state papers and public correspondence ; but to confidential friends, 
and in the bosom of his family, nature will speak out—the true 
man will be revealed. Hence the public are always desirous to 
get hold of the private correspondence of statesmen and politicians. 
Hence the rapid sale of the late work of William Lyon M’Kenzie, 
containing private letters from Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Butler, &c. 
We have seen Laud tried in this way, and condemned. His letters 
to Strafford are said to be free from even the ear-marks of piety. 
Charles was notorious for the discrepancy between his public acts 
and his private thoughts—his solemn negotiations and his letters to 
his queen. Even Washington, in his letters to his brother, ex- 
pressed apprehensions respecting the termination of the American 
war which were breathed to no other individual. 

Now we have looked carefully through all the letters of Crom- 
well, contained in Carlyle’s book, written to his wife, his daugh- ‘ 
ters, his sons, &c., &c., with the view of detecting the cant and 
hypocrisy about which we have heard so much; and the conclusion 
to which we have come is, that he Was a man eminently earnest 
and sincere, deeply imbued with a sense of his responsibility to 
God and his duty toward his fellow-man, and looking to the great 
tribunal in another world as the place to which he was to render 
his account and receive his reward. 

Cromwell professed to be a Christian; he attended to the public 
and private duties of religion; he had his daily hours for reading 
the Scriptures, and for meditation and prayer; he was blameless 
in his deportment ; a strict observer of the sabbath; spoke pub- 
licly in religious meetings, and contributed immense sums annually 
in charities : but it is contended that all these observances were 
put on for sinister purposes, and used to preserve the favor of his 
party and assist him in his ambitious projects. 

But hypocrisy, however perfect the cloak may be, will not sus- 
tain a man in sickness and other trials; it will not give him confi- 
dence in God ; it will not make him solicitous about the spiritual 
life of his wife and children; it will not support him in the hour 
of death. Did Cromwell feign all these things? Was his earnest- 
ness played off for long years by way of effect? Did he carry the 
deception into the bosom of his family and among his children ? 
Did it go with him down to the grave? The thing is too absurd 
to admit of belief for a moment. 

That Cromwell was often mistaken, we do. not doubt. His cha- 
racter, like that of Luther, Knox, Calvin, and the other early 
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reformers, partook of the enthusiasm of the times ; and he regarded 
himself as fighting for the success of religion, and deliverance from 
Popish and ecclesiastical tyranny, and looked upon his successes 
as evidences of the divine favor: but surely these errors, if errors 
they were, are no proof of his insincerity, but show rather that he 
is everywhere, and in all things, conscious of the pervading pre- 
sence of the Most High. 

His mother was an eminent servant of God, and his children 
generally manifested a deep interest in the subject of religion. 
They all came to him for advice and counsel, and formed together 
a most affectionate and agreeable household. The industrious 
Thurloe, in one of his diplomatic dispatches, casually remarks : 
‘‘ My lord protector’s mother, of ninety-four years old, died last 
night. A little before her death she gave my lord her blessing in 
these words: ‘The Lord cause his face to shine upon you and 
comfort you in all your adversities, and enable you to do great 
' things for the glory of your most high God, and to be a relief 
unto his people. My dear son, I leave my heart with you. Good 
night !’ and thus sunk into her last sleep.” 

The subject of religion appeared ever to be uppermost in his 
thoughts, and pervades his entire correspondence. Whether he 
wrote to Bradshaw, the president of council; to Blake, the great 
sea-king ; to Lenthall, speaker of the commons; to Fleetwood, 
his general-in-chief in Ireland; or to his wife and children at 
home, he is always the same—always urging the importance of 
the spiritual life, and the transient and unsatisfactory nature of all 
worldly good. In a letter to Bradshaw he says :— 


“‘ Indeed, my lord, your service needs me not. I am a poor creature, 
and have been a dry bone, and am still an unprofitable servant to my 
Master and to you. I thought I should have died of this fit of sick- 
ness, but the Lord seemeth to dispose otherwise. ‘Truly, my lord, I 
desire not to live unless I may obtain mercy from the Lord to approve 
my heart and life to him in more faithfulness and thankfulness,” 


To Blake he says :-— 


‘“‘ We have been lately taught that it is not in man to direct his way. 
Indeed, all the dispensations of God, whether adverse or prosperous, 
do fully read that lesson. We can no more turn away the evil, as we 
call it, than attain the good; and therefore Solomon’s counsel of doing 
what we have to do with all our might, and getting our hearts: wholly 
submitted, if not to rejoicing, at least to contentment with whatever 
shall be dispensed by him, is worthy to be received by us.” 


To Fleetwood, who married his daughter, and was now his 
general in Ireland, he says :— 
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“ My heart is for the people of God; that the Lord knoweth, and 
will in due time manifest. Yet thence are my wounds; which, though 
it grieve me, yet, through the grace of God, doth not discourage me 
totally... . Dear Charles, my dear love to thee and to my dear Biddy, 
[his daughter,] who is a joy to my heart for what I hear of the Lord 
in her.... Pray for me, that the Lord would direct and keep me his 
servant. I bless the Lord I am not my own. But my condition, to 
flesh and blood, is very hard. Pray for me.” 


Carlyle, in copying this letter, exclaims, in his own peculiar 
way :— 

“‘ Courage, my brave Oliver! thou hast but some three years more 
of it, and then the coils and puddles of this earth, and of its unthankful 
doggery of a population, are all behind thee ; and Carrion Heath, and 
Chancelor Hyde, [Clarendon,] and Charles Stuart, the Christian king, 
can work their will; for thou hast done with it; thou art above it in 
the serene azure for evermore.” 


In a letter to his wife, he thus speaks of another of his daugh- 
ters :-— 


‘“‘ Mind poor Betty, of the Lord’s great mercy. O! I desire her not 
only to seek the Lord in her necessity, but in deed and in truth to turn 
to him, keep close to him, and take heed of a departing heart, and of 
being cozened with worldly vanities and worldly company, which I 
doubt she is too subject to. I earnestly and frequently pray for her, 
and for him, [her husband.] Truly they are dear to me, very dear, 
and I am in fear lest Satan should deceive them.” 


To his daughter, Mrs. Ireton, who afterward married Fleetwood, 
he says :— 

‘“ Who ever tasted that the Lord is gracious without some sense of 
self, vanity, and badness? Who ever tasted that graciousness of his 
and became less desirous, less anxious, to press after full enjoyment ? 
Dear heart, press on. Let not husband, let not anything, cool thy 
affection after Christ. I hope he will be an occasion to inflame them. 
That which is best worthy of love in him is the image of Christ he 
bears. Look on that and love it best, and all the rest for that.” 


Another letter to his wife, written after the battle of Dunbar, 
has these words :— . 

“The Lord hath showed us an exceeding mercy: who can tell how 
great it is! my weak faith hath been upheld. I have been in my in- 
ward man marvelously supported, though I assure thee I grow an old 


man, and feel the infirmities of age stealing upon me. Would my cor- 
ruptions did as fast decrease! Pray on my behalf!” 


At a still later period he writes :— 


“It joys me to hear thy soul prospereth. The Lord increase his 
favors to thee more and more. The greatest good thy soul can wish 
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is that he would lift upon thee the light of his countenance, which is 
better than life.” 


We might multiply these extracts to a very great extent, for 
what we have here set down pervades Cromwell’s entire corre- 
spondence. But this is sufficient for our purpose. If Cromwell 
was a hypocrite, his hypocrisy continued down to the day of his 
death, and followed him “ into the eternities.” Just before his last 
illness he lost his son-in-law, husband to the lady Frances, who 
had been wedded but four months. He was a son of the Earl of 
Warwick, who acknowledges the “ faithful affections” and “‘Chris- 
tian advices” which the Protector had administered to him in his 
afflictions. ‘The old man followed his son soon after; and in the 
midst of these losses and these ‘“‘ Christian advices,” Cromwell, 
struggling with new seas of troubles, new insurrections, revolts, 
and discontents, which had to be crushed, met with new afflictions 
in that family circle where lay all his real pleasures. 

The lady Claypole, his favorite daughter, and a favorite of all 
the world, had fallen sick of a most painful disease, and lingered 
in great distress. Hampton Court was a house of sorrow; “ pale 
death was knocking there, as at the door of the meanest hut. ‘She 
had great sufferings, great exercises of spirit ;’ and in the depth of 
the old centuries we see,” says Carlyle, “a pale, anxious mother, 
anxious husband, anxious, weeping sisters, a poor young Frances 
weeping anew in her weeds.” 

Cromwell, for many days, was at her bedside, unable to attend 
to any public business whatever, and just before her death broke 
down under his continued care and watching. He was a most 
tender and affectionate father, and the pains and sufferings of this 
his favorite daughter took a deep hold of his feelings, and he never 
recovered from the shock. In about two weeks after her death, 
which happened on the 6th of August, 1658, he took to his bed, 
from which he never arose. 

Laid thus low by the hand of affliction, he called for his Bible, 
and desired a friend to read the following passage from Philippi- 
ans: “ Not that I speak in respect of want; for I have learned in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content. I know both how 
to be abased, and I know how to abound. Everywhere and by all 
I am instructed, both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to suffer need. I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” “Ah,” said he, “it is true, Paul, you have 
learned this, and attained to this measure of grace ; but what shall 
Ido? It is a hard lesson for me to take out, but,” he added, “he 
that was Paul’s Christ is my Christ too.” : 
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He spoke often of the “ Mediator of the covenant.” “ Faith in 
the covenant,” said he, ‘‘is my only support, and if I believe not, 
He abides faithful.” When his wife and children gathered around 
his bed, weeping, in sad anticipation of their approaching loss, he 
said, ‘“‘ Love not this world. I say unto you, it is not good that 
you should love this world. No, children, live like Christians. I 
leave the covenant for you to feed upon.” 

On another day he said, “It is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God.” ‘This, says Maidstone, was spoken three 
times, his repetitions being very weighty, and with great vehe- 
mency of spirit. ‘‘ But then,” he said, “all the promises of God 
are in Him.” On another occasion he said, “The Lord hath filled 
me with as much assurance of his pardon and his love as my soul 
can hold.” And again, “I am conqueror, and more than con- 
queror, through Christ that strengtheneth me. I am the poorest 
wretch that lives, but I love God, or rather God loves me.” 

“‘ Lord,” said he, “‘ however thou do dispose of me, continue and 
go on to do good to thy people. Give them consistency of judg- 
ment, one heart, and mutual love ; and go on to deliver them, and 
advance the work of reformation and make the name of Christ 
glorious in the world. ‘Teach those who look too much on thy 
instruments to depend more on thyself, and pardon such as de- 
sire to trample on the dust of a poor worm.” 

He died on the third of September, his fortunate day—the day 
on which he won the great battle of Dunbar, in 1650, and the great 
battle of Worcester, in 1651, and which, during the protectorate, was 
always kept as a day of public thanksgiving. Maidstone was with 
him through the previous night, and thus reports his utterances: 
‘Truly God is good ; indeed he is; he will not—” then his speech 
failed him ; but, as I apprehend, it was, ‘‘ He will not leave me.” 
This saying, ‘‘ God is good,” he frequently used all along, and 
would speak it with much cheerfulness and fervor of spirit in the 
midst of his pains. Again he said, ‘‘ I would be willing to live to 
be further serviceable to God and his people, but my work is done. 
Yet God will be with his people.” 

He was very restless during most of the night, speaking often to 
himself. Something to drink was offered him, and he was desired 
to take it, and endeavor to compose himself to sleep; but he re- 
fused, saying, ‘‘ It is not my design to drink or to sleep, but my 
design is to make what haste I can to be gone.” 

On the following morning he was speechless, and between three 
and four in the afternoon his light was quenched, and his great 
spirit went, as we trust, to that abode. where there is neither war 
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nor faction, and where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest. 

Such was the death of the man whom Hume and his contempo- 
raries delight to hold up to the world as a deceiver and a canting 
hypocrite. Let the world do him more justice ! 

Carlyle says,— 


“T have asked myself if anywhere in modern European history, or 
even in ancient Asiatic, there was found a man practicing this mean 
world’s affairs with a heart more filled by the idea of the Highest? 
Bathed in the eternal splendors, it is so he walks our dim earth. This 
man is one of few. He is projected with a terrible force out of the 
eternities, and in the times and their arenas there is nothing that can 
withstand him.” 





Art. IV.—1. Napoleon and his Marshalls. By J.T. Heapuey. 
2 vols. New-York. 1847. 

2. Washington and his Generals. By J.T. Heapiey. 2 vols. 
New-York. 1847. 


As the noblest animals undergo a longer period of gestation and 
have fewest offspring at a birth,—as the progeny of man is more ex- 
cellent than the innumerous spawn of the insect world,—so is it with 
genius and its progeny. Moreover, it does not produce abortions 
nor monstrosities ; it ever travails with perfection, and the worlds 
of fancy and of reality deck its bed with their sweets. Obliquing 
from these truths, and glancing with keen foresight upon the ten- 
dency of crowds to swarm for the sight of a Tom Thumb, or any 
other novelty or deformity, Mr. Headley has exhibited his shrewd- 
ness in the choice of subjects and the mode of treating them; and 
has betrayed the low. grade of his genius by its wonderful] fecun- 
dity. Naturally prone to the marvelous and stirring as all men are, 
our countrymen are now, and have been for a few years past, foam- 
ing with excitement growing out of the Oregon question and the 
Mexican war. Their minds have, therefore, been a most inviting 
soil to a class of writers who, with a single eye to the business 
nature of the transaction, have flooded the country with books that 
are expected to swim into profitable notice and demand upon the 
flood of appetite and passion evoked by these topics. The princi- 
ple upon which they rely for success is the ardent love of ever- 
varying action—the intense interest that always attends the exhibi- 
tion of physical energy; a principle which governs the mass of 
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mankind, to the detriment of those more perfect and valuable quali- 
ties, experience and mental or moral beauty. These last do not 
possess the requisite element of popularity; consequently they 
have no value, and in proportion as the former prevails they must 
recede, just as the genuine lustre of the diamond fades away be- 
side the gross glare of a candle. And thus the inestimable pro- 
ductions of Marshall, and Irving, and Prescott, of Longfellow, and 
Dana, and Bryant—for which a taste had been created—are thrust 
aside and become tasteless and insipid, while the pungent and 
frivolous brood of these scribblers at once provokes and vitiates 
the palate. The taste of the people which had been educated up 
to a love for sound writers, and an appreciation of their elevated 
themes, has been depraved, despoiled, thrown backward upon its 
primitive rudeness by crude and unprincipled dabsters who re- 
morselessly sacrifice the perfections of sacred art at the altar of 
admiration ; who weakly surrender the freedom of reason to the 
tyranny of instinct. 

One of the earliest developments of our nature, and one of its least 
noble attributes, is‘that principle which disposes us to love the extra- 
vagant, the grotesque, the wonderful, and the frightful. Ignorance 
annihilates the difference of age, and thus we observe that this 
taste exists to an equal degree in the gray-headed negro, the gigan- 
tic boor, and the puny child; that it flourishes best where the rea- 
soning faculties are rudest, or where the passions and affections 
are least cultivated. Most persons have witnessed the combined 
terror and delight with which individuals of this class coweringly 
hover around the narrator of legends of ghosts and goblins, 


“ Staring wide 
With stony eyes,” 


at his uncouth paintings of fiends, demons, and witches; and ea- 
gerly swallowing chronicles of murderers and highwaymen, with 
the depending stories of hauntings and hangings, of indelible blood- 
spots and creaking gibbets. 

To delight in such stories, we say, is characteristic of the ex- 
tremes of youth or ignorance, or both. And it is no less indicative 
of a nation’s childhood or ignorance than of man’s, when its indi- 
vidual members demand and maintain writers whose productions 
are of a character analogous with these legends. For we hold that 
a morbid relish for these stories is the next step to a belief in them; 
and that the members of a community whose taste is so depraved 
_are not far in advance of the West Indian negro who trembles at 
the mention of Obi; or of the Irish peasant whose fears have peo- 
Vou. VIII.—6 bs 
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pled with frightful habitants every bog and rock, every hill and 
valley, of his unhappy land. 

Without doubt, the writings of Mr. Headley are godsends to this 
class of our countrymen; and also to those, their brethren, who 
pore over books of shipwreck and miraculous escapes ; who have 
a revolting fondness for “last dying speeches” and “confessions ;” 
and for the stirring records of highwaymen, pirates, and murderers. 
His books contain just enough of blood and carnage, of the tap of 
the drum, the blast of the trumpet, and the trappings of military 
glory; they abound to the due amount in a raw admiration of 
merely physical exploits, and require the economical outlay of 
thought that is exactly necessary to recommend them to the reading 
mob. Perhaps, after all, something is gained, some improvement 
indicated, one step more made upward upon the ladder of advance- 
ment, when the confirmed devourer of the unfriendly aliment just 
alluded to is induced to take up our author. And if the gain be 
small, the improvement impalpable, the step a slight one—what 
then? Cold water, we know, if thrown upon intensely hot glass 
will shiver it to atoms; when, if it be first raised to the tempera- 
ture of the metal, it may be applied with impunity. So, the full 
blaze of the sun upon the eyes of the new-born babe will destroy 
sight, while a gradual exposure would enable them to defy the 
mid-day beam. Whether by intuition or design, through a necessi- 
tous instinct, or by philosophical forecast, Mr. Headley has adopted 
this principle; and his writings are ingeniously calculated for the 
capacities of the crudest mind. And the man or boy who has 
gloated over the deeds of pirates, and been stimulated by legends 
of murderers, “et id genus omne,” will here find nothing to shock 
his taste; his critical and discriminating powers will still remain 
undisturbed. 

-From what has been said it may be gathered that we do not 
place any very high estimate upon Mr. Headley’s qualifications as 
an author; or, at least, that we have a mean opinion of the sound- 
ness and tendencies of his productions generally. We do, indeed, 
seriously and honestly believe that they are suited to produce and 
foster many evil results: that their tendency is to awaken the 
ferocious impulses of the most excitable portion of an excitable 
nation; to throw men back in the world, and undo the silent and 
perfect work of revelation and refinement: that setting up the 
warlike character of its people as the highest mark of a nation’s 
greatness and prosperity, the noblest passion to which they minister 
is a phrensied ‘admiration of the grossly physical: that they cul- 
tivate the same spirit that would prefer ‘a practiced wrestler, or an 
6* 
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invincible boxer, before the most accomplished logician, the most 
profound statesman, the most rapt poet; that would judge of man 
by his dimensions in cubic feet, or by his gross weight of brawn 
and muscles, rather than by his intellect or genius ; or, to particu- 
larize, that would rank Ben Caunt above John Milton or Edmund 
Burke. 

Notwithstanding the feeble disclaimer in the Preface to Na- 
poleon and his Marshalls, vol. i, pp. 2, 3, such is the tendency 
and teaching of Mr. Headley’s numerous books. And if we read 
him aright by the evidence which his productions furnish, these 
results have their spring in a stubborn necessity of his nature, of 
which they are the characteristic growth. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that, waited upon by 

‘A gentle Husher, vanity by name,” 
he is one of that class who know no medium—who have no tem- 
perate conservatisms—who are ever in extremes; whose reason 
and judgment are unable to keep pace with their passions or im- 
pulses, and whose minds are competent to grasp easy generals, 
but are utterly unequal to the task of classifying intricate or in- 
volved details. Thus, his praise runs into adulation ; his censure 
into abuse. He never loves but he adores; his dislike scarcely 
stops short of abhorrence; and, to use a homely expression, “his 
geese are all swans.” Owing to the peculiar organization of his 
mind, he is unable to contemplate more than one object at a time, 
and the last one upon which it employs itself is its darling one. 
Therefore, the individuals he illustrates are each his clients as 
they successively engage his attention, and he feels committed to 
defend them with all the ingenuity he can command ; and if it be 
necessary to pluck the late favorite in order to adorn the present 
one, he is hindered by no scruples. Blind to those modest virtues 
which—rare, delicate, and priceless as the diamond—go to make 
up the highest style of man, he is also unobservant of those minor 
vices and petty passions which tarnish and debase him. Or, if he 
be gifted with the power to discern these priceless qualities, he 
yet lacks the fine sympathy whereby to appreciate them; and is 
not warmed by that generous indignation which has the courage to 
assault error at whatever odds or however minute. Unendowed 
with the genius to originate, or the hand to execute, those powerful 
touches which give harmony and beauty to a picture, he is forced 
to deal in startling outlines, obvious generals, rash, hasty, and dis- 
cordant details. Such being some of the peculiarities of his mind, 
we are not surprised at his treatment of the characters that he 
attempts to illustrate; and we have a key to the unstinted praise 
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or blame which he showers upon the one that for the time being 
occupies his attention, and which makes 


“Every man with him seem God or devil.” 


By some process he has at length come to be infatuated with a 
confused notion of glory, and all his faculties are directed to its sole 
contemplation. Like a man who, having ventured to stare upon the 
sun, finds upon withdrawing his gaze that all nature is a blank, and 
that, whether opened or shut, his eyes serve only as media by which 
goblin suns dance and gleam athwart his mind, so is it with him: 
he has looked so long and fixedly upon his dazzling ideal, that his 
perceptions can entertain no other image. Or, like the beautiful Sara- 
cen who only knew her Christian lover’s name, and traversed Europe 
crying, “‘ Gilbert, Gilbert!” so his tongue can utter no other senti- 
ment than, ‘Glory, glory!” The same process which has thus 
contracted his faculties till they are subservient to the one idea of 
glory, has also served to mislead him in his conceptions of what it 
is; and he often sets up a phantasm of his own imagination and 
worships it as the true divinity. In his numerous visions of the 
goddess she has ever appeared robed in garments of reddest hue,— 
her face flushed, her eyes blood-shot, her lineaments distorted with 
fury,—while her bare right arm shakes a falchion dripping with 
human gore, and which she menacingly holds over the world.* 
Such is his goddess, which, we dare aver, is no true divinity, but 
the “‘empty seeming” of enchantment, the imposture of incanta- 
tion. This is the lying feigning of that noble influence which lit 
up Shakspeare’s path, and shall for ever illuminate his name and 
consecrate his memory ; which is seated far above the din of arms 
and the clangor of physical force; which annihilates. time and 
space—drawing together in imperishable unity Homer, and Chau- 
cer, and the bard of Avon, Spenser and Virgil, Dante and Milton ; 
and which sanctifies the names of Grecian, Roman, and English 
sages and patriots. 

It is plain that Mr. Headley is solicitous to rank as an historian, 


* Since writing the above our attention has been directed to a striking con- 
firmation of this observation. It occurs in our author’s description of Murat, 
who, he says, “invested battle with a sort of glory in itself;” and whom he 
describes as bursting through the ranks of his foes at the battle of Mount Ta- 
bor, ‘covered with his own blood and those (?) of his enemies, and his arm 
red to the elbow that grasped his dripping sword.” This passage is rendered 
doubly revolting by the repetition of Murat’s insanely profane remark, that, 
while he was thus wet with blood, ‘“‘ he thought of Christ and his transfigura- 
tion on that same spot nearly two thousand years before, and it gave him ten- 


fold courage and strength.” 
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“'Time’s witness, herald of antiquity, 
The light of truth, and life of memory.” 


But it is equally plain that this bias of his faculties which we have 
been considering, utterly disables him for that high station. As 
personated by him, Clio is no longer the sober, steadfast, ‘“ strong- 
eyed muse.” But stripped of her ample and spotless robes, and 
tricked out in the frippery garb of an Italian improvisatrice, she 
mouths and rants, and pours forth a voluble strain of incoherent 
words, and of extravagant, half-incubated thoughts; while no vene- 
rable hen cackles more complacently over the exclusion of her 
eggs, than she does over her equally frail progeny. 

He would also be considered a man of genius, while he is unen- 
lightened by a single coruscation of its divine fire; is neither warmed 
by its vivifying imaginings and brilliant hopes, nor actuated by its 
generous and magnificent, though vaulting, aims; and hence, also, 
he is incapable of detecting or sympathizing with either. Pre- 
ferring the feverish, unreasoning, fitful, and clamorous clappings 
of the populace before that steady growth and accumulation of 
men’s love, admiration, and gratitude, which makes its object the 
property of “no age, but of all time,” he gathers a crowd that he 
may listen to its plaudits; he burns to achieve—net fame, but— 
popularity. Hence, his partial observations upon men and events; 
his discoloring of facts, his stupid idolatry of that lurid glory which 
lights up the hero, and his total blindness to that more ethereal 
essence which transfigures man by the magical play of his fancy, 
the brilliancy of his imagination, the subtilty or strength of his in- 
tellect ; by the mild splendor of his virtues, or the attractive beauty 
of enlarged affections and regulated passions. Hence, too, it is, 
that to command his praise an object must ‘be gross and palpable ; 
that the more spiritual the form the less beautiful it is in his sight; 
in proportion as it is godlike it is unworthy of admiration. The 
truth is, that Mr. Headley belongs to the more respectable branch 
of that numerous class in literature,—known by their spawn of books 
with flaunting yellow covers, startling titles, and contemptible wood- 
cuts,—who are analogous to the demagogue in politics. These are 
chiefly solicitous after noisy notoriety, being little scrupulous in 
the use of means so as they accomplish this end. Painfully con- 
scious of their inferiority and of their radical defects, not even self- 
deceivers upon the score of their own merits and deservings, they 
yet strive to attain by juggling arts that consideration which is 
spontaneously awarded to real worth. Not daring with their weak 
pinions to fly boldly for the sun while. he rides high in the full 
splendor of meridian glory, they wind sinuously along, trailing and 
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crawling upon the earth’s surface that they may reach it by stra- 
tegy at sunset. They listen for the yell of the populace, watch the 
tide of its favor, trackle to its mean demands, and pander to its 
craving and depraved tastes. Now, the man of genius contemptu- 
ously scorns all this clap-trap ; for the invariable characteristic of 
genius is, that it never constrains its possessor to use the arts and 
appliances of quackery with the purpose of gaining the suffrages 
of the public. Popularity is not the great end he seeks. It is not 
applause he covets—the thundering acclamations of an impulsive 
populace, the sugared praise of friends or parasites, of patrons or 
clients; nor the stereotyped epithets of hireling critics. Mere 
popularity he disdains, and all the arts which insure it; for he 
possesses an honest confidence in his own strength, and looks 
calmly, patiently, and prophetically, into the future for his reward. 
His ambition is not to build a tent rich with gold and tinsel work, 
glittering with gewgaws, and dazzling the sight with rich and 
diverse colors ; to raise a thin, flapping canopy, which the cold will 
penetrate, rain tarnish, and the winds destroy ; which may indeed 
evoke the fitful admiration of gaping crowds, but shall soon fall 
into unseemly tatters, and be huddled away to decay and forget- 
fulness. He builds a temple, founded 
“Upon so high a rock, 
Higher standeth none in Spaine ;” 


which shall be durable as the everlasting hills; and to which gene- 
rations living in the “‘ far country” of the future shall gather to offer 
up their homage of veneration. He seeks fame! He burns to 
achieve a name that men “will not willingly let die ;” to print it 


upon the rock 
“That shall not molte away for heate, 
And not away with storme’s beate ;” 


which, as the morning star of English poesy has said, was 


“Written full of names 
Of folke that had afore great fames 
Of olde time, and yet they were 
As fresh as men had written hem there 
This self-day, or this houre 
That I on hem began to poure.” 


Therefore he does not sigh for military renown. For the hero has 
“no armor against fate ;” like a comet he “rolls, and blazes, and 
dies ;” he is the child of the present; his fame is ever brightest 
while the story of his prowess is freshest; the boundaries which 
he established shall be eradicated; his battle fields shall “laugh 
and sing” under the rich vineyard or the bending grain; new ranks 
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of men shall fill the vacant places of his victims, and time shall 
conquer the conqueror Not so with the man of genius. He is 
not solicitous to perform mere deeds—to fire a temple, sack a city, 
conquer an army, usurp a kingdom. To him these seem gross and 
earthly manifestations ; things of to-day, which, like the animal 
that performs them, shall perish; they obliterate from the records 
of man the story of his advancement in arts, science, refinement, 
and religion; placing the extremes of social existence—the savage 
chieftain and the polished hero—upon one footing : for the former 
may perform deeds as startling as the latter; and the whirl of bat- 
tle gratifies the barbarous Maximin or his horse, as keenly as the 
accomplished Julian or the divine Augustus. And herein lies the 
difference between this spirit—the spirit of force, and the spirit 
of thought; between power which proceeds from matter, and power 
which emanates from the soul. The one retrogrades man to in- 
fancy ; the other advances him, as if by one leap, to robust man- 
hood. The one hurls back the car of refinement and obstructs the 
fountains of knowledge, hews at the key-stone of the temple of 
liberty, and undermines the solid walls of religion; the other stands 
in the stead of experience, as if by inspiration overleaps the bar- 
riers of ignorance and time, and pours into the overflowing lap of 
its possessor all knowledge and refinement, giving to him by instinct 
what the average of men are generations striving to gain. Thus 
it happens that it is ever in advance of its age ; and, as the example 
of most famous men proves, is often undervalued by it—like a star 
whose patient light is unobserved, or, if observed, unheeded ; but 
which, rolling on for ages, ever burning brightly, shall at length be 
discovered to act as the sun of a universe of suns; and men will 
enthusiastically do homage to it as the centre of all gravity, the 
seat of all material energy and order. Genius, which is the highest 
manifestation of this bright spirit, advances the barbarian to all the 
sublimities of man’s capacities without depressing them or lower- 
ing the standard of civilization or refinement. Its possessor waits 
not for the slow operation of time, but springs forth like the Gre- 
cian war-goddess, full-grown and vigorous. So was it with Ho- 
mer, the old-time. barbarian; who, even now, when a century of 
generations has lapsed, is the highest model for imitation, the day-star 
of man’s noblest ambition : and the hoary-headed harper, wreathed 
in his immortal robes of verse from his seat far away back in the old 
world, flings around with the lavish hand of a creator what the 
slow and plodding disciples of science exhaust centuries in ac- 
quiring. For, while the influence of the spirit of force is destruc- 
tive, that of this beneficent principle is creative. It produces war- 
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riors that will live when actual heroes are forgotten ; crowns ideal 
beings with a more-imperishable fame than the most invulnerable 
general can gain for himself; gives to the children of fancy a substan- 
tial reality, and ‘‘makes a soul under the ribs of death.” It is the 
herald and harbinger of arts, science, and philosophy; the evangelist 
of freedom ; the hand-maiden of religion; and conqueror over time. 

The period has now arrived when it will be proper to undertake 
the unpleasant task of pointing out the special defects of our writer, 
somewhat in detail. And although the productions of this gentle- 
man abound in solecisms of language and gross violations of syntax; 
although scarcely a paragraph occurs in which he does not commit 
some wretched verbal error or stumble upon some detestable gram- 
matical heresy; although he not only disregards mere euphony, 
but pertinaciously uses such words and terms as are inexpressive 
and inapt—inappropriate to each other and to the sentiments they 
labor to convey ; notwithstanding that his style is turgid, declama- 
tory, and filled to repletion with puffy adjectives—two or more of 
which unhappy parts of speech are constantly to be seen hobbling 
along with a haughty noun upon their shoulders ; notwithstanding 
all this, and that his writings are a fair field for criticism and pro- 
mise tempting returns, we shall only start the hare but will not 
remain long upon the scent. We do not seek to display their nu- 
merous venial faults. Our design has been rather to discuss their 
moral bearing in general terms, and incidentally to classify the 
author himself. Meanwhile we rest upon his books, and appeal to 
them for the justice of our strictures. 

Mr. Headley’s writings are justly censurable for these among 
other faults: the feeble structure of his sentences and their redun- 
dancy of superlative epithets; the illogical arrangement and inse- 
quency of his ideas ; and his affectation of intensity both of thought 
and expression. These faults we intend to exhibit without ad- 
hering to any particular order ; and, for a very obvious reason, shall 
confine our attention more particularly to portions of his latest and 
most popular work. Thus, at page 26 of Washington and his 
Generals, he says—and the paragraph is given as a specimen of 
these faults epitomized :— 


“Whether bowed in fasting and prayer before God in behalf of his 
country, or taking the fate of the American army on his brave heart— 
whether retreating before the overwhelming numbers of the enemy, or 
pouring his furious squadrons to the charge—whether lost in anxious 
thought, as his eye seeks in vain for some ray amid the gloomy pros- 
pect that surrounds him, or spurring his frightened steed amid the 
broken ice of the angry Delaware in the midst of the midnight storm— 
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whether galloping into the deadly volleys of the enemy in the strong 
effort to restore the fight, or wearing the wreath of victory which a 
grateful nation placed with mingled tears and acclamations on his brow— 
he is the same self-collected, noble-minded, and resolute man.” 


Here amidst a sea of epithets both “cold and hot, and moist and 
dry,” we have a description of one who is self-collected at the same 
moment that he is lost or bewildered in anxious thought! Who is 
making active exertions to discover a particular natural phenome- 
non, while his mind is confounded or pre-occupied with solicitous 
meditations! Upon whose brow, as a sort of crowning grace we 
presume, mingled tears and acclamations are placed in company 
with the wreath of victory! This we opine is what Mr. Headley 
fancies to be “fine writing.” This is one of his intense passages; 
one of his powerful paintings ! 

Again at page 19 he says of Washington,—‘“ Educated only in 
the common schools, he was offered a midshipman’s berth in the 
British navy when but fourteen years of age.” A captious critic 
might ask, ‘To whom does the term, fourteen years of age, apply; 
to Washington or to the British navy?” But without tarrying to 
discuss that point, we ask, what is the legitimate interpretation of 
this sentence, under the customary laws of composition? Plainly 
this; that the advancement and attainments of the person in this 
unfavorable position—only ‘‘a common school”—were such as to 
attract the attention of those in authority, and to induce the proffer 
of the honorable station alluded to. As it stands, such is the mean- 
ing of this sentence, or it is incoherent. The nominative part of 
the sentence states a cause, and the objective gives its lateral re- 
sults. But Mr. Headley means no such thing; and in the succeed- 
ing sentence he shows that he was stating several distinct, inde- 
pendent, and disconnected facts:—that Washington had been 
educated at a common school, and that at a certain age he had 
been an applicant for admission into the British navy. 

And again, at page 21, we find an animated but fraginenteny 
description of Washington’s perilous mission to ‘M. de St. Pierre, 
the French commandant upon the Ohio, introduced by the follow- 
ing feeble and fallacious statement :—‘‘ He was sent as commis- 
sioner by Governor Dinwiddie to demand of the French com- 
mander why he had invaded the king’s colonies?” At this junc- 
ture Mr. Headley’s intensity seems to have failed him; and such 
as this, according to his version, was the silly purport, the childish 
scope, the petty end and aim, of this important mission. Such is 
the summary and even niggardly manner in which important poli- 
tical transactions are uniformly discussed by this artificial and 
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headlong writer, in his hot haste to profit by his popularity. His 
powers are exhausted in the effort to lavish romantic phrases and 
plethoric particles upon physical and comparatively unimportant 
performances, while history is deliberately shorn of its strength, 
and led about like a monkey in a raree-show, to tickle the mob and 
pick up its pence. The truth is, that Washington’s mission to the 
French was one of great difficulty; involving the most momentous 
results, and requiring judgment, delicacy, and dignity, firmness, 
endurance, and moral as well as physical courage, in its perform- 
ance. He was not merely to carry a bare message, in defiance 
of “‘ winter’s cold or sumimer’s heat.” It was not for this that he 
was selected to encounter difficulties and distress, to hold an unde- 
Vialting way “across rivers and morasses, over mountains, through 
fearful gorges, and amid tribes of Indians.” The infant colony 
of Virginia contained scores of men who would have successfully 
encountered all this. But Washington was chosen by those in 
authority for these, heightened by other and rarer, qualifications. 
They had observed in the vigorous man of twenty-one unflinching 
patriotism, dignity above his years, cool judgment, strict integrity, 
strong military propensities, and a thorough acquaintance with 
Indian character. It is true that the ostensible purport of,his mis- 
sion was to demand of the officer commanding the French forces, 
‘by what authority he presumed to invade the king’s dominions, 
and what were his:designs.” But he was also especially instructed 
to observe the country through which he passed, and to note its 
capacity for civil or military possession ; to conciliate and confirm 
the friendship of the Indians; to discover the force of the French 
then upon the Ohio, as well as the reinforcements that were ex- 
pected ; to ascertain the number and position of their forts, with 
the force in each, and the character of their equipments ; and to 
penetrate, by his own observation, their designs for the future, as 
well as their present condition and advancement. Such was the 
intricate and delicate nature of his commission; and although the 
difficulties by the way were numerous and imposing, although his 
sufferings and privations were extreme, Washington seems to have 
held them. cheap when compared with what he endured after he 
had reached his destination and opened his conference with the 
French; who spared no wiles nor expense in their attempts to 
decoy the Indians from their engagements with him, and also to 
consume. his time in fruitless negotiations. In his report to Go- 
vernor Dinwiddie, he says of his feelings at this time :—‘‘I cannot 
say that ever in my life I suffered so much anxiety as I did in this 
affair.” 
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Occasionally, too, in his travail after intensity, Mr. Headley 
affects the intensely imaginative vein; he would add poet to his 
other titles. And yet we assert, without fear of serious contradic- 
tion, that a purely poetical thought cannot be found in the volumes 
which stand as the text of this paper; for, however promising may. 
be the opening of a passage, whatever be the intrinsic worth or 
beauty of a thought, it is ever mangled and deformed in the de- 
livery. For instance, in his sketch of Arnold—in which, as in that 
of Greene, he exhibits more ability and a juster appreciation of 
character than appears elsewhere in the collection—he thus dis- 
courseth of the Dead River :—‘‘ This river receives its name from 
the silence and tranquillity of its current. It moves like the waters 
of oblivion through the dark and motionless forest, interrupted only 
at long intervals by slight falls.” Were the late Wm. Hazlitt Mr. 
Headley’s critic, he would scarcely deem it necessary to assure us 
that his allegory would bzte no one ;—it being disarmed of its po- 
tency by the ludicrous and unwearying struggles of the real with 
the ideal. Meantime he would not fail to admire the new geogra- 
phical teaching that is evolved, namely, that the current of the river 
of oblivion ‘‘is interrupted at long intervals by slight falls.” So 
unfortunate is Mr. Headley with “figures,” we cannot refrain from 
expressing our surprise at his constant use of them. His treat- 
ment of these unfortunates reminds us of those unhappy wretches 
chronicled in the Arabian Night’s Entertainments, who, while they 
were yet men and retained human appetites and desires, were 
doomed by the cruel enchantress, their mistress, to assume the 
shape of beasts and birds, and to be for ever subject to her capri- 
cious violence. © 

This poetical ‘‘cacethes” is also exhibited in his numerous 
descriptions. In these—which are his proudest performances— 
his poverty is made painfully apparent by the sparsity of ideas, 
the continual repetition of identical figures and modes of thought, 
and by a uniform and unvarying general treatment. Thus, in the 
sketch illustrating Greene’s character, there are descriptions of three 
battles—at Guilford, at Hobkirk’s Hill, and at Eutaw Springs. 
The narration of these three events is confined within thirty con- 
secutive pages, and yet in that short space the instances of his 
poetical presumption and poverty are almost numberless. In each 
of these descriptions there is an effort to depict the stillness and 
solitariness of the scene, as contrasting with, and preparatory to, 
the whirl and noise of battle. In each there is a forest, which is 
described as silent and slumberous save when the air or curling 
smoke stirs the tree-tops. Then, too, there is in each a tedious 
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prattle about sunrise, and dew-drops, and foliage, and a loquacious 
lisping of the phrases, “‘ floating banners,” “‘ martial music,” “lines 
of light,” and “‘ blessed mornings ;” proving that the writer’s aim 
has been to gratify the senses with vain tinklings and empty no- 
things, and to supply a rudder to his paragraphs, like Butler’s grand 
mithridate for verses. While he is thus straining after general 
effect he is heedless of details, and disfigures his paintings by the 
introduction of violent contradictions ; as in his bifold account of 
the appearance of the troops engaged in the battle at Eutaw. He 
says :—‘‘ With the exception of the officers, there were few bright 
uniforms to be seen. Whole ranks were barefoot and in rags, 
and hundreds were stark naked, with nothing but tufts of moss on 
their shoulders and hips, to keep the muskets and cartridge boxes 
from chafing their skins.” And yet on the ensuing page, when 
the lights and shadows were to be so disposed as to harmonize 
with the ensuing delineation of the battle, this tattered array is 
described in language usually appropriated to a gay and brilliant 
procession :—‘‘ With streaming banners and glittering bayonets the 
American columns came steadily on.” 

Another blemish, too gross to pass unobserved, and that has been 
severely commented upon by critics, is our author’s constantly re- 
curring repetitions. He has himself noticed this fault, as is com- 
mon with men of his mold, only to extenuate it. In the Preface 
to “ Washington and his Generals,” he says :— 


“T have avoided repetition as much as possible, but yet have chosen 
in some places to let this fault remain, in order to secure an object I 
could not reach without it. In going over the same scenes, and fre- 
quently over the same battles, it is not only inevitable, but necessary 
to a clear narrative. Besides, the intense words of our language are 
easily exhausted ; and one is often compelled, in describing thrilling 
scenes, to choose between a weak sentence and the repetition of strong 
words, and perhaps of similar comparisons. Repetition has been a 
standing charge against my ‘ Napoleon and his Marshalls ;’ yet if I 
were to rewrite it a thousand times I could not avoid it, without making 
half the scenes tame and common-place.” 


Now, it is not only “‘in going over the same scenes,” nor in de- 
scriptions of the same battles and of thrilling occurrences, that this 
defect is most frequently and offensively obtruded. The repeti- 
tions which destroy his character for artistical finish and for dignity 
of style, and which lie against the fecundity of his inventive pow- 
ers, and the vigor of his intellect, are repetitions of common-place 
ideas, of cant words, of tinkling and intemperate phrases, of arbi- 
trary modes of expression, of heated and stereotyped epithets, and 
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of identical thoughts. They are not sanctioned nor excused by the 
difficulty of the case; the subject does not force them upon the 
author, but, contrariwise, they are foisted,by him upon it. They 
are either useless, or serve only to eke out a barren sentence; to 
supply the place of studious, and so irksome, thought, and to make 
up the due amount of verbiage. Furthermore, while this passage 
is a truthful exemplification of our author’s custom of pushing 
his crude notions heedlessly forward, and of his determination to 
make all things revolve around and bow down to him as their cen- 
tre, it also furnishes us with a characteristic specimen of his falla- 
. cious reasoning. For the unwitting confession which it contains 
of the author’s sterility, is tortured into an argument against the 
copiousness of our noble English tongue :—‘‘ The intense words 
of our language are easily exhausted!” At the risk of provoking a 
smile for our earnestness, we do most indignantly deny that our 
sonorous, million-hued language, is deficient in words of intensest 
meaning; and that any dexterous trickery is necessary in order to 
express the most intricate or the most delicate, the most eloquent, 
the most subtil, or the most sublime ideas by it. The mighty 
masters who have “struck its golden lyre,”—-Shakspeare, Milton, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, Wordsworth, and our own Bryant, 
among poets; Burke, Sheridan, Fox, Wyndham, Erskine, Chat- 
ham, Webster, Clay, and Henry, among orators; and also the 
revered translators of our English Bible—all prove its unequaled 
scope, its unsurpassed power. Throwing all others out of the 
count, Shakspeare alone has touched its chords to every tone— 
now breathing from it soft music, as of whispering winds and 
leaves ; and now rolling off symphonies like “rattling peals of 
thunder.” Every shade of passion or of feeling, from the first 
gnawings of the ‘‘ she-wolf,” avarice, to its “‘ hunger-mad” satiety; 
from the earliest stings of the viper, envy, to its final poison of 
crime ; from stubborn hate to devouring rage and glutted revenge ; 
from tender, tear-compelling, dewy sorrow, to grinding anguish ; 
from broken-heartedness to phrensy ; from love’s faint flush to the 
burning fever of jealousy—whatever of intensity the mind of man 
can conceive, or his language utter, this emperor of poets has 
“embalmed to a life beyond life” in our magnificent and copious 
English. 

We have already affirmed that Mr. Headley’s writings tend to exalt 
the sensual or merely physical part of our nature over the spiritual 
and intellectual; that with him the mind must ever cringe before the 
red right hand. And that this is no fanciful charge his delineation 
of the character of Washington is standing evidence. This de- 
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scription of Washington is but a new combination of his materials 
for the article, hero; the same as had been formerly used in de- 
lineating Murat or Napoleon. Thus of Washington’s boyhood, he 
gives no other account than that he loved to leap and wrestle ; 
that he was pre-eminent in all athletic sports ; that he was used to 
marshall his playmates in mimic battle; and that he had a predi- 
lection for the sea. No word of his manly probity while his years 
were yet tender; of his ardent love and his respectful considera- 
tion for his mother; of his precocious conscientiousness, industry, 
and precision; or of the early strength of his character for integ- 
rity and judgment, as was shown by the deference paid to him by 
his playmates, who were accustomed to refer all their disputes to 
his arbitrament. So also of his youth and early manhood; the 
barren text of this gentleman gives no syllable in illustration of the 
rare judgment, the self-denying patriotism, and the transcendent 
merit, which attracted the attention of the colonial government, and 
resulted in his employment upon the most important and difficult 
undertakings ; nothing of the warmth of his affections, the steadi- 
ness of his friendship, the sensibility of his honor, or the purity 
of his motives ; naught in relation to his public spirit, or his com- 
prehensive views of public policy; nothing of that singular combi- 
nation of dignity, probity, wisdom, virtue, and conduct, which in- 
spired all his companions with reverence and love for him, and 
which, when he was not yet twenty-four years old, created the 
conviction among all classes of men—so that it was matter of 
public observation even from the pulpit—that he was “ destined 
by Providence to perform some signal service to his country.” 
Naught of all this; but in its stead we have a labored detail of his 
adventures in proof that he was-bold, courageous, adventurous, 
and able to endure great fatigue and suffering : we are told that he 
“spent a good deal of his spare time in duck shooting, and was 
considered a capital shot; that he was a youth of strong and ter- 
rible passions ;” and that, “in a letter home, describing his first 
battle, he said, ‘I heard the bullets whistle, and, believe me, there 

is something charming in the sound.’” Clutching eagerly at this 
fiction of the gossiping author of the Castle of Otranto—to one of 
whose heroes the expression seems more congenial than to Wash- 
ington—and hailing it as a lucky provocative for the palates of his 
readers, our author improves upon the text of his noble original 
by remarking, as if with a patronizing caress, ‘“‘ There spoke the 

bold young warrior, to whom the rattle of musketry and thunder 

of artillery are the music that his stern soul loves.” Equally false 
and unjust is the assertion that Washington “ was a youth of strong 
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and terrible passions.” Strong, his passions undoubtedly were ; 
but he early gained the mastery over them, and held them firmly 
‘under control; or if he did occasionally give way to them, still it 
is false that they were ever intemperate, utterly false that they 
were ever so exhibited as to merit the epithet “terrible.” It is 
impossible to point to a single circumstance in his whole life that 
will warrant the term. It stands, a miserable slander against the 
canonized fame of our Washington. But then, in both these in- 
stances, a point is made,—the darling main-chance duly cared for, 
the sacred ‘‘ad captandum” principle enforced,—even though 
Washington’s character be sacrilegiously befouled. We use no 
mincing terms; we say sacrilege! And it is no mitigation of the 
evil to plead the haste, or the recklessness, or the ignorance, of its 
author. For if a noble temple isto be defaced, let it be by civil- 
ized and refined men who will bear away its treasures, its stately 
columns, its works of art, and set them up for separate admiration 
in distant lands; but Heaven avert the blind inroads of Goths and 
Vandals! But if, in the delineation of Washington’s youth and 
early manhood, he has shorn him of his characteristic and peculiar 
greatness, and appareled him in the garb of a mere hero, he has 
visited no less injury upon his maturer years. Those rare virtues 
and rarer qualities of mind whose just harmony distinguish him 
from all others, and have invested his memory with a sanctity which 
years do not impair, are all passed heedlessly over. And if this 
great man were to be adjudged upon the traits and incidents that 
are here recorded of him, he would dwindle away to the populous 
level of those brave soldiers and good generals who have graced 
every clime and country, and every period of time. The whiteness 
of Washington’s fame is sullied, and his symmetrical character 
defaced, by qualities that find their rise in the mind of his pseudo 
historian. Assaying to paint a character which he understood not, 
and with which he had scarcely a sympathy in common, he has 
aspersed and blackened it—supplanting Washington’s massive 
principles and statuesque passions by his own flippant and petty 
emotions. With the qualifications of a bricklayer he would dare 
to reform the faults of a Venus de Medici; and, while he mars its 
beauty and deforms its symmetry; would chuckle complacently 
over his success. 

We have casually remarked upon the hot haste with which Mr. 
Headley passes over the period of Washington’s youth, and his 
failure or neglect to illustrate it. With the exception of his sketch 
of Putnam, and perhaps of Greene, this complaint stands against 
every character he has ventured to describe, To have dwelt upon 
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the youth of the noble founders of our country ; to have witnessed 
the gradual unfolding of their characteristics, their tempers, and 
their affections; to have marked the incidents which swayed or 
directed their tastes and principles ; to have shown in what manner 


“The child was father to the man ;” 


would have been delightful and instructive, and would have gone 
far to redeem the bustling, animal tendencies of his writings. But 
this would have required skill and care, and a studious investiga- 
tion of human nature; above all, it would have cost tzme—and so 
it was left undone. Beyond the history of some ordinary adven- 
ture or idle prank, which had no bearing upon future character ; 
aside from a mere mention of the phrase, “early youth,” that most 
important season of life is entirely forgotten or disregarded. Moul- 
trie. first appears upon the stage at the age of thirty; Knox’s 
eighteenth year and Lincoln’s twenty-second, Lee’s twenty-fourth 
and Stark’s twenty-seventh, are the starting-points of their history. 
Nor is this course pursued with these only; it is the same with 
Marion and Morgan, with Sterling, Sullivan, Clinton, and several 
others. And so the sympathies of our youth are permitted to 
slumber; neither their virtues nor their exertions are stimulated 
by the detail of worthy examples. 

Thus, then, we are unable to commend Mr. Headley’s writings 
to our countrymen as models upon which to form either their style 
or their sentiments. As to the former, we must pronounce them 
crude, gaudy, and flaunting—averring that they bear the same 
relation to any acknowledged standard of literary excellence, that 
the flaming red and yellow prints of the toyshops do to the produc- 
tions of high art. Hasty, sketchy, and superficial, they require no 
outlay of thought on the part of the reader, as they certainly did 
not from the writer; are unfavorable to those habits of study and 
application which we are used to bestow upon the grave matters 
they discuss; and are, at the same time, clogged with errors of 
judgment, perversions of fact, unfounded opinions, and inconsiderate 
assertions. Copious, fluent, and florid, they intoxicate the youthful 
mind and relax it, superinducing depraved tastes, and ministering 
to that unsubstantiality which is so large an ingredient of our na 
tional character, and of which such writings are themselves the 
spumy offspring and true type. Flippant and loquacious, they 
cause the cultivated reader to exclaim, with the perplexed and 
teased character in Ben Jonson’s Poetaster,— 


“She-told me I should surely never perish 
By famine, poison, or the enemy’s sword : 
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The hectic fever, cough, nor pleurisie, 
Should never hurt me, nor the tardy gout : 
But, in my time, I should be once surprised 
By a strong tedious talker, that shoal ver 
And almost bring me to consumption.” 


Such is our judgment upon this writer’s style, while we consider 
his productions even more faulty in sentiment. Inculcating a blind 
worship of the war-god, they advance the warrior before all others, 
bidding statesmen, poets, and philosophers, succumb before him ; 
and they hail war as the grand medicamentum that is to cure all 
ills, alleviate all burdens, procure all reforms, remedy all distress. 
And so the veil is removed from before the hideous demon whose 
throne is built upon human skulls. Meantime, lest our manhood 
should come to be affrighted at its hellish hue, we are to be accus- 
tomed in our youth to gaze familiarly upon its glaring eyes and 
haggard countenance ; and even “‘smooth-faced, glorious boyhood,” 
is encouraged to toy with its ensanguined blade, and to contemplate 
with curious eyes its direful ravages. We believe this teaching to 
be heretical. We affirm that it effaces God’s image from the soul 
of man, and that its prevalence among a people will render them 
tumultuous and blood-thirsty, will drain the land of its best blood, 
and will lay desolate many a paternal heart. We believe, more- 
over, that this teaching is time-serving ; that it was carefully cal- 
culated to chime in with the high-strung sensibilities of our nation ; 
and that it panders to the appetites of a people who are but too 
ready to embrace this ‘monster with the deadly sting.” And 
while we deprecate the frantic eagerness with which they lap up 
news of battle and of bloodshed, we denounce as unwise, impolitic, 
and unchristian, all attempts to soften down the fiendish features 
of this demon, all efforts to blind men’s eyes to his primitive ugli- 
ness, or to accustom, and thus reconcile, them to his detestable 
passions. For we call to mind the fabling wisdom of an old poet, 
and read that familiarity will rob the most frightful object of its 
terrors :— 

“For the fox, 
When he saw first the forest’s king, the lion, 
Was almost dead with fear; the second view 
Only a little daunted him ; the third, 
He durst salute him boldly.” 


We have dwelt with particular emphasis upon the moral ten- 
dency of Mr. Headley’s writings, because they are intended for, 
and will be universally read by, the youth of our country. These 
are impulsive ; their passions are yet in excess, and their reasoning 

Vou. VIII.—7 
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faculties dormant. They are prone to admire broad and start- 
ling masses of color, rather than a just harmony of parts; and 
are more powerfully attracted by dazzling, though evil, actions, 
than by such as are momentous or meritorious. They reverence 
the hand that executes more than the head that plans; the animal 
more than the man. Their appetites are yet chaotic, and they 
devour the evil and the good indiscriminately; careless or igno- 
rant that the former, being more congenial to their nature than the 
latter, is correspondingly powerful also. Moreover, this is their 
“white paper age,” susceptible to every impression, whether of 
beauty or deformity. Now we are so old-fashioned as to believe 
that, as the neophyte in painting or sculpture diligently studies the 
best works of the greatest masters; as he lavishes his time in 
search of their perfections, and educates his tastes and elevates his 
nature by the contemplation of their masterpieces—thus molding 
himself in the love of beauty and grandeur, till they become fixed 
properties of his soul—so the plastic mind of youth should be also 
molded in the love and admiration of wisdom, honor, and virtue : 
so taught to recognize these steadfast principles from their counter- 
feits, and to elect them as their guides. For we would have the 
minds of the young cultivated in such wise that they will instinct- 
ively reject vice, however gilded, and as instinctively prefer virtue, 
however modest. We would instill a repugnance for the former 
similar to that which we feel for the bloated spider or venomous 
snake, and a love for the latter such as every child has for flowers. 

We take leave of Mr. Headley without touching upon the differ- 
ences between Mr. Lippard and himself—being contented with the 
remark, that as the teaching of the one and its tendencies are justly 
liable to the severest censure, so is it with the other also. They 
both beat about for vicious excitements to taste, with the eager so- 
licitude of professed romance writers: both exhaust their invent- 
ive powers in evoking taking titles, and torture their ingenuity in 
the effort after startling and vivid descriptions : and both belong to 
the throng of petty writers who obstruct the growth of a sound 
national literature, by taking forcible possession of the popular 
mind—preoccupying it, to the disparagement of more elevated au- 
thors. It may be urged, in the “cant” of the day, that the wri- 
tings of these gentlemen are ‘“ purely American ;” American in 
their tendencies, style, and mode of thought. But are they more 
so than the works of Chief Justice Marshall, Professor Sparks, 
or Mr. Bancroft? We opine not. These eminent men have 
treated upon our revolutionary history with the severity and dignity 
appropriate to a topic so elevated; and while they maintain and 
a 
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exemplify American character, they are yet cosmopolitan—under 
stood and appreciated the world over. -They-have labored ear- 
nestly in the highest walk of art, eschewing all trickery and leger- 
demain. Like the noble paintings of our countrymen, West and 
Allston, their works will live “‘ for aye ;” when the showy canvass 
of feebler artists shall have passed away into decay and forgetful- 
ness. D. 





Art. V.—An American Dictionary of the English Language: 
exhibiting the Origin, Orthography, Pronunciation, and Defi- 
nition of Words. By Noan Wesster, LL.D. Abridged from 
the quarto edition of the author. To which are added, A Synop- 
sis of Words differently pronounced by different Orthoepists ; 
and Walker’s Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, 
Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. Revised and enlarged by 
Cuauncey A. Goopricn, Professor in Yale College. With the 
Addition of a Vocabulary of modern Geographical Names, with 
their Pronunciation. One volume, royal octavo. Pp. 1400. 
New-York : Harper & Brothers. 1847. 


NINETEEN years have elapsed since Dr. Webster’s great work 
was first completed and given to the world. It was, literally, the 
labor of a life, and of a life, too, extended beyond the ordinary 
limits, and industricusly occupied beyond that of most other men. 
Soon after the author left college, when he had just published his 
Spelling Book—a work of which twenty-four millions of copies 
have now been printed—he was advised by a literary friend to un- 
dertake the preparation of an English dictionary, suited to the 
wants and institutions of our country. At that time he felt himself 
wholly inadequate to the task proposed. But the suggestion seems 
never afterward to have been absent from his mind; and from this 
period the study of the English language became the favorite, and, 
during much of his time, the absorbing pursuit of his life. Soon 
after this period he prepared an extensive course of lectures on 
this subject, which were delivered in the principal cities of the 
United States, and gave him a high reputation, as a philologist 
and scholar, among those devoted to similar studies, or who took 
an interest in them. During his subsequent’ employment as a 
member of the legal profession, and afterward, when, for a time, 
he was the conductor of a public journal, his philological studies 
were never relinquished. He was steadily accumulating materi- 
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als in his favorite department, to be ready for future use, and was 
constantly widening the sphere of his inquiries into the philosophy 
of language; until, in the year 1806, he published a small diction- 
ary, in the octavo form, embracing many words which were to be 
found in no other work of the kind, with the definitions ‘corrected 
throughout with much care, though necessarily expressed in very 
brief terms. This publication he considered both as a preparatory 
exercise, and as an experiment with the public in reference to the 
great work, on which his mind had been so long and so intently 
fixed. In the following year he entered upon the task of preparing 
the American Dictionary, and continued his labors with his cha- 
racteristic ardor and perseverance, in the midst of numerous diffi- 
culties and discouragements, for the period of twenty years. His 
views, at the first, extended no further than to the correction of 
errors existing in the most approved English dictionaries, and the 
addition of many thousands of new words, or new senses of words, 
which he had collected from the best English authors in his exten- 
sive course of reading. As he advanced, however, the subject of 
etymology was continually forced upon his attention, and, as he 
states in his preface, he found himself embarrassed at every step, 
from not understanding the origin of the words which he was called 
upon to define. At length he suspended his labors on this part of 
the subject for a number of years, and directed all his efforts to 
the single object of finding what are the primary senses oi the 
leading terms in our language, from which the secondary and re- 
moter senses branch out in regular succession. ‘To accomplish 
this object, he found it necessary to go back to the other languages 
from which our own is derived, until, at last, he embraced more 
than twenty different languages in the circle of his investigations. 
Having thus satisfied himself, to a great extent, on this branch of 
the subject, and having obtained a clew to guide him in these in- 
tricate and often perplexing inquiries, he resumed his suspended 
labor on definitions with increased interest and success. He acted 
on the principle, throughout, of never defining any important word 
(as most of his predecessors had done) by a mere enumeration of 
synonyms, or by a loose and indefinite description of its different 
uses. He went back to what he considered the primary physical 
idea in which the term originated. He endeavored to bind the 
different and often discordant senses of a word together, by some 
common principle ; to trace their origin from a common stock, and 
to mark their eee in a regular chronological or philoso- 
phical order of*succession. ‘It is,” as an able writer has observed, 


“ owing to the fact that Dr. Webster proposed to himself this ideal 
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of a definition, that his dictionary so much surpasses every other ;” 
and it is this which has enabled it to fight its way through much 
opposition, arising from causes to which we shall advert in another 
part of this article, and which, we are happy to say, are now in a 
great measure removed. Besides this logical accuracy of defini- 
tion, Dr. Webster added a new feature to his work, giving to it an 
increased interest and value. We refer to his introduction, for 
the first time, into an English dictionary, of the leading and most 
important terms employed in the various departments of science 
and the arts. This was rendered indispensable, by a change which 
has taken place in our literature within the last thirty years. Sub- 
jects of this kind are now extensively discussed in our numerous 
and widely circulated reviews and other periodicals. They consti- 
tute no inconsiderable part of modern literature ; and it is a striking 
proof of the sagacity of Dr. Webster, that he anticipated this 
change from its commencement, and furnished the general reader 
with the means of entering intelligently into these new fields 
of interesting thought and speculation. 

Having visited Europe, and spent a year in England and France, 
for the greater perfection of his work, Dr. Webster laid the result 
of his labors before the world, in the year 1828. The edition then 
published contained twelve thousand words, and between thirty 
and forty thousand definitions, which were not to be found in any 
preceding dictionary. ‘To the further improvement of his work he 
devoted the remainder of his life, so far as his advanced years 
would permit. He printed a second edition in 1840, containing 
several thousand additional words, with a correction of terms in a 
few branches of physical science. After this, he still continued 
the task of revision and improvement, by means of addenda, down 
to the time of his death, in 1843, a period of thirty-six years from 
the commencement of his work, and of nearly sixty years from 
those initiatory studies by which he prepared the way for the ac- 
complishment of his great design. By these labors he has not 
only erected a lasting monument to his own fame, but has conferred, 
also, an honorable distinction on the country and age in which he 
lived, and whose welfare, for generations to come, he did so much 
to advance. . Errors and imperfections must, indeed, be expected 
in such a work as is the American Dictionary. ‘‘ No single mind 
can enter, with perfect exactness, into all the multiplied distinc- 
tions of thought and action, among a highly civilized people.” 
The language, too, is in a state of slow, but continual progress, 
from one degree of refinement and copiousness to another, which 
leaves some part of our best dictionaries behind it, every year of 
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its advancement. Still, the American Dictionary has maintained a 
high, a deserved pre-eminence, over every other, especially in re- 
spect to its definitions, in the general estimation of this country and 
of Europe. As evidence of the views entertained of it in England, 
the biographer of Dr. Webster states, that a gentleman who in- 
quired some years since, at one of the principal bookselling 
establishments in London, for the best English dictionary on 
their shelves, was handed the work of Dr. Webster, with the 
remark, ‘“ That, sir, is the only real dictionary which we have of 
our language, though it was prepared by an American.” 

The volume whose title is placed at the head of this article, and 
which we propose more particularly to review, is an abridgment 
of the large work, made in 1829, soon after its first appearance, and 
designed, by its price and structure, for general use and circulation. 
It contains all the words of the quarto edition, with the leading 
etymologies. ‘The definitions,” as stated in the preface, “‘ remain 
unaltered, except by an occasional compression in the statement 
of them. All the significations of words, as exhibited in the larger 
work, are retained, but the illustrations and authorities are gene- 
rally omitted. In doubtful or contested cases, however, they are 
carefully retained.” A Synopsis of words differently pronounced 
by different orthoepists was prefixed to the volume, and Walker’s 
Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scripture Names was in- 
troduced as an Appendix. This volume has been very widely cir- 
culated throughout the United States during the last eighteen years ; 
and it is by means of this, chiefly, owing to its low price and con- 
venient size, that the American Dictionary has been known to the 
great body of our citizens. We-have, therefore, made it the basis 
of the present article, though the remarks which follow are, most 
of them, equally applicable to the larger work. 

Of this abridgment and the larger work conjointly, a very ex- 
tended and thorough revision has recently been made by the Rev. 
Chauncey A. Goodrich, D. D., professor in Yale College. Re- 
specting this gentleman, who has been for thirty years before the 
public, as one of the officers of a distinguished literary institution, 
it is not necessary that we should speak at large. His well- 
known literary tastes and habits, his long and familiar acquaint- 
ance with English literature, and his industry and thoroughness in 
all that he undertakes, eminently qualify him for revising and edit- 
ing such a work, and afford the best ground of presumption that 
his task has been executed with faithfulness and ability. He is, 
moreover, the son-in-law of Dr. Webster, and may therefore be 
supposed to be in full possession of. the author’s views respecting 
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everything connected with the improvement of this work, while he 
has had the strongest motives of personal attachment to make it as 
perfect as possible: add to this that he has devoted about three 
years of assiduous labor to carrying on the revision, and has also 
had the constant aid of two assistants in his labors for nearly 
the same period. We are bound, also, to mention the peculiar ad- 
vantages which Professor Goodrich has enjoyed for conducting 
this revision, and his promptitude in using them to the utmost of 
his power, that our readers may see the prima facie evidence which 
this volume affords, that no pains have been spared to render it as 
complete as possible. Within the last few years, a large number 
of works, in the form of special dictionaries and encyclopedias, have 
appeared, far more perfect than any former productions of the kind, 
which have afforded peculiar facilities for such an undertaking, and 
enabled the editor to give greater accuracy to his revision than 
could possibly have been attained at an earlier period. He enu- 
merates between twenty and thirty works of this kind, each one of 
standard authority, and most of them recently published, which 
have been, as we are informed in his preface, collated with this dic. 
tionary throughout; such as the Oxford Glossary of Architecture, 
(1845 ;) M’Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary, (1848 ;) in classical 
antiquities, Smith’s Dictionary, (1846 ;) in respect to the anti- 
quities of the church, the elaborate work of Coleman, (1841;) 
and Hook’s Church Dictionary, (1844 ;) in natural history, Par- 
tington’s Cyclopedia and Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library ; in geology, 
mineralogy, and some associated branches of natural. history, 
Humble’s Dictionary of Terms in these departments ; in manufac- 
tures and the arts, Dr. Ure’s Dictionary, with its supplement, (1845 ;) 
-Bouvier’s Law Dictionary ; Campbell’s Military Dictionary ; Tot- 
ten’s Naval Dictionary ; Hebert’s Engineer’s and Mechanic’s Cy- 
clopedia; Brande’s Cyclopedia; and other works of the same 
elevated character for completeness and accuracy ; together with 
all the recent dictionaries of our language. It is perfectly obvious, 
that in calling to his aid such works as the foregoing, and others 
of equal merit which might be included in the list, the editor has 
enjoyed great facilities for giving to his revision of the American 
Dictionary a degree of completeness and general excellence, which 
unquestionably place it far above all others in our language. 

But, beyond all this, Professor Goodrich has not confined him- 
self to such aid as books, however valuable, could give him, but 
he has derived very great assistance from his associates in office, 
and other gentlemen, whose names are a guaranty for the cor- 
rectness and value of any information.which they might give him 
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in their various departments of study. The importance of such 
aid, in a work so miscellaneous and comprehensive, no one can 
doubt ; for, as the editor observes in his preface,— 


“It is quite impossible for any one mind to embrace, with accuracy, 
all the various departments of knowledge which are now brought 
within the compass of a dictionary. Hence arise a great proportion 
of the errors and inconsistencies which abound in most works of this 


kind.” 


To obviate, as far as possible, this evil, the editor has obtained 
very important help in his labors from the gentlemen whose names 
are given below, and to whom he has tendered, in the volume be- 
fore us, his special acknowledgments for the service they have 
rendered him. An arrangement was early made by him with Dr. 
James G. Percival, who had rendered important assistance to Dr. 
Webster in the edition of 1828, “‘to take the entire charge of re- 
vising the scientific articles embraced in the work. And when, 
after proceeding through two or three letters of the alphabet, he 
was obliged to desist, from causes beyond the control of either 
party,” other aid, from gentlemen in various professional depart- 
ments, was procured. The Hon. Elizur Goodiich, formerly pro- 
fessor of law in Yale College, collated the articles on law with 
Blackstone and Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, and corrected the few 
errors that were found to exist. In the departments of ecclesi- 
astical history and ancient philosophy, the Rev. James Murdock, 
D. D., late professor in the Theological Seminary at Andover, has 
made a thorough revision, and furnished new and valuable defini- 
tions in a great number of instances. The terms in chemistry have 
passed under the revision of Professor Silliman, of Yale College. 
In anatomy, physiology, medicine, botany, and some other branches 
of natural history, the editor acknowledges his obligations for valu- 
able assistance rendered him by Dr. Wm. Tully, lately a professor 
in the medical institution connected with Yale College. On topics 
in oriental literature, Professor Gibbs is referred to as having lent 
assistance. In articles on astronomy, meteorology, and natural 
philosophy, Professor Olmsted has done much to improve the 
work. The definitions in mathematics, after having been com- 
pared with those given in the dictionaries of Hutton or Barlow, 
have been submitted to the revision of Professor Stanley.. In the 
sciences of geology and mineralogy, a thorough revision of the 
whole volume has been made by James D. Dana, Esq:, geologist 
and mineralogist to the United States Exploring Expedition, and 
associate editor of the: American Journal of Science and Art, 
whose.contributions to the work have greatly enhanced its value. 
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In practical astronomy and entomology, the name of Edward C. 
Herrick, Esq., librarian of Yale Coliege, is mentioned. The arti- 
cles on painting and ‘the fine arts have: been subjected to the 
inspection of Nathaniel Jocelyn, Esq., painter, of New-Haven, by 
whom some new definitions have been supplied. In conclusion, 
the editor adds :— 


«A correspondence has been carried on with literary gentlemen in 
England, and especially with one of the contributors to the Penny Cy- 
clopedia. Extended lists of words have been transmitted for exami- 
nation, and returned with ample notes and explanations. Much 
obscurity has thus been removed in regard to the use of words which 
have a peculiar sense in England, especially some of frequent occur- 
rence at the universities, in the circles of trade, and in the familiar 


intercourse of life.” 


We have been thus minute in making theee statements, derived 
mostly from the editor’s preface, for the single purpose of showing 
that few persons, if any, ever enjoyed so many and so important 
facilities for giving to the world a dictionary that should be entitled 
to the character of a permanent and standard dictionary of the 
English language. 

We now proceed, therefore, with our main design, which ‘is to 
give a somewhat full and exact account of the volume before us, 
as the result of a careful examination into its real intrinsic merits. 
The editor informs us, that the additions and alterations of the 
large work, which were made by Dr. Webster in the edition of 
1840, have all been inserted, under their proper heads, in this 
abridgment, together with his subsequent improvements down to 
the period of his death. In respect to the improvements made by 
the editor himself, in the course of this revision, we can state them 
with greater clearness by considering the work under several dis- 
tinct aspects. 

First, in relation to the new words introduced into. it. ‘ Some 
thousands of such words,” the editor informs us, ‘‘ have been added 
in the course of this revision.” He subjoins, ‘The number might 
have been swelled to many thousands more, without the slightest diffi- 
culty.” The difficulty, we are well aware, lies.on the other side; 
not in introducing new terms, but in judiciously and properly re- 
straining and limiting their introduction. It is the tendency of our 
language at the present day, and of all spoken languages, as know- 
ledge increases, and the sciences are more and more cultivated, to 
assume an increasing copiousness, by the continual introduction 
into them of new and before unused forms of expression. This ten- 
dency needs, we think, to be watched and judiciously guarded, but 
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not wholly repressed. We like what the editor has said on this 
subject, and shall be excused for quoting his views a little further. 
He says, in regard to this matter,— 

“There is at the present day, especially in England, a boldness of 
innovation which amounts to absolute licentiousness. A hasty intro- 
duction into our dictionaries of new terms, under such circumstances, 
is greatly to be deprecated. Our vocabulary is already incumbered 
with a multitude of words which have never formed a permanent part 
of English literature, and it is a serious evil to add to their number. 
‘Nothing, on the contrary, is so much needed as a thorough expurgation 
of our dictionaries in this respect,—the rejection of many thousands of 
words which may properly find a place in the glossaries of antiquari- 
ans, as a curious exhibition of what has been proposed, but never 
adopted, as a part of our language, but which, for that reason, can have 
no claim to stand in a dictionary designed for general use.” 


Still, while these remarks are both true and important, it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that some new words must from time to time 
be introduced. The very progress of society, in the various ele- 
ments of a higher and a higher civilization, demands it. And it 
would be alike unwise and useless to attempt to prevent it. The 
only difficulty lies in determining, by any fixed rules beforehand, 
how many and what new words shall be adopted into the language, 
and stamped as legitimate and proper English terms. A just me- 
dium is undoubtedly to be observed between the haste with which 
some. recent lexicographers have introduced into their pages the 
fantastic or sportive inventions of such writers as Coleridge, 
Carlyle, Charles Lamb, &c., and the rigid purism of an older class 
of critics, who can tolerate nothing but what has been sanctioned 
by long and established usage. So far as our observation extends, 
we think Professor Goodrich has been fortunate in preserving this 
medium. All his additions to the vocabulary which have fallen 
under our notice appear to us desirable, and many of them, cer- 
tainly, are of the highest importance. We subjoin a few, as speci- 
mens of hundreds more that might be mentioned. A large propor- 
tion, as would naturally be supposed, are terms in the various 
sciences, or such as relate to new discoveries and inventions in the 
arts and conveniences of life. In chemistry, geology, mineralogy, 
and: natural history, the additions appear to be very numerous, and 
indeed there is hardly any department which has not received im- 
portant accessions. Without specifying these, however, we will 
mention a few terms which will be more interesting to the general 
reader :— 


“ Air-plant, n., a plant which grows by nutriment derived from the 
air, without being rooted in earth or any other substance.” “Boule- 
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vard, n., [Fr.,] originally, the rampart of a fortified city ; now, a public 
walk or street, occupying the site of demolished fortifications.” ‘ Cou- 
pon, n., [Fr.,] an interest certificate, printed, at the bottom of transfer- 
able bonds, (state, railroad, &c.,) given for a term of years. There are 
as many of these certificates as there are payments of interest to be 
made. At each time of payment one is cut off, (hence its name, cou- 
pon, a cut-off,) and presented for payment.” “Chaparral, n., [Sp.,] a 
thicket of low evergreen oaks.” ‘“ Ivory-nut, n., the nut of a species 
of palm, (the phytelephus macrocarpa,) often as large as a hen’s egg, 
consisting of a close-grained and very hard substance, resembling the 
finest ivory in texture and color, and often wrought into ornamental 
work.” “Rancho, n., [Sp.,] in Mexico, a small hamlet, or large farm- 
ing establishment for rearing cattle and horses. It is thus distinguished 
from a hacienda, which is a cultivated farm or plantation.” ‘ Orotund, n., 
[L. os and rotundum,] a mode of intonation directly from the larynx, 
which has a fullness, clearness, strength, smoothness, and ringing or 
musical quality, which forms the highest perfection of the human 
voice.” 


We add the following without giving the definitions :— 


“ Alarm-clock, almshouse, as distinguished in England from poorhouse, 
anastatic printing, animal magnetism, bank bill, as distinguished in Eng- 
land from bank note, beeswax, bench-warrant, black-walnut, black-vomit. 
Blue-stocking, (the term is derived from the blue-stocking. clubs, or 
meetings of ladies, in Johnson’s time, for conversation with distin- 
guished literary men. A Mr. Stillingfleet, one of the leading members 
who gave these meetings their highest interest, always appeared at 
them in blue stockings ; and hence this appellation was sportively given 
to these meetings, and to the ladies who frequented them.) Betrayal, 
bobbinet, brass-band, buhl, cactus, canonicity, childe, as in Childe Ha- 
rold, clerstory, To send to Coventry, among military men, to exclude 
from the society of the mess, to shut out from all social intercourse, 
for conduct regarded as mean or ungentlemanly. [The phrase has 
been traced to the times of Charles I., though with great doubt as to 
its origin. The following facts, mentioned by Baxter, may perhaps 
explain it. Coventry was a stronghold of the Puritans, and, at the 
commencement of the troubles, many of this despised sect in the neigh- 
boring country, ‘that would fain. have lived quietly at home, were 
forced (by the royalists) to be gone, and to Coventry they came.’ 
Hence the phrase, to send to Coventry, may have been handed down 
from the cavaliers to military men, and obtained its present applica- 
tion.—Ed.] Cast-steel, to chair, (Eng.,) chairing, cassava, catafalco, 
celebrant. Chiltern hundreds, a tract in Buckinghamshire and Oxford- 
shire, Eng., to which is attached the nominal office of steward under 
the crown. As members of parliament cannot resign their seats, when 
they wish to go out they accept this nominal office, or stewardship, and 
thus vacate their seats. Chinchilla, clinker, club-house, coir, conclavist, 
constant, in physics, conventionalism, croupier, dead letter, demitint, 
douche, drop-scene, drosky, dumb-show, dumb-waiter, eau de Cologne, egg- 
plant, eulogistic, false-keel, el-dorado, eminent domain, (in law,). flying 
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buttress, flying-squirrel, gallopade, gradient, guncotton, hydropathy, hy- 
dropathic, ice-cream, katydid, kyarnize, lariat, leverage, looming, letter of 
credit, lefthanded or morganatic marriage, lt ife-buoy, to lunch, mass-book, 
malingering, among soldiers, messianic, magellanic clouds, middleman, 
in Ireland, navigability, neuralgic, or-molu, pall-bearer, philopena, pou- 
drette, patroon, pomology, pomological, pre-pay, pre-payment, prime- 
minister, Puseyism, practical-joke, red-letter-day, ratchet-wheel, restora- 
tionist, shako, shake-down, (Eng.,) stand-point, sea-letter, stampede, 
Swedenborgian, toggle-joint, union of a flag, voltageur, vomito, warehous- 
ing system,” &c. 


These terms, and a great multitude of others, are now introduced 
into this dictionary for the first time. We have taken them with 
but little effort at selection, and we believe they are a fair speci- 
men of many hundreds of others which might be mentioned. 
While, then, we would strongly deprecate the needless admission 
of new words into our language, and while we are of the opinion 
that many which have already found their way into our dictiona- 
ries ought never to have been placed there, we would again express 
our approbation of the course which has been pursued, in relation 
to this subject, by the editor of the revised work before us. 

But, besides the adoption of new terms, every living language 
is, from time to time, branching out its old words into new signifi- 
cations, expressive of new shades of thought. The editor has 
bestowed much care upon this department of his labors. One 
cannot take up the work and look into any of its pages without 
finding, under very many of the important words, evidence of these 
changes continually going on in our language in this particular, 
and some new and careful explanation of the terms added, to con- 
form the definitions to these new meanings. The following are a 
few examples. Under the word ablution, the reader will find the 
sixth definition, given by Professor Goodrich, an entirely new one, 
yet it is one which a Roman Catholic priest will recognize instantly. 
It is thus given :— 

‘‘6th. In the Roman Catholic Church, a small quantity of wine and 


water, which is used to wash the chalice and the priest’s fingers, after 
communion, and is then drunk by the priest.” 


Under absorption, the second and third meanings given are new 
ones, and yet they are both of them such as that their propriety 
will be recognized at once. These meanings are, “entire occu- 
pation of mind, as absorption in business,” and, “in physiology, 
the taking up of matter by the absorbent vessels, as the lacteals,” 
&c. As a further illustration of the improvements made in this 
respect, we subjoin the following, in which the words italicised 
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have received new definitions correspondent to the sense ex- 
pressed :— 


“To abstract goods from a parcel; to appropriate money for build- 
ing ships ; an appropriation to purchase books ; an accident has befallen 
him; the actual situation of affairs, (Burke ;) to approve the decision 
of a court martial ; the adventures of one’s life ; the alternate of a dele- 
gate to an ecclesiastical body; he abounded in anecdote ; the attach- 
ments of a muscle; to bore with long stories; he is a great bore; a 
challenge to a debate ; the challenge of a sentinel ; a challenger at elec- 
tions ; he has a great deal of character; to act as the chaperon of a 
lady ; the charge given by one clergyman to another at an ordination ; 
the Wesleyan connection ; the demise of Mr. Pitt.” 


This list might be extended to very great length. We have had 
the curiosity to look over a large number of words, comparing the 
former edition with the recent one, in relation to this subject, and 
we have been struck with the very careful, and minute, and elabo- 
rate revision which the editor has made, in respect only to the 
particular class of improvements here brought to view. The accu- 
racy and care required in such a revision, few can fully. estimate. 
We do not wonder to hear him say, that the preparation of this 
volume has, with all the assistance he has received, consumed 
nearly three years of his life. What, then, must have been the 
amount of thought—of careful, discriminating, patient, protracted 
thought—expended upon the entire work, from its first conception 
in the mind of the author to its present improved state ! 

Besides these, there is another class of additions, of no small 
importance, with which this volume is now enriched. We refer 
to the insertion of a large number of words and phrases, from the 
learned and foreign languages, which have been of late very fre- 
quently quoted in English works of literature or science. It is 
therefore highly important, for those who are unacquainted with 
these languages, that words of this kind, which frequently occur, 
should be introduced into a dictionary. This is very fully done in 
the volume before us. The words are printed in italics, to indi- 
cate that they are not yet naturalized in our language, and the pro- 
nunciation is given, in most cases, by respelling. 

We may mention one addition more which the editor has made 
to this abridgment: he has given it the character of a Synonymous 
Dictionary. He remarks, as to this addition of synonyms :-— ; 

“ Every one engaged in literary composition has felt, at times, the 
want of such a work; a work not intended, like Crabb’s, to discrimi- 
nate nicely between the shades of meaning in similar terms, but to 
present, under each of the important words, an extended list of others 
having the same general import, out of which a selection may be made, 
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according to the exigencies of the case. Under each of the important 
words, al] others having the same general signification are arranged 
together, except in cases where they have been previously exhausted 
in framing the definitions. This arrangement, it is hoped, will be 
found of frequent use, even to those who are practiced in composition ; 
while it will afford important aid to young writers, in attaining grace, 
variety, and copiousness of diction.” : 


From a cursory examination, we should think there were many 
thousands of words to which the synonyms are thus appended. 
And we think the advantages thus afforded the young writer, espe- 
cially, will be ample recompense to the editor for the labor he has 
thus bestowed. 

We will now advert to another topic, which has sometimes given 
rise to an objection against this work, even among those who ap- 
proved highly of its general character. Some have imagined that 
because Dr. Webster entitled his work an American Dictionary of 
the English Language, he was disposed unduly to favor what have 
been called Americanisms, or unnecessary departures from the 
purity of the English style. Such, we are persuaded, was not the 
case; but, if there ever existed any ground of complaint on this 
subject, it has been removed, as we are happy to find, in the revi- 
sion now made. In respect to the title, American Dictionary, Dr. 
Webster states, as his reason for adopting it, that 


“ Although the body of the language is the same as in England, 
and it is desirable to perpetuate that sameness, yet some differences must 
exist. The institutions of this country, which are new and peculiar, 
give rise to new terms, or to new applications of old terms, unknown 
to the people of England; which cannot be explained by them, and 
which will not be inserted in their dictionaries, unless copied from 
ours. Thus the terms my ge land-warrant, location of land, regent 
of a university, intendant of a city, plantation, select-man, congress, 
senate, assembly, court, &c., are either words not belonging to the lan- 
guage of England, or they are applied to things in this country which 
do not exist in that.” 


We have also numerous physical objects which differ from those 
of England, and must therefore have different. names for them. 
To this necessary departure from English usage, arising out of our 
peculiar circumstances, no well-informed Englishman ever objects. 
There are also a few words.in constant use among us in which we 
differ from the English, such as store for shop, bookstore for book- 
seller’s shop, pantaloons for trowsers, vest for waistcoat, lot for 
field, house lot, city lot, prairie, to electioneer, electioneering, &c. 
In respect to these, it is too late for us to effect a change, even if 
there were any reason for attempting it. Still, it is desirable that 
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our peculiarities in this particular should be as few as possible, 
and we are glad, therefore, to see Professor Goodrich point out 
and stigmatize such Americanisms as ‘‘a bad fix,” “the balance 
of the evening,” for, remainder, “‘I admire to see a frank man,” 
‘‘ stocks appreciate,” for rise in value, and others of a similar cha- 
racter. He has also pointed out some other words, as ride, sick, 
&c., in which the English differ from us, by having departed from 
former usage, while we have retained it. He has likewise shown 
that most of those familiar words in our older states which, have 
been condemned as peculiar to this country, were brought with 
them by our ancestors from Great Britain, and are still used there 
as local terms. He remarks,— 

‘The recent investigations of Forby, Holloway, and Halliwell, have 
thrown much light on this subject, and the names of these authors are 
therefore frequently placed under the words in question, to show their 
origin and present use in England.” 


We come next to examine this revision in respect to what we 
have always considered the peculiar and distinctive superiority of 
Dr. Webster’s dictionary over every other in our language, we 
mean the character of its definitions. This is obviously the high- 
est excellence in a work of this nature. The great, leading object, 
for which a dictionary is needed, and is resorted to, lies in its defi- 
nitions. It has, indeed, other uses. It may interest by its etymo- 
logical inquiries ; it may aid in respect to pronunciation; but this, 
after all, is the first and most important use. How, then, has the 
revision been conducted in this respect? How has the editor 
succeeded in carrying out Dr. Webster’s principles, and applying 
them to this important subject? It is obvious, from the nature of 
the case, that great changes were to be made in many parts of the 
work. All the sciences, and most of the arts, are in a state of 
rapid progress. What was true nineteen years ago, when the 
work was first published, and even seven years ago, when somé 
portions of it were revised, is no longer true, in regard to numerous 
things which were then the objects of definition. The classifica- 
tions of natural science have, to a great extent, been broken up and 
changed. Later inquiries have developed new facts. New pro- 
cesses in the arts have taken the place of old ones, and the terms 
which described them require a correspondent change of definition. 
Dr. Webster, by introducing so large a body of scientific terms 
into his dictionary, created an inevitable necessity of its being often 
revised, and greatly changed, from time to time. In addition to 
this, every work of this kind is, from the nature of the case, only 
an approximation toward perfect accuracy, and must be expected 
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to fall short, in many respects. 'The whole volume has now been 
subjected to a deliberate and searching revision, with a view to 
the removal of every error that could be detected, and to bring 
down the work to the present advanced state of literature, science, 
and the arts. And, in doing this, the editor has. struck upon the 
true mode of securing the highest degree of accuracy that can be 
attained, and we wonder that it has not been applied to our dic- 
tionaries before. He has engaged a large number of men, each 
distinguished in his own department of ‘knowledge, and perfectly 
acquainted with its details, under whose direction the necessary 
changes have been made. In respect to the mode of defining, so 
far as we have been able to discover, (and we have turned our at- 
tention particularly to the subject,) the principles of Dr. Webster 
have been uniformly adopted, and in many cases carried out to a 
still greater extent. The characteristics of the work, in relation to 
this topic, may, we think, be summed up in the following things, 
and arranged in the following order of importance: First, great 
exactness or accuracy of statement: the definitions by the author 
give us the precise meaning and nothing more. Secondly, great 
fullness of statement: they give us all the different meanings 
which the word has. And, thirdly, great perspicuity or clearness 
of statement: the language employed in the description is simple 
and easy to be understood, and the thought which.it was intended 
to embody is perfectly transparent. Examples might be given, to 
almost any extent, in confirmation of these remarks. But our 
limits will not permit. We shall just refer to a very few, that our 
readers may judge for themselves :— 


“ Vignette, (commonly pronounced vinyet,) n., [Fr. vignette,] a name 
given to small engraved embellishments with which books, bank-notes, 
&c., are ornamented. Such embellishments were originally painted on — 
the margins of manuscripts, usually in the form of small vines, (vignettes,) 
whence the name. Properly, therefore, a vignette is a design which 
is not surrounded, like ordinary pictures, with a border.” 

“ Boodhism, n., a system of religion in Eastern Asia, embraced by 
more than one-third of the human race. It teaches that, at distant 
intervals, a Boodh, or deity, appears, to restore the world from a state 
of ignorance and decay, and then sinks into entire non-existence, or, 
rather, perhaps of bare existence, without attributes, action, or con- 
sciousness. This state, called Nirvana, or Nicban, is considered as 
the ultimate supreme good, and the highest reward of virtue on earth. 
Four Boodhs have thus appeared in this world, and passed. into Nir- 
vana, the last of whom, Gaudama, became incarnate about five hundred 
years before Christ. From his death, in 543 B. C., many thousand 
years will elapse before the appearance of another; so that the system, 
in the mean time, is practically one of pure atheism. The objects of 
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worship, until another Boodh appears, are the relics and images of 
Gaudama.” : 

“ Hospice, n., [Fr., from L. hospitium,] a term applied to convents in 
some of the passes of the Alps, for the entertdinment of travelers.” 


We are prepared now, having said thus much on the subject of 
definitions, to proceed to another topic, the system of orthography 
adopted in this work. Some of Dr. Webster’s views on this sub- 
ject, we have always been convinced, were incapable of being 
carried out into practice. They contemplated changes in regard to 
the spelling of words to which the habits and feelings of the great 
body of the people were wholly averse. It became, therefore, a 
matter of necessity, on the part of the author, to give up the ex- 
pectation of seeing these changes ever realized, to the extent he 
had desired. Many of his peculiarities he did give up before his 
death ; and Professor Goodrich, acting on the same principles, has 
gone still further in restoring the old orthography, until he has re- 
moved nearly or quite all that is objectionable in Dr. Webster’s 
system. He says in his preface :— 


“In reference to orthography, some important alterations have been 
made, but in strict conformity, it is believed, with the author’s princi- 
ples on this subject. The changes in our orthography recommended 
by Dr. Webster are of two distinct kinds, and rest on very different 
grounds. His main principle was, that the tendencies of our language 
to greater simplicity and broader analogies ought to be watched and che- 
rished with the utmost care. He felt, therefore, that whenever a move- 
ment toward wider analogies and more general rules had advanced so 
far as to leave but few exceptions to impede its progress, those excep- 
tions ought to be set aside at once, and the analogy rendered complete. 
On this ground he rejected the u in such words as favour, labour, &c. 
Of these we have a large number, which come to us, in most cases, 
from Latin terminations in or, through the Norman French, but encum- 
bered with a silent wu, as in emperour, authour, editour, &c. From this 
entire class, except about twenty words, the u has been gradually 
dropped ; and, in respect to these, scarcely any two persons can be 
found, however strenuous for retaining it, who are in practice consistent 
with each other or with themselves as to the words in which this letter 
is used. In fact, we have reached a point where, unless we take 
Webster, and the dictionaries which agree with him, as our guide, we 
have no standard on the subject ; for Johnson, Walker, and others, retain 
the u in numerous words, into which no one would think of introducing 
it at the present day. Public convenience, therefore, demands that we 
do at once what must ultimately be done. No one can believe that 
the progress of our language will be arrested on this subject. The uw 
will speedily be omitted in all words of this class, unless, from the sa- 
credness of its associations, it be retained in Saviour, which may stand 
perhaps. for a time, as a solitary exception. Nor is it Dr. Webster 
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“who is the innovator in.this case, but the English mind, which has for 
two centuries been throwing off a useless incumbrance, and moving 
steadily on toward greater simplicity in the structure of our language. 
Such, too, is the case with certain terminations in re pronounced like 
er, as centre, metre, &&c. We have numerous words of this class de- 
rived from the French, all of which originally ended in re, as. cider, 
(cidre,) chamber, (chambre,) &c. ‘These have been gradually conformed 
to the English spelling and pronunciation, till the number in re is re- 
duced to about fifteen or twenty words with their derivatives, and in 
respect to them, also, the process is still going on. Center is, to a 
considerable extent, the spelling of the best mathematical writers. 
Meter is the word given by Walker in his Rhyming Dictionary, from a 
sense of the gross inconsistency of attaching to this word and sts deri- 
vative, diameter, a different termination. Others are gradually under- 
going the same change. Dr. Webster proposes, therefore, to complete 
the analogy at once, and conform the spelling of the few that remain 
to the general principles of our language. Acre, lucre, massacre, pre- 
sent the only difficulty, from their liability, if changed, to be mispro- 
nounced, and may, therefore, be suffered to stand as necessary excep- 
tions. Another departure from the principles of English orthography, 
which Dr. Webster has endeavored. to correct, is one that was pointed 
out by Walker in very emphatic terms nearly fifty years ago. The 
principle in question is this, that in adding to a word the formatives 
ing, ed, er, &c., a single consonant (if one precedes) is doubled when 
the accent falls on the last syllable, as in forgetting, beginning, &c., 
but is not doubled when the accent falls on any of the preceding syllables, 
as in benefiting, gardening, &c. Walker, in his fifth Aphorism, says, 
‘Dr. Lowth justly remarks, that an error frequently takes place in the 
words worshipping, counselling, &c., which, having the accent on the 
first syllable, ought to be written worshiping, counseling. An ignorance 
of this rule has led many to write bigotted for bigoted, and from this 
spelling has frequently arisen a false pronunciation ; but no letter seems 
to be more frequently doubled improperly than 1. Why we should 
write libelling, levelling, revelling, and yet offering, suffering, reasoning, 
I am totally at a loss to determine ; and unless / can give a better plea 
than any other letter of the alphabet for being doubled in this situation, 
I. must, in the style of Lucian in his trial of the letter T, declare for an 
expulsion.’ ‘These were the deliberate and latest opinions of Walker. 
If he had taken the trouble to carry them into his vocabulary, instead 
of relying on & mere remark of this kind for the correction of the error, 
—if he had simply stated under about forty verbs how the participles 
should be spelled, (for he did not give participles in his dictionary,) 
and had altered a few other words, as worshipper into worshiper, travel- 
ler into traveler, &c., the error would probably, by this time, have been 
wholly eradicated from our orthography ; and Dr. Webster would have 
escaped much ignorant vituperation for following in the footsteps of 
Walker and Lowth. Walker also says, in his Aphorisms, ‘ Why should 
we not write dullness, fullness, skillful, willful, as well as stiffness and 
gruffness?? The principles of our language plainly require us to do 
so, and Dr. Webster felt that the change might easily be made. The 
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words which ‘need to be reduced to this analogy are only about eight 
in number, including installment and inthrallment, which, if spelled 
with a single /, are liable to be mispronounced, instalment, &c. Again, 
the words expense, license, recompense, which formerly had a c in the 
Jast syllable, have now taken an s, because the latter consonant is the 
only one used in the derivatives, as expensive, &c. A similar change 
is needed in only three words more to complete the analogy, namely, 
defense, offense, and pretense, and these Dr. Webster has changed. It 
is sometimes asked, ‘ Why not change fence also?’ For the simple 
reason that its derivatives are spelled with a c, as fenced, fencing, and 
the word, therefore, stands regularly with others of its own class. Fi- 
nally, Dr. Webster proposes to drop the u in mould and moult, because 
it has been dropped from gold and all other words of the same ending. 
Such are the changes under this head, as introduced by Dr. Webster 
into his dictionary. In the present edition the words are spelled in 
both ways for the convenience of the public, except in cases where this 
seemed to be unnecessary or was found to be inconvenient. ‘These 
changes, considering the difficulty that always belongs to such a sub- 
ject, have met with far more favor from the public than was reasonably 
to be expected. Most of them have been extensively adopted in our 
country. ‘They are gaining ground daily, as the reasons by which they 
are supported are more generally understood ; and it is confidently be- 
lieved that, being founded in established analogies, and intended merely 
to repress irregularities and remove petty exceptions, they must ulti- 
mately prevail. o 

“The other class of changes mentioned above rests on a different 
basis, that of etymology. These will be estimated very differently, 
according to the acquaintance of different persons with the languages 
from which the words are derived. When Dr. Webster substituted 
bridegoom for bridegroom, fether for feather, &c., the German critics 
highly applauded the change. ‘They predicted its speedy and univer- 
sal reception, because similar improvements, on a much broader scale, 
had been easily made in their language. But Dr. Webster found the 
case to be widely different among us. After an experiment of twelve 
years, he restored the old orthography to a considerable number of 
such words. In the present edition it is restored to nearly all that 
remain, from the full conviction that, however desirable these changes 
may be in themselves considered, as they do not relate to the general 
analogies of the language, and cannot be duly appreciated by the body 
of the people, they will never be generally received.” 


In regard, then, to the orthography adopted in the revised edition 
before us, we see nothing to object to. The principles appear to 
be correct, and founded in settled analogies. The conformity of 
good writers to these principles is becoming every: year more and 
more extensive. It will soon, we doubt not, be general. The 
growing circulation and use of this volume among the great body 
of the people will speedily insure this. result.. And thus a most 
valuable end will be attained. ine 
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‘In relation to the subject of pronunciation, the work appears to 
have passed through a very thorough and careful revision, and will 
give, it is thought, general satisfaction. “The latest and best 
authorities have been consulted,” and the changes made appear to 
have been made in accordance with sound principles and the most 
approved standards. The editor’s own views are of themselves 
good authority. The “Key” to pronunciation he has somewhat 
enlarged, and the pointed letters he has used to a still greater ex- 
tent, as indicating the pronunciation given. ‘‘ Many thousands of 
words have been respelled, and no efforts have been spared to 
render the work, in all respects, a complete pronouncing diction- 
ary.” 

The “ Synopsis of Words differently pronounced by different Or- 
thoepists,” which was prepared by Mr. Worcester for the edition 
of 1829, has been retained in this edition, but it has been entirely 
remodeled, some of the authorities then adopted being now rejected, 
and others substituted in their place. The authorities now made 
use of are six in number—Walker, Perry, Jameson, Knowles, 
Smart, Worcester—and a view of several hundreds of words, as 
given by these different authors, can be had at a single glance, and 
with them the pronunciation of the author and the editor of this 
work, as presented in a distinct parallel column, may be easily 
compared. This Synopsis, as a guide to the best pronunciation 
of words, is a happy contrivance, and one of much value. 

“* Walker’s Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scripture 
Names,” as published in an appendix to the former edition, has also 
been much enlarged and improved, thus supplying an important 
desideratum in such a work, and giving greater completeness and 
utility to the whole performance. Of this “‘ Key” we learn, that 


*‘ More than three thousand words have been added to it, from a re- 
vised edition by the Rev. W. Trollope, M. A., late of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and from the ‘Classical Pronunciation of Proper 
Names,’ by Thomas S. Carr, of King’s College School, London. A 
careful revision of the work has also been made throughout, in refer- 
ence to the division of words into syllables, &c., in which the editor 
has derived great assistance from Professor Thacher, of Yale Col- 
lege. More than three hundred errors have been discovered and 
corrected.” 


At the close of the volume there is annexed, by the publishers, 
a Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names, with their pronuncia- 
tion, prepared by an associate editor of Baldwin’s Universal Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer. This vocabulary embraces nearly five thou- 
sand words, being the names of places of the most frequent occur- 
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rence in the modern geography of the globe, and is designed to aid 
the reader in the right pronunciation of these names. It is a 
highly important aid to the student in geography, to the general 
reader, and indeed to the more mature and accomplished scholar. 

As to the mechanical execution of this volume, which ordinarily 
bears the name of the octavo edition, we cannot speak in terms of 
too strong approbation. The typography is clear and beautiful ; 
the paper excellent ; the binding neat and substantial ; and the form 
highly convenient for use. The price is only three dollars and 
fifty cents, a remarkably low price certainly for a book which, if 
printed with the type of Prescott’s Mexico, for example, would fill 
nearly eight volumes of five hundred pages each. 

We would remark, in conclusion, that the work before us, in its 
present revised state, is fitted to be a standard authority, in all 
those matters which appropriately belong to a dictionary of the 
English tongue. ‘To this station already the American Dictionary 
has risen, by its intrinsic merits alone, and taken decidedly the first 
rank. It has had no blind partiality or spirit of favoritism to aid it 
in gaining popularity and confidence, and we deem it well for such 
a work as this that it has thus had to stand upon its own naked 
merits, unsupported by foreign and adventitious aid. The ordeal 
has indeed been severe, but it has only rendered the triumph more 
complete. A work which has thus forced itself, as it were, into 
favor, has the best of all evidence that it is fitted to: be, and will 
be, a standard work. 

The reputation of Dr. Webster, as author of this great and elabo- 
rate performance, will, we cannot doubt, be a solid and enduring 
reputation. Few names will go down to posterity so deeply em- 
balmed in the earliest and best recollections and feelings of his 
countrymen as that of the author of the American Dictionary. His 
fame will never die. The literature of our language, which he has 
done so much to advance, will render it imperishable. 

The editor, too, of this valuable revision, has done a good ser- 
vice to his country and to the world by the years of assiduous 
and well-directed labor which he has bestowed upon it, to give to 
it its present completeness and finish. He will allow us, we hope, 
in closing this already protracted article, to offer one suggestion. 
It is this: The high character of the work before us must be sus- 
tained hereafter. It must keep pace, in time to come, with the 
advancing wants of the nation. ‘To this end, other revisions will 
from time to time be called for. We. doubt not that the same 
faithful hand, or some other, will supply them. : 
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Matters and Things in Europe. 


Art. VI.—Sketches of Matters and Things in Europe. 


WE closed our last paper with a notice of taking the steamboat 
at Belfast for Scotland, late in the evening. We had a quiet sea, 
and slept sweetly until daylight, when we found the vessel making 
the port of Ardrossan. We had on board, as deck passengers, per- 
haps a hundred and fifty Irish laborers, of both sexes, on their way | 
to Scotland to assist in gathering the harvest. The deck presented 
a singular appearance. There had been during the night a drizzling 
rain; and, having no covering, the poor creatures had disposed of 
themselves in the best way they could. Some had put their heads 
under the tarpauling with which the baggage was covered, while 
others lay upon the deck without any sort of a shelter, and slept 
soundly until the boat struck the dock. We were delayed some 
little time for the cars, during which the deck passengers were 
either listlessly strolling about, or in groups discussing matters in 
which they were interested. When the train arrived they took a 
class of cars—what class, whether third or fourth, we cannot tell; 
but one which furnished neither covering nor seats. The cars 
were simply sirrounded by a railing, and the people stood up like 
so many sheep going to the market; but they were apparently right 
well contented, as they were constantly boiling over with glee. 
We did not learn what the fare in these open cars was, but we 
presume it was very low; and it is certainly a great relief to these 
poor people to be able to transport themselves to almost any part 
of the kingdom for a mere trifle, especially as they are so largely 
dependent upon England and Scotland for employment in harvest. 
Indeed, the harvesting in these countries seems to be done princi- 
pally by Irish laborers. 

In our way we passed several straggling towns, and saw some 
flourishing farms. We passed through Paisley, a large manufac- 
turing town, containing several fine streets and many commodious 
buildings. In the old parts of the town are still seen the old houses 
covered with thatch. “The boundaries of the parliamentary borough 
comprise four parishes, whose aggregate population in 1831 was 
57,466, and was distributed among 12,308 families, of whom 
nineteen-twentieths are in trade and manufactures.” We noticed 
a beautiful new church which we were told belonged to the Free 
Church of Scotland 

We reached Glasgow at late breakfast time, and took up our 
line of march for the “‘ Eagle Hotel,”—a temperance house, where 
we found excellent accommodations and reasonable charges. The 
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house seemed well sustained, which speaks favorably for the 
Scotch. 

Glasgow is one of the most ancient royal burghs in Scotland. 
Its origin is attributed to St. Kentigern, also called St. Mungo, 
who, it is said, founded a bishopric here in the year 560. The 
length of the city from east to west is four and a half miles; its 
average width is about two miles. The derivation of the name of 
Glasgow is not settled. In the Gaelic language it signifies a gray- 
smith, and some suppose that it derived its name from its having 
been in ancient times the residence of a person of that profession. 
The place was a mere religious establishment until 1174, when, 
by the charter of William the Lion, it became a free burgh or ba- 
rony. Before the Reformation the inhabitants are said to have 
been in a deplorable state of ignorance and superstition, attributa- 
ble mostly to the ecclesiastical government to which they had been 
subjected. 

Glasgow is situated on the Clyde, which, until 1775, was only 
navigable by vessels of small burden; but since that time large 
sums have been expended in the improvement of the river. The 
banks have been widened, the bed deepened, and the numerous 
sand bars and other obstructions removed. In 1780 no vessels 
exceeding forty tons could reach the city; but now ships of four 
hundred tons have been Joaded and discharged. Formerly only 
lighters from Greenock came up to Glasgow ; now, ships from 
America, India, and China, come up with ease and safety. Glasgow 
has the advantages of a connection with the Atlantic by the Clyde, 
and is also connected with the North Sea and the German Ocean 
by the Forth and Clyde Canal. 

But though Glasgow carries on considerable commerce, it is much 
more a manufacturing than it is a commercial town. ‘The entire 
manufactory of cotton for Scotland is confined to Glasgow and its 
vicinity. Linens, cambrics, &c., are extensively manufactured 
here, and the manufacture of iron is rapidly increasing and has many 
local advantages. ‘‘ According to the population returns for 1831, 
the city and suburbs contain 202,426 inhabitants, (93,724 males 
and 108,702 females,) composing 41,965 families, of whom 
26,586 were engaged in trade and manufactures, 299 in agricul- 
ture, and 15,080 were not comprised in the preceding classes.” 

Upon arriving in Glasgow the first object of interest we visited 
was the university. The university and college buildings are 
situated on the east side of the High-street, and consist of two 
squares separated by a handsome library. The building presents 
a front of three hundred and five feet in length, with three lofty 
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gates leading to four courts and the interior of the buildings. This 
noble institution was founded in 1450 by Bishop Turnbull, and is 
the oldest of the Scottish universities except St. Andrew’s. At the 
time of the Reformation the members, being chiefly ecclesiastics, 
dispersed to avoid the popular fury. Beaton, the chancelor, car- 
ried away to France all the charters and muniments of the college, 
as well as the images and relics belonging to the cathedral, and 
deposited them in the Scot’s College at Paris. James VI. granted 
it a new charter, and bestowed upon it some valuable property. 
Its modern establishment consists of a chancelor, rector, dean of 
faculty, a principal, and eighteen professors; and the average 
number of students is about twelve handred. There is but one ses- 
sion each year, which commences the 10th of Oct. and terminates 
the Ist of May. Originally the term was longer; the change was 
found necessary in consequence of the poverty of the students, 
who were unable to absent themselves so long from home, being 
obhged to earn means to prosecute their studies by pursuing some 
‘branch of industry for several months of the year. The library is 
said to contain 70,000 volumes, including the valuable collection 
of Dr. Simson, the translator of Euclid’s Elements, and the medical 
works bequeathed ‘by the celebrated Dr. Hunter; besides several 
curious‘manuscripts. The college buildings are neat and commo- 
dious. The houses of the professors are contiguous, and upon the 
east side of the buildings is a garden of ten acres, laid out in walks 
and ornamented with shrubbery. Oliver Cromwell contributed 
liberally toward the erection of these buildings. 

After a lasty view of the college we proceeded to the old cathe- 
dral or high church. « It is a most beautiful Gothic structure, and 
was erected by John Achaius, bishop of Glasgow, in 1123. It is 
three hundred and nineteen feet long, sixty-three feet broad, and 
ninety feet high within the walls, and has two great square towers, 
on one of which a spire was built about 1430, making the whole 
height two hundred and twenty-five feet. The other tower, it is 
said, was never finished, but was actually undergoing the process 
of conipletion when we were there,—a work which will occupy 
several years. This superb building narrowly escaped destruction 
from the disciples of John Knox during the days of the Reforma- 
tion, and is one of only two cathedrals which survived that great 
Struggle in all Scotland: | 

The interior is divided into choir, outer church, inner high church, 
and vaulted cemetery. The inner church and the arched roof of 
the adjoining vestry, supported by a single pillar, are much admired. 
‘The vaulted cemetery immediately beneath the inner church was 
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at one period the old barony church. “Conceive .an extensive 
range of low-browed, dark, and twilight vaults, such as are used 
for sepulchres in other countries, and had long been dedicated to 
the same purpose in.this, a portion of which was seated with pews 
and used as acchurch. The part of the vaults thus occupied, 
though capable of containing a congregation of many hundreds, 
bore a small proportion to the darker and more extensive caverns 
which yawned around what may be termed the inhabited space. 
In these waste regions of oblivion, dusky banners and. tattered 
escutcheons indicated the graves of those who were once, doubt- 
less, ‘ princes in Israel.’ Inscriptions,which could only be read by 
the painful antiquary in language as obsolete as.the act of devotional 
charity which they implored, invited the passengers to. pray for the 
souls of those whose bodies rested beneath.”—-Sir Walter Scott. 

Looking back two hundred years, and conceiving of a congre- 
gation assembled in this gloomy place, we could well appreciate 
the powers, of description which produced the above passage. 
Here is still remaining the tomb of St. Mungo, the founder and 
patron saint of Glasgow, at the west end of the cathedral, where it 
has remained ever since the year 601. And also there.are. here 
sarcophagi, or stone coffins, said to be of Druidical origin, in which 
the ancients buried those bodies which were not burned,—probably 
the bodies of kings, or other great men. 

The inner church was in great confusion, being incumbered with 
stages and occupied by workmen, who seemed to be. engaged in 
effecting extensive repairs. One can scarcely gaze .upon this:-vene- 
rable pile without entering into the spirit of auld Scotch folk, who 
are always ready to exclaim with Andrew Fairservice :—“ Ah! it’s 
a brave kirk—nane o’ yere whig-maleeries, and curliewurlies, and 
open-steek hems, about it—a’ solid, weel-jointed mason-wark, that 
- will stand as lang as the warld, keep hands and gun powther aff it.” 
Standing on the south of the cathedral. you have a splendid view 
of the ‘‘ Necropolis,” or city of the dead, from which. you are sepa- 
rated by a deep ravine or gorge, through which murmurs a small 
stream of water at a great depth.. You cross this deep chasm upon 
a stone bridge apparently as strong as the rocks upon which its 
arch rests. By a winding, well-finished road, you make your 
ascent to this place of unrivaled beauty. It is situated upon.a 
height which commands a fine view of the city and country across 
the Clyde. Upon the brow of the hill is.a massive monument of 
the great Scottish reformer, John Knox, with his Bible in. his left 
. hand, and his. right raised in the attitude of. preaching. There 
are many other fine monuments here which we cannot. occupy 
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space to describe. The “Necropolis” is one of the most attrac- 
tive places about Glasgow. In addition to the splendid monuments, 
it is ornamented by serpentine walks, shrubs, and flowers. 

Glasgow contains many fine public buildings and other objects of 
interest to the visitor, which we cannot now particularly notice. 
We must not, however, entirely pass by ‘“‘George Square,” and 
“The Green.” The former is in a central position, and is tastefully 
ornamented. There is a monument to the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott,—a beautiful column eighty feet high, surmounted by a 
statue of Sir Walter, with a Scotch plaid shawl turned over one 
shoulder and then around the body under the arms, and one end 
hanging over the other shoulder down to the knees. This is the 
manner in which Scotchmen are often seen fortified against the 
cold. There is also a bronze statue to the memory of James Watt, 
and another to the memory of Sir John More. It is all in all a 
most lovely place to ramble and indulge in reminiscences of the 
past. 

The Green lies on the north bank of the Clyde, south-east of 
the city. It includes one hundred and eighty acres, is surrounded 
with gravel walks, and is a fine promenade, much resorted to for 
health and recreation, and commands a splendid landscape view. 
There is an obelisk one hundred and forty-three feet high, erected 
to the memory of Lord Nelson; one who, we should judge, has 
more monuments erected to his memory in the British isles than 
any other, not excepting the kings and queens. And upon all 
these monuments must of course be inscribed the memorable words 
of the admiral, before the famous battle of Trafalgar :—‘‘ England 
expects every man to do his duty.” But as death did not spare 
the soldier, so the lightnings of heaven have no respect for his 
monument: for soon after its erection it was smitten and rent by 
Heaven’s irresistible artillery with as little ceremony as the cedar 
or oak is often riven by that tremendous agency. ‘The damage is, 
however, now completely repaired. 

Our time was limited; but still we determined to see a little of 
“the highlands,” and something of the beautiful “lochs” lying 
quietly in the basins which nature, or rather the God of nature, 
scooped out for their accommodation, that they might add to the 
beauty and variety of the scenery. As we were obliged in all our 
movements to consult expedition, we took a steamboat for Dum- 
barton on the Clyde. The scenery was diversified with plains and 
elevations, and clusters of buildings, or villages, of an antique ap- 
pearance. Our attention was directed to a little town called K7l- 
patrick, said to be the birthplace of the patron saint of Ireland, 
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where, it is said, there is still to be seen an ancient monument 
erected to the memory of the old saint. 

Dumbarton is a smoky old town, principally noted for its glass 
manufactories and castle. The castle is upon a rock which shoots 
up out of the bed of the Clyde to the height of five hundred and 
sixty feet, and seems to furnish an impregnable position for a small 
armed force. The rock is basaltic, is cleft at the top, and presents 
two peaks, with a winding way up through the cleft. It is a mile 
in circumference at the base, and is approached on two opposite 
sides. There is a building near the commencement of the cleft, 
where the commanding officer resides. This, with a few scattering 
sheep and goats climbing the crags, and picking the grass which 
shoots up from its slopes, seams, and crevices, are all the signs of 
life which we noticed about this famous rock. The situation of the 
castle is singularly picturesque; and upon the highest point of the 
right side of the cleft from the channel of the Clyde, those travelers 
who have time to make the ascent can luxuriate in the most magnifi- 
cent views. But we had to satisfy ourselves with the pleasure of 
the mere imagination of the sight of Loch Lomond and the sur- 
rounding hills; the vale of the Leven, Port Glasgow, and Green- 
ock, upon the other side of the Clyde; and the mountains of 
Argyleshire, from ‘“‘ Wallace’s Seat.” 

We left Dumbarton in, or rather upon the top of, an omnibus 
drawn by three wretchedly-jaded nags, which the merciless driver 
did not fail to cut and slash with his whip without a moment’s in- 
termission. The top of our vehicle was furnished with benches, 
some of which were disarranged by all sorts of “luggage ;”. among 
the rest, hunting and fishing apparatus, together with two miserable 
hounds coupled by a rope. These animals were rather restiff, and 
had quite frequently to be called to order, and were finally right 
well contented to be let down from their unwonted elevation by 
the nape of the neck. But neither the discomfort of our position 
nor the frequent stirring up of the heterogeneous mass of trumpery 
piled up around us, as passengers were discharged, prevented our 
taking a lively interest in the scenery which we passed. 

We passed up the vale of the Leven, the outlet of Loch Lo- 
mond, which is no longer the rural stream apostrophized by Smol- 
lett; but ‘ mansions, cottages, prosperous villages, plantations, and 
finely ornamented pleasure grounds, occur in constant succession.” 
The waters of this stream “ are of the most limpid purity and soft- 
ness, well suited to the purposes of bleaching and print fields, with 
which its banks are covered.” About half way from Dumbarton 
to Ballock, the point where we reached the loch, we passed Dal- 
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quharn House, the birthplace of Smollett. . The building is small, 
but in a good state of preservation, and kept ina tidy condition. 
Upon the opposite side of the road, a little further on, is a Tuscan 
column terminated by a vase, erected to the memory of Smollett 
by a cousin-german of the same name, with an inscription in Latin 
by Dr. Johnson. This monument is shamefully neglected, and 
seems in places to be going to decay. Before reaching the loch 
we .passed through a splendid. plantation or two, and had a sight 
of Tillichewn Castle situated upon an eminence. It is a splendid 
Gothic edifice in the midst of grounds tastefully laid out and beau- 
tifully ornamented. 

Upon reaching the far-famed Loch Lomond we entered the 
steamboat Water, Witch, which was waiting for the arrival. of the 
stages. We now turned away our eyes from the lowly vale through 
which we had just passed, and thought no more of mansions and 
castles, but directed our attention to the beautiful sheet of pure 
water before us, and gazed with a kind of awe upon the ranges of 
hills and mountains which upon both sides of the loch peered up 
toward the heavens. We had seen mountain scenery as grand, and 
more picturesque, in our own country. But this lake, together 
with every foot.of ground along its shores, had been made classic 
by the immortal genius of Scott; and in spite of yourself you con- 
sider the peaks, crags, and caverns, which present themselves to 
the eye, more as the haunts of Rob Roy Macgregor and his clan 
than as sublime specimens of natural scenery. But we now labored 
under the embarrassment of a misty atmosphere and a cold drizzling 
rain. But we buttoned up our box-coat to our chin, and gazed, 
first on one side and then on the other, as we shot up between the 
towering mountains and among the lovely islands which are scat- 
tered upon the bosom of this crystal sheet of water. The largest 
of these islands is Inchmurrin, being two miles long by one broad. 
It is owned by the duke of Montrose, and is converted into a deer 
park. ‘There are said to be four hundred deer upon the island, 
some of which could be seen feeding upon the lawn with a perfect 
sense of security. The only human inhabitant of this island is the 
game-keeper. Near the west end is an old castle in ruins, once 
the residence of the ancient family of Lenox. 

‘“‘ Where the lake begins to narrow, Ben Lomond, on the eastern 
bank, raises its head to more than three thousand feet.above the sea. 
Ben Lomond is a beautiful mountain, rising with a gentle ascent, 
and. covered with fine. grass to the very summit.”—Penny Cyc. 
Indeed, all the mountains in the, neighborhood of this lake, even 
the slopes of the rocks, every inch. of them, where mold or moss 
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can gain a lodgment, are beautifully verdant. This is the result 
of the extreme humidity of the atmosphere. The following brief 
view of the scenery of Loch Lomond, by Sir Walter Scott, is as 
just as it is beautiful :—‘ But certainly this noble lake, boasting 
innumerable beautiful islands of every varying form and outline 
which fancy can frame—its northern extremity narrowing until it 
is lost among dusky and retreating. mountains ; while; gradually 
widening as it extends to the southward, it spreads its base around 
the indentures and promontories of a fair and fertile land—affords one 
of the most surprising, beautiful, and sublime spectacles in nature.” 

The lake is about twenty-four miles in length, and we reached 
the highest point of steamboat navigation just after dark. ‘The 
only public house in the neighborhood is one mile: above, upon the 
road which leads around the south-west shore from Ballock. ‘Our 
company were by some means instantly left alone and without 
specific information as to the direction and distance to the hotel. 
After a little loss of time, by taking the wrong direction, we finally 
found the place. It was a small house and appeared to be a new 
establishment. We could not immediately ascertain whether we 
could have accommodations. But finally the good’ woman, who 
was a small, cleanly Scotch lady, informed us that two young gen- 
tlemen, who had got in before us, had consented to take one bed, 
and this would give us a room with two beds, which, if we could 
sleep ‘two in a bed,” would answer our purpose. Our room was 
small and under the rafters, but the beds were clean and in good 
order. One of the company asked for some “fresh water.” Upon 
its arrival, the question was asked, “Is it fresh?” The answer 
was, “‘ Aye, quite freesh, I bringed it mysel about twel o’clock.” 
Some pleasantry was excited among the company by ‘the idea of: 
“fresh water” which had stood in the pail eight or nine’ hours!’ 
But when all had taken a draught of it, it was unanimously 
pronounced quite good. Ifthe necessity of winter clothing through’ 
the day had not convinced us that we had not been under an 
American sun, the taste of this water r would have ‘wrought the’ 
conviction. 

As the boat was to leave at five in the morning, we arose at half-' 
past four, and set off for the landing. It was'now raining a shower, 
and there had’ been a‘heavy fall of rain through the night. The 
consequence was that torrents of water were dashing down the 
rocks and flooding the road. But there was ‘no alternative—we 
must foot it and carry our luggage in our’ hands—and there was no’ 
time for delay. We dashed through the rills and ponds, and, by 
running most of the way, reached:the boat jast ‘in time. 
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We could now survey our position. We were between two 
ranges of high mountains, beautifully verdant, striped with the 
silvery foam: of numerous rills and cascades dashing down the 
rocks above our heads. In spite of the dense clouds and falling 
rain, the scene was truly inspiring, and though we never wrote a 
line of poetry since we were born, and probably never shall under- 
take to do so, we were almost tempted to undertake verse making. 

Passing down the lake, we had a glance at Rob Roy’s cave. It 
can only be seen from the boat by fixing the eye upon the point 
beforehand, and then it is out of sight in a few seconds. It is an 
opening under a rock near the water’s edge. It is said the cavern 
will contain from seventy to a hundred men. 

Our plan was to have left the boat at Inversnaid, and taken 
a conveyance across to Loch Katrine. But the weather was 
so inclement that we abandoned this part of the enterprise. 
The boat made a few moments’ stop at this point for passengers, 
when, after starting, a man came running down the hill and 
hallooing after us, but received in reply from our captain,— 
‘Go to your bed an hour or two.” We breakfasted on the 
boat upon the delicious salmon from the loch for the moderate 
sum of eighteen pence sterling a piece. We reached Ballock at 
half-past seven, and were soon again at Dumbarton. No steam- 
boat leaving the dock this morning for Glasgow, we took a row- 
boat and attempted to intercept a boat which was coming up from 
Greenock, but a shower with a gust of wind meeting us directly 
in our teeth we did not succeed. We took shelter from the storm 
behind a small stone pyramid, erected nearly in front of the castle, 
perhaps a mile from Dumbarton dock, for a waymark. Here we 
remained for an hour, when we were put upon a boat destined to 
Glasgow. The steamboats upon the Clyde are generally small, 
comfortless things, which creep along, picking up passengers from 
row-boats, as they do not land at intermediate places. As yet we 
have seen nothing that bears'a comparison with our American 
steamboats. 

From Glasgow to Edinburgh we passed upon the railroad with 
great speed. We noticed the ancient town of Falkirk, near which 
was the scene of the great battle between the English and Scotch, 
in 1298, led on by Edward J. on the part of the English, and 
William Wallace upon the part of the Scotch. We had no time 
to stop and avail ourselves of the splendid views which are re- 
ported to be located here. We also noticed Linlithgow with its 
stately old ‘‘ palace” in ruins. Here the train paused for several 
minutes, which gave us an opportunity of taking:a fair look at the 
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palace, which was in plain sight. It is a quadrangular edifice of 
great magnitude. It was erected by the house of Stuart, and here 
the unfortunate Mary first saw the light. What splendor and fes- 
tivity were once witnessed within these walls! What desolation 
reigns here now! Human grandeur, and wealth, and pride, and 
folly, are all destined to come to an end. ‘These ruins are a striking 
commentary upon the mutability of all human affairs. * 

Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, lies on the Frith of Forth, 
about four hundred miles north of London. Its location is upon 
ground which originally must have presented anything but a fair 
and promising site for a great city. The ground consists of steep 
hills, precipices, crags, ravines, and marshes. The old town Jay 
upon the central hill, at the western extremity of which, upon a high 
rock, is situated the castle; and at the eastern, in a deep hollow, Ho- 
lyrood Palace and Abbey. The sight of the castle was chosen, itis 
probable, on account of its natural advantages; and that of the old 
Abbey of Holyrood, on account of its retirement and gloom. A 
road lay between these two points, about one mile apart, upon which 
the town was most naturally formed; and this thoroughfare be- 
tween the castle and the religious house, the great central objects 
and nucleus of a state in old feudal times, became a street,—now 
High-street west, and Canongate east. On the north and south 
sides of the old town were deep ravines, across which there are 
now elegant and permanent bridges, but which were originally 
passed by narrow, steep lanes, running from High-street, called 
closes and wynds. In crossing these bridges, which are upon a 
level with the streets on each side, you look down from a dizzy 
height, not into an abyss, or dashing torrent, but into a narrow, 
dirty street, winding its way along a deep gully, appearing as if, 
from extreme terror of the grandeur and bustle of the city, it had 
slunk away almost beyond the reach of daylight. And from this deep 
depression you observe the singular spectacle of a regular front of 
buildings of ten or a dozen stories, the uppermost of which are 
neighbors. to the habitations on the hills, and constitute grownd 
rooms upon the transverse streets at both ends of the bridges. 

‘“‘ Edinburgh is supposed to have derived its name from Edunn, 
a king of Northumberland in the time of the heptarchy. Simon 
of Durham mentions the town of Edwinsburgh as existing in the 
middle of the eighth century; and in the charter of foundation 
of the Abbey of Hoiyrood, in the year 1228, King David I. calls it 
his burgh of Edwinsburgh, whence we infer it was then a royal 
burgh.”—Pen. Cyc. The population of the city and suburbs of 
Edinburgh in 1831 amounted to 161,990. ' 
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Upon our arrival at the Scotch capital we took lodgings in the 
York House,—a temperance hotel,—on Nicholas-street, near the 
college. Our accommodations were excellent, and charges were 
reasonable. The first place we visited for the gratification of the 
eye was “the Calton Hill.” The grounds are tastefully laid out 
and finely ornamented. Several splendid monuments are located 
here ;—one to David Hume, and another to Lord Nelson. The 
latter we ascended, and enjoyed a fine view of the city and suburbs. 
Eastward, along the southern side of the Frith of Forth, is seen 
Musselborough and several other small towns. The Isle of May, 
the high hill at the junction of the Frith with the German Ocean, 
and the Bass Rock, are all conspicuous from this point. Among 
other ornaments of this beautiful spot is the foundation of a tri- 
umphal arch, or monument, which remains in a state naturally 
enough suggesting the inquiry, Did the good people of Edinburgh 
begin this work without counting the cost? As it is, though a fine 
foundation, it is no monument except of instability of purpose, 
divided counsels, or premature haste,—for the work remaining in 
statu quo can scarcely be attributed either to the want of taste or to 
the poverty of the Edinburghians. 

Upon consultation it was resolved to see a sun setting from 
“‘ Arthur’s Seat.” We accordingly passed by ‘Holyrood Palace” 
through “the King’s Park,” and were proceeding in the path which 
leads up a ravine which is the easiest ascent to the highest point 
of ‘‘Salisbury Crag,” where is seen a rock, peering above the 
ground, which surrounds it, called Arthur’s Seat. As we were 
moving rapidly along we were joined by two boys of ten or twelve 
years of age, who kindly proffered us their services as guides. At 
first we took little notice of the urchins, but were soon induced to 
ask them a question or two, the answers to which showed shrewd- 
ness and intelligence rather above what appearances promised. 
Finally, they were asked for their terms. ‘‘ Just what the gentle- 
men please,” was the answer. And finding they were not easily 
shaken off, we finally bid them come on and give us all the infor- 
mation they had tospare. We first came to “St. Anthony’s Well,” 
a.crystal stream issuing from the rocks and falling into a basin, 
which is chiseled out in a solid rock, holding several quarts. Here 
we found several more juvenile guides of both sexes, who hastened 
to dip up some of the water in little tin cups with which they were 
furnished. We drank some of the pure (not holy) water, and were 
refreshed. On the left, a few rods, are the ruins of “‘ St. Anthony’s 
Chapel,” founded by the queen of James IV. Here was a favorite 
haunt, just before the thunders of the Reformation broke upon 
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Scotland in the voice of John Knox, for those drones and pests of 

Christendom, the monks. But what desolation reigns here now! 

Instead of a stately temple dedicated to,a tutelar god called St. 

Anthony ; ornamented with statuary,. pictures, crosses, and priestly 
robes, and enlivened by the sound of consecrated bells, and masses 

muttered over in an unknown tongue; there isnowa pile of stones and 
mortar, barely retaining enough of the indications of its original de- 
sign to distinguish it from the native crags and cliffs in its immediate 
neighborhood. A fair emblem of “ holy mother church” at the pre- 
sent day. The chapel was in length forty-three feet, and in breadth 
and height eighteen feet; it had a tower at the west end forty feet in 
height. It was originally inclosed by a stone wall extending some 
distance upon the hill. ‘The hermitage to which this chapel was 
appended has a cell still remaining, which is frequently visited by 
the curious ; "its dimensions are sixteen feet by twelve.”—Storer’s 
Views in Edinburgh. 

Leaving this interesting spot, we matoudied the hill, though not 
without labor. After resting for a few minutes upon the lawn, we 
arose and gazed around ; and on whatever point the eye rested, 
—east, west, north, or south, near or remote—there was something 
to charm and almost enrapture the sensibilities of the soul. The 
atmosphere was happily free from haze, and there was nothing to 
obstructthe view. The city, with its towers, spires, and monuments; 
the castle, shooting up on the top of a rock, with its walls and tur- 
rets; show the skill and power of man in their perfection. But 
stretching the view to a distance—to the north, “the east and west 
Lomonds of Fife” may be seen; to the north-east, the Island of 
Inchkeith, in the middle of the Frith; further eastward, the coni- 
cal hill called North Berwick Law, the Bass Rock behind, rising 
perpendicularly out of the sea, and further on the Isle of May; 
south-east are seen the towns of Portobello and Musselburgh; 
Dalkeith raises its cloud of smoke at the south; and south-west 
are the Braid and Blackford hills, and the long range of Pentlands. 
In the west may be seen the smoke of the town of Stirling, and 
further on culminates the blue head and shoulders of Ben Lomond 
above all other distant objects. In these far-reaching views the 
works of God so far excel those of men, that, though they are taken 
into the same field of vision, and seem to be mingled together, de- 
votion takes the place of the emotions of grandeur and sublimity. 
Truly, ‘‘ great and marvelous are thy works, Lord God Almighty.” 

We descended by an exceedingly precipitous way, in which we 
often were obliged to hold on upon the crags until we could fasten 
our heels or toes in a crevice of the roek, or a slight depression 
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in the adhering earth made by the feet of preceding adventurers. 
At length we reached the road which winds its way around this 
hill. This road is quite a comfortable track for a carriage; but 
the queen is constructing a new one, to be graded and macadamized, 
we were told, out of her own private purse. Descending the hill, 
we noticed a crag which presents the appearance of a human 
face, which our guides informed us was called ‘‘ Lord Brougham’s 
nose.” Our course lay between Salisbury crag and “ St. Leon- 
ard’s,” the place designated by Sir Walter Scott as the residence 
_ of “ Davy Dean.” “ There,” said one of our guides, pausing, “ts 

the house of Jeannie Dean.” The house is a small cottage situated 
near the foot of the mountain slope. Coming again into the King’s 
Park, our guides halted again, and, looking at the east, asked if we 
wished to visit ‘‘ Nicol Muschat’s Carne.” Being much fatigued, 
“we contented ourselves with merely having the location pointed 
out from the position we occupied. ‘‘ And how,” asked we, ‘‘ my 
lads, did you learn all these locations?” ‘ By reading ‘The Heart 
of Mid Lothian,’ by Sir Walter Scott, sir,” was the reply. The 
shrewd little rogues had fully deciphered our nationality, and ap- 
peared to know well with whom they were dealing ;—this we dis- 
covered by asking them a few questions which were suggested by 
‘something they said. ‘“ What countrymen are we?” we asked. 
“Yer Amarican jantlemen,” was the answer. ‘‘ And how do you 
know that” we rejoined. ‘‘ By yer hats,” was the answer. We 
followed up with, ‘“ And what is there particular in American hats ?” 
‘“‘ They are rolled up all round,”-was the answer. ‘‘ And what if 
we had bought hats in London?” asked we. ‘I should know you 
by yer boots,” said the lad. ‘‘ And what is there in our boots dif- 
ferent from those of this country?” we asked. ‘‘The toes are 
wider,” was the answer. ‘“‘ Well, my lads, what if we had bought 
boots in London ?” asked we. ‘* Why, then, I’de known ye by yer 
talk,” was the answer. ‘Do you often see Americans here?” we 
asked. ‘‘ Yes, sir, every day.” ‘‘Ah, every day?” ° “ Almost 
every day.” We parted with our young guides, right well pleased 
with the little fellows, and after an effort to make them pleased 
with us, which seemed quite satisfactory. On our return we passed 
through “ the Canongate,” and were so eager to notice the antiqui- 
ties that we attracted some attention—the people standing and look- 
ing at us as earnestly as we gazed upon the old buildings, which 
had passed through so many revolutions and been the scene of such 
a world of legends. But all were respectful, and ready, to the best 
of their ability, to answer any questions which we saw proper to 


propose. 
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After a night’s repose we resumed our rambles. Our first visit 
this morning was to Holyrood Palace. This palace was com- 
menced by James V., and in its present form was completed by 
Charles II. It is a quadrangle, inclosing a court ninety-four feet 
square, and its buildings are all four stories besides the attic, with 
the exception of the western side, which is only two stories. We 
were conducted through the various apartments of the palace by 
an elderly lady, who seemed both obliging and intelligent. We 
cannot follow our notes into detailed descriptions without extending 
this paper further than would be advisable. All we shall attempt 
is merely to notice a few of the remarkable things which we here 
observed. The great gallery of one hundred and fifty-six feet in 
length, by twenty-seven and a half in width, and twenty feet high, 
is hung with the paintings, by De Witt, of a hundred and eleven 
monarchs of Scotland; the earlier ones, however, are considered 
imaginary. Some of these were defaced by Cromwell’s soldiers 
after the defeat of the royalists at Falkirk, 1745. The marks of 
swords or bayonets are still visible on some of these old pictures. 
We were shown the rooms and beds occupied by the royal refu- 
gees from France during the revolutions. But by far the most in- 
teresting objects which we saw in the palace were the rooms of 
Mary, queen of Scots, and the relics which they contain. In the 
queen’s bed-room is shown some tapestry, in a tolerable state of 
preservation, which she wrought with her own hands when a child— 
several chairs covered with crimson velvet, and her bed. The bed 
and curtains were, doubtless, originally worthy of a queen, but they 
show the influence of time upon them; and their present appear- 
ance indicates, that, remaining in their position without being used 
or touched, they will at no distant date fall to pieces and return to 
dust. The furniture of the bed is crimson damask, bordered with 
green silk tassels and fringes, which tradition assigns to the fair 
hands of the unfortunate queen. In this apartment is a small door 
communicating with a flight of stairs, evidently designed as a se- 
cret passage between the queen’s rooms and the abbey. ‘Through 
this passage Darnley and his accomplices entered.into the queen’s 
rooms and seized Rizzio, her secretary, while he was supping with 
the queen in a small room adjoining the bed-room. From this 
room the miserable secretary was dragged through the bed-room 
into “the chamber of presence,” where he was murdered—and 
where are still to be seen upon the floor dark spots said to be the 
stains of his blood. We will not pretend to determine the truth 
of the tradition, that these spots are the veritable stains occasioned 
by the blood of the queen’s Italian favorite. This may perhaps be 
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admitted without allowing anything miraculous or judicial in the 
fact. No one, we think, can tell why the stains made by the blood 
of the queen’s paramour should be left upon the floor for centuries, 
and actually be ineffaceable, any more than that the same should 
be the case with the blood of Darnley himself, who, however wicked, 
was as unrighteously murdered as was Rizzio. But here we let 
the matter rest—we saw the “large dark spots,” and this is all we 
cared about them. The “closet,” as it is called, where Mary and 
Rizzio were taking their supper together when the conspirators 
entered, is a small room of, perhaps, fourteen by twelve feet, with 
a grate and fender, said to be the first articles of that kind ever 
used in Scotland—and their rudeness almost identifies them as the 
relics of a barbarous age. There we saw, also, Lord Darnley’s 
riding boots and spurs. The boots seem to be made of heavy cow- 
hide with bottoms answerable. The legs are so long that they 
must have covered the knee when upon horseback. And it would 
certainly take a man of extraordinary strength of muscles to mount 
a horse with them on without assistance. 

The old abbey which was erected under the reign of David L., 
in 1128, is lying waste and going todecay. There is a fine monu- 
ment of Parian marble here of Lord Belhaven, chamberlain to 
Charles I., erected in 1639. We were shown the place of the 
high altar where Queen Mary was married, and her confessing 
room. And here also is seen, through a grate, the royal vault, 
where a small parcel of bones are lying upon a shelf,—all that is 
left of the royal personages who had been here deposited,—the 
place, as is said, having been rifled during the wars of Cromwell, 


. for the purpose of converting the leaden coffins into balls. So all 


that remains of Scotch royalty here in the royal vault is a heap of 
small bones which a man can take up with one hand! 

The palace is now undergoing repairs by order of the queen, 
which, furnished one of our party with an opportunity of bringing 
away a piece of the old palace which had been split from a window 
frame, which was subsequently divided among the company. 

_ On our return we examined the old residence of John Knox at 
the head of the Canongate. The building is of stone and bears 
the marks of great antiquity. ‘‘ And on the front wall, to the west, 
is a figure in alto relievo, pointing to a radiated stone, whereon is 
sculptured the name of the Deity in Greek, Latin, and English.” — 
Pen. Cyc. The figure is an effigy of John Knox, of a few inches 
an height, standing in a preaching attitude, with book in hand, in a 
pulpit, in the corner of the: louse, about as high as the floor of the 
second story. The figure is itself so poor a specimen of the art, 
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that, were it not for the associations, it would excite ludicrous emo- 
tions. But here the great reformer really once lived, prayed, and 
preached,—for we were told that he was wont to stand ina win- 
dow in the second story of this house and preach to the people who 
crowded the street below. John Knox was a great and a good 
man—doubtless, with faults. But we are not among those who 
set down among his errors his faithful warnings and reproofs of the 
queen for the superstitions and licentiousness of her household, 
nor his stubborn resistance of her royal mandates in matters of re- 
ligion. He was by Providence especially suited to his work. An 
ordinary nerve would have failed in the herculean effort necessary 
to break to pieces the iron despotism which was crushing the 
rights of conscience in Scotland. And it was a high eulogium 
which the earl of Morton pronounced upon his character upon the 
occasion of his burial :—‘‘ Here lies a man who never knew fear.” 

Dr. Emory brought a letter from Mr. Hay, a Wesleyan minister 
of Dublin, to his father, Alexander Hay, Esq., of Edinburgh. This 
gentleman was exceedingly kind and obliging, and took the pains 
to conduct us to many places of interest in the city. He first con- 
ducted us to Heriot’s Hospital, which is simply a charity school 
for boys. 

‘“‘ George Heriot, the founder of this hospital, was born in Edin- 
burgh, about the year 1561. His father being a goldsmith there, 
he was brought up to that business. He began trade with the sum 
of £214 11s. 8d., which had been partly furnished by his father, 
and partly brought him by his wife. In 1597 he had the. good 
fortune to be appointed goldsmith to the queen, and, shortly after, 
goldsmith and jeweler to her husband, James VI., on whose ac- 
cession to the English throne, Heriot went to London. There, in 
the course of a profitable profession, to which he gave unremit- 
ting attention, he realized a large fortune, with part of which he 
made considerable purchases in the vicinity of the Scottish me- 
tropolis. 

“« By his will he bequeathed to the ministers and magistrates of 
Edinburgh all that portion of his property that should remain after 
debts, legacies, &c., had been paid, to be. applied by them in the 
erection and endowment of a hospital for the maintenance and 
education of so many poor fatherless boys,.freemen’s sons.of the 
town of Edinburgh, as the funds would allow.”—WStorer’s Views 
tn Edinburgh. 

We were introduced to the governor of the oalinal: and by him 
conducted to the chapel, dormitories, lecture room, kitchen, &c. ; 
and finally the usual civility was offered us of a drink of wine 
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from a cup constructed of a shell—a univalve—rimmed and orna- 
mented with gold, the work of Heriot, the founder. We admired 
the cup—it is indeed an interesting and a beautiful relic—but were 
under the necessity of declining the wine. ‘The good governor had 
the politeness to accommodate our scruples by ordering some pure 
cold water, which we took from this cup, our Scotch friends pre- 
serving all due gravity, though it was sufficiently evident that our 
tenacity was regarded as ultra. 

‘This building is now two hundred years old. After the battle 
of Dunbar, Cromwell used it for eight years for an infirmary for 
his sick and wounded soldiers, after which it was appropriated to 
its original purposes. One half of Edinburgh, as it now is, is built 
upon the Heriot lands, the value, and consequently the rents of 
which are continually increasing. The income now supports three 
thousand boys, many of whom are preparing for the university. 
How far was the original donor from foreseeing the extent to which 
his foundation would benefit the city and the world! 

From the hospital we passed to the church of Gray Friars, a 
portion of which has been destroyed by fire, and is not yet restored. 
Here we saw the monuments of Blair, Maclaurin, and others. 
Also, in the neighborhood, an old monument to “the martyrs,” with 
an historical and sentimental inscription. It stands in the location 
where “criminals” were formerly buried. Here men of the spirit 
of George Wishart and Patrick Hamilton, when honored with 
burial, were buried among thieves and murderers; and burial, 
even here, was doubtless thought too good fortune for the bodies 
of men, whose souls had been consigned to perdition by the Ro- 
mish priests for reading and disseminating the Bible! But their 
witness is in heaven and their record is on high. 

From this point we were conducted to “the council chamber” 
in the “ Royal Exchange ;” thence to the assembly hall, where we 
saw a statue of “the pretender,” which was found in a box after 
his last unsuccessful effort to re-establish the line of “‘ the Stuarts ;” 
thence we came to “‘the castle.” This is one of the most promi- 
nent objects in the city. It is seen from all points, being perched 
upon a rock elevated three hundred and eighty-three feet above the 
level of the sea. The castle is separated from the buildings of the 
street on the east, the only side on which it is accessible, by an 
esplanade of about three hundred and fifty feet in length, and three 
hundred feet in breadth. The area of the rock measures about 
seven English acres. From the castle we had another splendid 
view of the city and suburbs. The new town, on the north, is 
seen to great advantage from this point. We were conducted by 
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an officer through the various apartments which are shown to 
visitors, and, among other things, saw “‘the regalia of Scotland,” — 
the crown, two golden maces, sword of state, &c. The regalia 
were placed in the castle in 1707, in an oaken chest in the crown 
room, inclosed by mason work. It was believed that they had 
been removed to England, until, on the application of Sir Walter 
Scott, an order was issued, in 1818, by George IV. for a search for 
them, when they were found. We were also conducted to the 
room where James VI., afterward James I.-of England, was born, 
and were shown the window through which he was let down in a 
basket, when three days old, and received. at the foot of the per- 
pendicular rock on the south-west side of the castle, after a perilous 
descent of perhaps two hundred feet. The room is homely enough, 
and shows the effects of time and revolutions. At one period it 
was occupied as ‘‘a smoking-room.” There was little sport in 
being ‘‘ queen of Scotland” in the days of ‘‘the unfortunate Mary.” 

We noticed the monstrous cannon, called ‘‘ Mons Meg,” cast at 
Mons in Flanders. The length of this great gun is thirteen.and a 
half feet, and the bore nineteen and a half inches. ‘It was used 
at the siege of Norham, and .afterward burst in firing a salute to 
the duke of York, on his visit to the castle, 1682.” It was re- 
moved in 1753 to London, and exhibited in the tower, but was 
returned by George IV., in 1829, and is now mounted on an ele- 
gant carriage and placed on the bomb battery. 

From the castle we passed to a beautiful Gothic church—one of 
the new churches of the Free Church of Scotland; thence. pro- 
ceeded to the library of “the writers to the signet ;” thence to tlie 
parliament house, St. Giles’ church; &c. We were pointed to a 
court yard where lie the bones of John Knox under the pavement, 
without any monument to designate the particular spot. 

We passed “the Methodist Chapel” without taking time to en- 
ter it. There is a fine picture of this chapel in Storer’s ‘‘ Pictu- 
resque and Historical Description of Edinburgh,” with the follow- 
ing description :—‘‘ This beauuiful structure was erected in 1814, 
and stands in the south-west corner of Nicholson’s Square. The 
length of the building is about eighty feet, and its width sixty: 
attached to it is a very neat house appropriated to the minister ; 
and under the chapel and house are some excellent rooms for sab- 
bath schoolss The whole building cost £5,000. The front is 
rendered extremely pleasant and picturesque by the shrubbery of 
the: adjoining gardens; besides which, the square has its centre 
inclosed with an iron railing, and is adorned with a plantation of 


trees.” 
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A hasty glance at “the university” closed our survey of the won- 
ders of Edinburgh. This institution was erected by James VI., 
- 1582, and opened the following year. Originally the building was 
inferior, but in 1785 a subscripition was raised for the erection of a 
new structure, upon a plan prepared by the celebrated architect, 
Adam. The foundation was laid in 1789, but the funds having 
been soon exhausted, the work stopped until 1815, when a new 
grant for ten years of £10,000 annually was obtained from parlia- 
ment. Since then the building has been completed. The library 
and apparatus are ample, and the students numerous. The faculty 
are appointed, and the discipline exercised, by the town council. 

There is a noble spirit of independence among the Scotch. We 
‘saw many poor filthy people in Glasgow and Edinburgh, but in all 
our rambles:through these cities we were assailed by but one soli- 
tary beggar, and he was an Irish boy. We need scarcely say that 
we left the splendid city of Edinburgh abundantly gratified that we 
had seen it, but regretting that our stay was so short. 

The course upon which we had determined was through the 
country, by Melrose. We accordingly took stage at three P. M.,—it 
having been expressly stipulated that our company should occupy 
the front seat upon the top of the coach, and that we should stop at 
Melrose over one stage. Having taken our seats in good season, 
just before starting a claim was preferred to a place upon our seat, 
and things seemed to be verging to a severe controversy. Our 
friend, Dr. Emory, said we had expressly stipulated for that seat— 
we were Americans and wished to have a fair view of the country, 
and to sit together—but we would leave it to the agent; who had 
been ensconced in his office without appearing to know anything 
of what was going on. After this statement, made in a calm, dig- 
nified tone, the gentleman, who was standing upon the ground in 
quite a feverish state, was called into the office, and, after a little 
delay, came out and coolly observed, that the right was his, but, 
out of courtesy to the American gentlemen, he would yield it, and 
then proceeded to take a back seat. Of course we said nothing 
further about the right—thanked him for his kindness, and kept our 
position. A Scotchman cannot be either frightened or reasoned 
out of what he thinks his right ; but give him a fair opportunity to 
be magnanimous, and none are more ready than he to “ gang sic a 
gate.” ; * 

Our direction lay south, and of course we passed the splendid 
old ruins of Craigmiller Castle. It stands upon an eminence, and 
commands a most extensive prospect. This venerable pile is sur- 
rounded by many fine old trees which appear to be as ancient as 
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the castle itself, which, according to ‘an inscription on the gate of 
the rampart wall which surrounds it, was built in 1427. |The prin- 
cipal towns we passed were Dalkeith, not far from Edinburgh, and 
Galashiels, not far from the confluence of the Gala and the Tweed. 
The latter is famous for its woolen manufactories—particularly 
manufacturing the cloth called “Tweed.” The situation of the 
town is in a narrow vale surrounded by most romantic hills. We 
had a most charming ride, and reached Melrose at seven o'clock. 

After seeing our baggage deposited in the hotel, we repaired to 
the old abbey, but a few rods distant. Here we found one of the 
most splendid ruins in Scotland. A monastery of the Cistertian 
monks was established here by David I., and by his munificence, 
and that of his son who succeeded him, and “the nobles of the . 
court” who “ vied with each other in the number and value of their 
gifts, in a short time it became possessed of the most extensive 
revenues.” Being upon “the border,” the abbey necessarily suf- 
fered much in the wars between the English and the Scotch. In 
1544 it was burned by a party of English, and in 1559 the ‘monks 
were driven out and their property wrested from them. A portion 
of the old building was covered, and for many years used for a 
church ; but a new parish church having been built, it is now wholly 
deserted, and the modern improvements are blemishes upon the 
grand old ruin. There is still to be seen an abundance of the old 
sculpture,—Peter with his keys, Paul with his sword, the Virgin 
and child, King David and his queen, and others,—besides broken 
statues in piles here and there. 

“The outside of the building is profusely embellished with that 
exquisite carving which characterizes the minutest portions of this 
noble ruin. In the wail are numerous niches, with finely designed 
canopies, and, though most of them are empty, a few still contain 
statues. ‘There are also, in excellent condition, eight windows on 
the south side of the long nave of the church. The moldings 
of these seem nearly as sharp and beautiful as when they passed 
through the hands of the workman ; indicating, in a striking man- 
ner, the excellence of the stone, which has so effectually resisted, 
not only the rude treatment it has sustained from the hands of man, 
but also the slow, though more sure, devastations of time, for a 
period of nearly seven hundred years. Each of these windows is 
elegantly formed into the Gothic point, and has three mullions, ter- 
minating jn a circle on the top, within which circle are formed semi- 
circles, hearts, and other figures. The height of each of these win- 
dows, save one, is sixteen feet, eight inches, by ten feet in breadth; 

‘and the sides of each of them are ornamiented by the heads of 
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monks and nuns. Above the windows are buttress-pinnacles, beau- 
tified with four carved points, and a point springing from the cen- 
tre of the four. From these pinnacles are flying buttresses to other 
pinnacles, of admirable workmanship; that on the west being 
much the finest upon the building; it is adorned with an image of 
the Virgin, with the babe in her arms; the head of the latter, how- 
ever, is unfortunately wanting, for which circumstance the follow- 
ing tradition sufficiently accounts. 

‘*A person in the village of Gattonside, to whom these relics of 
Popish superstition had long been objects of the utmost aversion, 
set about completing the work of destruction, which the reformers, 
with zeal more furious than well directed, had begun, but not alto- 
gether finished. After this violent apostle of John Knox had suc- 
ceeded in mutilating most of the statues that remained entire, he 
exultingly boasted, that he had ‘fairly stumped thae Papist dirt noo.’ 
The appellation of Stumpy was in consequence bestowed upon 
him, and is also said to have descended to his posterity. Tradition 
further adds, that, when striking at the head of the babe, a splin- 
ter of the stone hit him upon the arm, by which circumstance he 
was disabled from using it ever after.”"—Melrose and its Vicinity. 

Twilight found us wandering around and through this ancient 
haunt of the monks; and we left it with similar impressions with 
those described by Sir Walter Scott in his ‘* Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,” occasioned by a moonlight scene at Melrose,— 

‘The moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 
By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou would’st have thought some fairy’s hand 
*Twixt poplars straight the ozier wand, 
In many a freakish knot had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 
And changed the willow-wreaths to stone.” 


On the west side of the south transept, and near the door, upon 
the wall, is the following quaint inscription, which is designed to 
indicate the name, country, &c., of the architect :— 

“Thon: Murdo: sum: tym; callet: 
was: I; and: born: in: parryss: 
certainly: and: had: in: keeping: 
al: mason: werk: of: santan: 
droys: ye: high: kirk: of: glas: 

gu: melros: and: paslay: of: 
nyddysdayll: and; of: galway; 
pray: to: god: and: mari: baith; 
and: sweet: sanct: ihon: to: keep: 
this; haly: kirk: fra: skaith :” 
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_ After a refreshing night’s rest we arose and took a carriage at 
five o’clock for Dryburgh Abbey, four miles down the Tweed. We 
came to the Tweed opposite the abbey, and raised a great shout in 
order to awaken the ferryman on the opposite side. After some 
delay we saw a clumsy Scotchman moving his way toward the 
river. One of the company roared at him amain, if possible to in- 
duce him to quicken his pace. This called forth a stentorian an- 
swer :—‘“‘I ’m a’ comin a’now.” We were soon taken across this 
Scotch Rubicon, and hastened to the door of the keeper of the ab- 
bey. We found no village here.’ The ruin constitutes the princi- 
pal attraction of the location. ‘There is evidence that here was 
once located a Druidical temple. Indeed, it is conjectured that the 
location derives its name from Drys, which, in both Celtic and 
Greek, signifies an oak. We saw a sarcophagus which is dated 
522 years before the Christian era. Upon this site a monastery 
was erected, of which Moden was elected abbot in 522. The 
building, of which the ruins here remain, was erected in 1150, 
under David I., the great patron of the monks. Like all the 
Roman Catholic churches, this was built in the form of a cross. 
There is yet in excellent preservation the great western door, a 
Roman arch of fine workmanship, forming the nave or foot of the 
cross; and opposite to this door stands a portion of the high altar. 
A peak of the ruin, forming the left shoulder of the cross, is nearly 
a hundred feet high, and in some directions can be seen at a great 
distance. The building was a hundred and ninety-five feet in length, 
and at the transept was seventy-five in breadth. 

In addition to the antiquities of this place there are other objects 
of interest. In a spacious hall are disposed upon pedestals busts, 
in plaster of Paris, of some of the great men of history, among 
whom we noticed General Washington. Here are buried the 
Erskines, and Sir Walter Scott. The author of Waverley here 
lies behind a plain railing, without monument or inscription to cele- 
brate his praise or perpetuate his name. 

The present proprietor is taking every precaution to preserve 
these ruins in their present state, and to keep the grounds in a 
good condition. ‘There are many curious old trees to be seen here 
—a cedar of Lebanon brought from Palestine, and an ewe-tree, said 
to have stood there more than seven hundred years. In returning to 
the ferry we saw elevated above a high wall which incloses the 
grounds of the laird of the soil, a sign, upon which one of the hum- 
bugs of these great men appeared :—‘ Man-traps and spring-guns 
set here.” Such remnants of feudal power and folly must pass 
away before the light of the nineteenth century. 
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We resumed our seats in our carriage, and proceeded to Abbots- 
ford, the late residence of Sir Walter Scott, four miles above Mel- 
rose, om the Tweed. ‘The estate of Sir Walter a few years since 
was “a naked moor,” but is now under a high state of cultivation 
and most splendidly ornamented. 

‘Sir Walter Scott was a most zealous agriculturist, and arbori- 
culturist especially ; and it was allowed that he had done things 
with this estate, since it came into his possession, which would have 
been reckoned wonders, even if they had occupied the whole of a 
clever and skillful man’s attention, during more years than he was 
laird of Abbotsford. There is some excellent arable land on the 
banks of the Tweed, toward the little town of Melrose, which lies 
some three miles from the mansion ; but the bulk of the property 
is hilly country, with deep narrow dells interlacing it. Of this he 
planted fully one-half, and it is admitted on all hands, that the rising 
forest has been laid out, arranged, and managed, with consummate 
taste, care, and success. So much so, that the general appearance 
of 'T weed-side, for some miles, is already quite altered and improved 
by the graceful ranges of the woodland ; and that the produce of 
these plantations must, in the course of twenty or thirty years more, 
add immensely to the yearly rental of the estate. In the mean 
time the shelter afforded by the woods to the sheep-walks reserved 
amidst them, has prodigiously improved the pasturage, and half the 
surface yields already double the rent the whole was ever thought 
capable of affording while in the old unprotected condition. All 
through these woods there were broad riding-ways, kept in capital 
order, and conducted in such excellent taste, that we might wander 
for weeks amidst their windings without exhausting the beauties 
of the poet’s lounge. There are scores of charming waterfalls in the 
ravines, and near every one of them you find benches or bowers at 
the most picturesque points of view. There are two or three small 
mountain lakes included in the domain—one of them not so small 
neither—being nearly a mile in circumference ; and of these, also, 
every advantage has been taken. Amidst these woods, the late Sir 
Walter, when at home, usually spent many hours daily, either on 
his pony or on foot, with ax and pruning-knife in hand. Here 
was his study; he, it seems, like Jacques, was never at a loss to 

find ‘ books in trees.’ 
‘The Muse nae poet ever fand her 


Till by himsel’ he learn’d to wander 


Adown some trotting burn’s meander, 
An’ no think lang.’” 
Melrose and sts Vicimty. 
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The house stands upon the slope of the hill, within a few rods 
of the Tweed. It is constructed upon a plan altogether unique, 
devised by the genius and conformed to the taste of the noble pro- 
prietor. As a whole it is unlike anything else in all the world, but 
its parts are either original portions of the structures of all ages 
and countries, or close imitations of them. All orders of archi- 
tecture found a patron in Sir Walter Scott, and are here brought 
into a group. The following description is true to the life :— 

‘‘ The house is more than one hundred and fifty feet long in front, 
and was built at two different onsets; has a tall tower at either 
end, the one not the least like the other; presents sundry crow- 
footed, alias zigzagged, gables to the eye; a myriad of indenta- 
tions, and parapets, and machicolated eaves ; most fantastic water- 
spouts; labeled windows, not a few of them of painted glass; groups 
of right Elizabethaa chimneys; balconies of divers fashions, greater 
and lesser; stones carved with heraldries innumerable let in here 
and there in the wall; and a very noble projecting gateway, a fac- 
simile of that appertaining to a certain dilapidated royal palace, 
which long ago seems to have caught in a particular manner the 
poet’s fancy, as witness the stanza :-— 

‘Of all the palaces so fair, 
Built for the royal dwelling, 
Above the rest, beyond compare, 
Linlithgow is excelling.’ ” 
Melrose and tts Vicinity. 

You enter from the porch way, first into the “hall,” a rather dark 
and gloomy room, about forty feet long, the two lofty windows 
_ being covered with coats of arms. The floor is of black and white 
marble from the Hebrides, and the walls of richly carved oak of a 
dark color, and brought from the old palace of Dunfermline. The 
‘“‘armory” contains a world of curiosities in the war line. Here 
are bows and arrows, swords and spears, darts, daggers, guns, and 
steel armor, collected from all parts of the world, and representing 
the modes of warfare in all ages. The armory is particularly rich 
in auld Scotch arms. Here is Rob Roy’s gun, with his initials, 
R. M. C., Robert Macgregor Campbell, engraved upon it. The 
baronet seems really to have 

‘had a fouth o’ auld nick-nackets, 
Rusty airn caps and jinglin’ jackets, 
Wad haud the Lothians three in tackets, 

A towmont’ guid.” 

The “ dining-room” is hung in crimson, but almost entirely co- 

vered with pictures. Among these we particularly noticed “the 
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head of Mary, queen of Scots,” in a charger, ‘painted by Amias 
Canrood, the day after the decapitation,” and sent, some years ago, 
as a present to Sir Walter from a Prussian nobleman, in whose 
family it had been preserved for more-than two centuries. The 
eyes are closed, and the features smooth and natural. But the 
associations are melancholy. 

The “‘breakfast-room” looks toward the Tweed, in the front of 
which, outside, is a small platform, where a highland band was wont 
to perform while the baronet took his breakfast. The ‘‘drawing- 
room” is a large saloon with antique ebony furniture ; the chairs 
are beautifully wrought, and were a present from George IV. The 
“library” contains fifteen thousand volumes—a most curious col- 
lection of history, poetry, and romance. The “study” is about 
twenty-five feet square, having a plain writing desk in the centre, 
and the chair in which “the great unknown” sat when he wrote 
his novels :—it is a plain arm-chair, with cushions covered with 
leather. On each side of the fireplace are shelves filled with 
books of reference, and there is a light gallery elevated and running 
round three sides of the room, with a hanging stair in one corner, 
which contains shelves filled with books. This room, “the lion’s 
own den,” was never entered by any one except Lady Scott and a 
servant. And, when swept and dusted by the servant, Mrs. Scott 
was always present. The last room we shall notice is the “closet,” 
which contains the wearing apparel of Sir Walter, and several 
implements used by him when he went abroad over his premises: 
these were his staff, his pruning-hook, spade, hoe, &c. But the 
hand that wielded them is palsied in death. At the front of the 
door is a marble bust of Sir Walter’s favorite dog, under which his 
body was deposited. The most petty things were made to assume 
a magnitude approaching sublimity, under the hand of this great 
and singular genius. 

We were reminded that this, Aug. 15th, was Sir Walter’s birth- 
day, a fact which we had forgotten. And on this day his statue 
was placed upon its pedestal under the superb monument erected 
in Edinburgh. We left Edinburgh a day too soon to witness the 
imposing ceremony, an account of which filled so many news- 
papers, but just in time to be in the room where Sir Walter Scott 
breathed his last, upon his birthday. 

We left Abbotsford with increased admiration of the genius of 
Sir Walter Scott, and also with increased regret that his great 
talents had not been consecrated to God by a more decided devo- 
tion to our holy Christianity. 

We returned to Melrose, and took breakfast at ten o’clock, and at 
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eleven took our seats upon the top of the stage for Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne. We passed Jedburgh Abbey,—a most magnificent ruin, 
—an erection “ by pious King David.” Our way lay through large 
‘‘ moors,” which, if. they were but distributed among the people, 
and cultivated, would yield a living for thousands of the poor, who 
are in almost a starving condition. Our seats were rendered ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable by a rain which commenced soon after 
we left Melrose, and continued through the day. We all raised 
our umbrellas, but then the difficulty was to avoid the drippings 
from those held by our friends on either side. After becoming 
thoroughly wet, the “‘ inside” having been emptied of its nobzlzty, 
we obtained a sort of half-way consent of the driver to take a seat 
there. There we were safe and comfortable. . The following line 
was lettered with a paint-brush in a prominent place: ‘ Licensed 
for 1'7, 4 inside and 13 out.” 

We fell in with several of the hunting gentry, who had, become 
satisfied with the “hunter’s luck,” and. were making their way 
home. The season for shooting grouse had just begun; that is, 
the time had come when the “game laws” permit this species of 
sport. And taking the men, we, in some cases, had to take gun, 
dogs and all, with them. It was amusing to see with what anima- 
tion these sons of Nimrod would talk over their success. One 
who had taken quarters in an inn where the stage halted, came out 
and accosted a companion upon the stage, with the question:— 
‘‘ What success? what success?” The answer, as near as we can 
recollect, was somewhat equivocal. ‘ I,” rejoined the knight of the 
musket, ‘came. in completely. exhausted: I went out yesterday, 
I saw several, and shot one;—I had that cooked for my supper, but 
it has rained.so severely to-day, I have done nothing. But there 
is game plenty at the north.” The remarks were common-place; 
but the interest with which they were made, and the evidence. of 
excitement produced by shooting a bird about the size of a wild 
pigeon, gave us some small idea of the reason why, in the: old 
world, hunting is so regulated by law as to be almost entirely 
monopolized by the gentry. 

We passed a nobleman’s hunting grounds this day, which show 
in a different way, and upon somewhat a large scale, the importance 
which is put upon the sport. For miles the country was divided 
between forest and moor. Here thousands of acres, which, if 
cultivated, would yield an abundant. reward to the laborer, are 
entirely unoccupied except by deer, rabbits, and birds. In the 
centre of these ‘‘ hunting grounds” is a large establishment, con- 
sisting of a country-seat, a few cottages for “‘game-keepers,”—sta- 
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bles, and kennel. And here the proprietor spends.a few weeks— 
sometimes only a few days—in the year in sporting. Such remnants 
of the old feudal system still remain in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land: but how long the unnatural monopoly will be permitted to 
continue, God only knows. The burdensome monopolies of the 
old world are now under a pressure which may modify, or even 
ruin them. 

We reached Newcastle at half-past seven, and took quarters at 
the ‘‘ Queen’s Head Hotel.” 





Art. VII—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. The Philosophy of Christian Perfection ; embracing a Psychological 
Statement of some of the Principles of Christianity on which this Doc- 
trine rests: together with a Practical Examination of the Particular 
Views of several recent Writers onthis Subject. 12mo., pp. 159. Phila- 
delphia: Sorin & Ball. 1848. 


THE subject of Christian perfection is one which, at the present time, 
excites as much interest, and receives as large an amount of attention, 
from the Christian mind of the country, as any other one theological 
doctrine. Books have been produced for and against the doctrine ; 
reviews, and other periodicals, have discussed it, in the way of argu- 
ment, pro and con. Philosophers have endeavored to bring it to the 
test of philosophical analysis, and have dressed it up in the habiliments 
of scientific nomenclature, while imaginative and eccentric minds have 
reduced it to a mere ideal existence. It concerns considerate minds 
to look over the mass of thought—good, bad, and indifferent—which 
has been evolved upon the subject, and inquire how much progress 
has been made, especially within the present century, toward a better 
understanding of the doctrine, and a more complete experiment upon 
it as a practical truth. We have examined with some care, perhaps, 
all the theories of Christian perfection, and are finally settling down 
upon the conclusion, that, in the general, so far as they look beyond 
the lines distinctly drawn in the Bible, they are calculated to throw the 
honest and consistent inquirer into perplexity and doubt. Mr. Wesley 
theorized sufficiently upon the subject, and the difficulties, real or sup- 
posed, in which his positions are involved, attach invariably to his 
speculations, and not to his plain statements of the doctrine, or the fact, 
of Christian perfection. But he was met with speculative objec- 
tions, and attempts to push out the subject to ultimate doctrines, and 
to show its antagonism in relation to speculative principles, and he 
sometimes made the effort to satisfy the demands of his antagonists. In 
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some instances he may have satisfied, or at least silenced them ;_but 
in general he seems only to have furnished occasion for new objec-: 
tions and assaults from other quarters. But Mr: Wesley’s speculations 
upon the subject are few, and in themselves harmless ; but those who 
have come after him have so far exceeded him in this mode of treat-' 
ing the subject, that, could he rise from the dead, they would not be. 
within the reach of his vision without the aid of a telescope. And how 
far some of these men have “ darkened counsel by words without know- 
ledge,” we will not now pretend to say. 

The latest work upon the subject which has come under our ob- 
servation is the one whose title-page we have placed at the head 
of this notice. We had seen “the philosophy” of almost every- 
thing—“ of religion,” “of morals,” “of the plan of salvation,” and now 
we have before us “the philosophy of Christian perfection.” And’ 
it is no mean specimen of the mode of bringing out the rationale of : 
Christian doctrine by philosophical investigations, now prevalent in: 
some other quarters besides Germany. We wish we had space for a: 
. full review of this book, but we have not. All we can attempt at pre- 
sent is to give the reader a mere outline of the work. 

The argument of the work is directed to the inquiry, ‘“‘ What is the: 
standard of moral perfection personally attainable by man?” In: pur- 
suing this inquiry, the author looks at the primeval state, or “ the 
original constitution of man,” his present condition, and the provisions: 
made for his recovery. His mode of investigation precludes his use 
of “ technical language, even though it may be the language of Scrip-: 
ture.” » He says, “ We propose to interrogate our psychology, that we 
may see whether science, as the handmaid of revelation, can. be made 
to-aid in giving us any clearer views of the moral constitution of man, 
or any more definite ideas of the moral perfection made attainable by 
him.” He objects to the statement of the doctrine found in our book 
upon the. subject of Christian perfection—‘“ That it implies, simply, 
loving God with all the heart ;” and that it does “not imply a perfect 
fulfillment of the Adamic law,” on account of its “indefiniteness.” But 
after all his interrogations of “ psychology,” as definite a response as his 
oracle gives him, is, “ that psychology furnishes” no “ other limits” to 
“the strength which this ‘ new and holy affection’.can acquire in the 
heart—than those which bound the goodness of God, and the glories 
and perfections of his character.” Is this much more definite than our 
proposition? But let us look a little further. He says: “ The moral 
elevation procured for him, [man,] by the atonement of Jesus Christ, 
is nothing less than an entire restoration to his original state of per- 
fection.” We follow the author’s italics, by :the aid: of which he would 
make his specification still more specific. But how far has he proceeded 
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toward the ultimate truth he is pursuing? ~ Let us look at another leap 
toward an absolutely specific view. ‘If there is any philosophy in 
the principle, that he loves most to whom most is forgiven, we might 
even expect a more intense ardor of elevation in the soul of man, 
‘created anew in Christ Jesus,’ than was ever exhibited by one who 
had never sinned.” See pp. 50, 51. Here we learn that Christian 
perfection is somewhat above Adamic perfection; but how much, we 
know not. 

On “ the original constitution of man,” our author’s position is, “ That 
man, as he came originally from the hand of his Maker, was a being 
of distinguished excellence and perfection.” This proposition will not 
be disputed.. But lest we should think too highly of our forefather, 
he proceeds to guard his proposition by limitations. And he tells us 
that man ‘‘ was imperfect in knowledge,” because “ the woman, being 
deceived, was in the transgression.” He then proceeds to the doctrine 
of ‘‘ temptation,” and makes it out to consist “in the conscious tend- 
ency of the appetite.to seek its. gratification in the forbidden object.” 
And again: “A conscious: tendency of some of the desires to seek . 
gratification in a forbidden object.” And this “ conscious tendency of 
the appetite to seek gratification in the forbidden object,” he makes to 
be an essential “ element” in the “ temptation” of man in Paradise be- 
fore his fall. Now, supposing a plain, unsophisticated person, were 
to ask the author what he means by “ a conscious tendency of the ap- 
petite,” or “ of some of the desires,” what would he say? Would he 
say, without cireumlocution, It means to desire? Or would he say, 
This is philosophical language, which you cannot be made to under- 
stand? If he were to give the former answer, would he not leave the 
inquirer to infer that there is no sin in desiring “ gratification in a for- 
bidden object?” But if the latter, would he not be left to conclude 
that none but philosophers can understand the responses of “ psy- 
chology ” in relation to man’s primeval state? In other words, that the 
Bible, at least so far as it relates to the introduction of moral evil, is a 
sealed book to all, except our philosophers and metaphysicians? But 
we. must pause in our course. Our object is not a refutation of the 
author, byt.a mere. development.of his theory. This theory, so far, 
geems not to admit, that the solicitations and reasoning of Satan con- 
stituted the original temptation. And this agency seems to be spoken 
of in rather doubtful terms by his favorite German author, Dr. Ullmann, 
who agrees with our author in maintaining that, in temptation, “the 
mind receives certain ideas, so as to feel, in connection with them, some 
excitement of desire.” “This,” he.says, ‘‘ must be the case, even if we 

choose to adopt the notion of a tempting agency working from without, 
of whatever nature the agency may be.” Mark thisdanguage: “ ven 
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if we choose to adopt the notion of a tempting agency working from with- 
out.” This language the author quotes without any note of dissent or 
explanation. He does elsewhere admit Satanic agency in the temptation ; 
but he must ~ the element of “desires to seek gratification in the 
forbidden object”. come in to the'devil’s help, or such a thing as a 
temptation could not, by possibility, be originated by all the skill and 
power his Satanic majesty could muster. 

Adam, then, was not only originally “imperfect in knowledge,” bat 
had “desires to seek gratification in a forbidden object :” and, further- 
more, our author says he “had his trials and afflictions before-he fell 
into sin.” P. 65. However “distinguished” the “ excellence” of 
“man” was, “as he came originally from the hand of his Maker,” 
it must be taken with the above abatements. 

_ The “ second point of general agreement among evangelical writers,” 
to which our author calls attention, and which constitutes a particular 
theme of remark, is, “‘ That, by transgression, man lost much‘of his ori- 
ginal excellence.” P.28. But how “ much” of “ his original excellenee 
man lost by transgression,” we are not told.- Indeed we should judge, 
from what the author has previously advanced, that he had very little 
to lose, excepting of one kind. He tells us “that the perfection of our 
first parents was essentially a moral perfection.” P. 22. He distinctly 
denies to man both “ physical” and “ mental perfeetion.” Pp: 23, 24. 
Of course he did not lose by the fall what’he never had. And as to 
* moral perfection,” he Jost “ much” of that; but it would seem from 
the language employed, there was a residuum left—more or less—how 
much we are not told. Again, in speaking of man’s fallen condition, 
he asks, “ How, then, with the moral powers deranged, the natural ap- 
petites and passions clamorous for gratification ”—not a very bad thing 
this, since Adam and Eve, before they fell, had the same “ natural appe- 
tites,” “seeking gratification in a forbidden object ”—“ and the will 
at least partially enslaved by their action, could he come up to the re- 
quirements of this law?” P. 34. The “appetites and passions,” only, 
perhaps, act a little more fiercely than in Adam, and become rather 
clamorous, “and the will is at least partially enslaved.” And again, 
he says of fallen man, that “he has become subject to temptations and 
dangers, though not, as we can perceive, differing materially’ in their 
nature, yet more numerous and varied, than those which attached to 
man’s original condition.” P. 36. The whole account being just about 
what any old Pelagian or modern Unitarian would have made up in 
relation to the fall of man, and its effects upon the race. The whole, 
whatever it is, amounts to a negation ef “much of man’s original 
excellence.” at 

: The third position taken by our author is, “that the atonement by 
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Jesus Christ had, at least for one of its chief objects, the elevation of our 
race.” True enough, but sufficiently general. 

In approaching this point he proves, very conclusively, that our 
standard writers hold to the permanence, or unchanggableness, of the 
law. And his philosophical deductions bring him to Ae same conclu. 
sion, namely, ‘‘ That the perfect law, under which Adam was originally 
placed, remains unchanged, and in full force.” P. 42. Here our author 
is both orthodox and conclusive. But when he reaches his main object, 
whichis to inform us what are the teachings of “ psychology ” with respect 
to the nature and extent of Christian perfection, the results which he 
reaches are not to us equally satisfactory. We have seen that the 


‘natural depravity which resulted from the fall, according to our author, 


is a mere negation—or as he says, under this head, “ the withdrawal of 
God’s favor, and the consequent loss of the principle of divine love in 
the heart of man.” P. 49. In proceeding with his account of the re- 
covery of man, he presumes that the restoration of “ God’s favor,” and of 
“the principle of divine love,” will supply the perfection which had 
been lost in the fall—the want of which constitutes man’s natural 
depravity—and this “is nothing less than an entire restoration to his 
original state of perfection.” P.51. Again he says: “Thus the love of 
God, when it is made perfect in the heart, is not a substitute for the right- 
eousness of the law; but furnishes the power, and thus becomes the 
guaranty, of its fulfillment.” P. 55. This position he endeavors to 
prove by Rom. viii, 4: “That the righteousness of the law might be 
fulfilled in us.” Our construction—that these words refer to the right- 
eousness wrought for us by Christ, condemning sin in the flesh—he says is 
‘scarcely known among Biblical scholars,” and that it “ appears more 
ingenious than sound.” P. 56, note. A further acquaintance with 
‘‘ Biblical scholars” will convince our friend of his mistake. We are 
fully sustained by some of the best “ Biblical scholars,” both ancient 
and modern, among whom is the learned James Arminius, a name not 
to be lightly treated in matters of Biblical criticism. And if authority 
were of any weight with this gentleman, we might inform him that 
those who accord with him, in his construction of the passage in ques- 
tion, are exceedingly few ; those who apply the fulfilling of “ the right- 
eousness of the law” to practical obedience, generally, if not in every 
case, understanding that fulfillment in a qualified sense—such an obe- 
dience as we can render—“ not perfect obedience to the moral law,” 
as the author maintains it to be. See Benson, Macknight, and Locke. 
In his seventh chapter the author has a forthal criticism upon our 
views of the law, as expressed in our eleventh lecture. See Christian 
Perfection, pp. 269-298. We there attempt to show that Mr. Wesley 
agrees with orthodox divines generally in holding that the law of perfect 
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purity remains in full force, as the rule of human duty; but that, as a 
covenant of works, or condition of life, it is superseded by the gospel. With 
the doctrine which is embraced in the above proposition, our author 
perfectly accords ; but undertakes to show that both ourselves and Mr. 
Wesley maintain positions wholly at war with this doctrine. ‘To prove 
our self-contradictions, he quotes from our work on Christian Perfection 
(pp. 292, 294) passages which contain the phrases “ standard of obedi- 
ence,” “standard of character,” and “ standard of duty,” with reference 
to “the law of love as incorporated in the gospel.” From these quota- 
tions he makes the following inferences :— 


“ Now, if these extracts can be considered as meaning what the 
phraseology most naturally implies, they teach, first, that there is set 
up in the gospel a new ‘standard of obedience’ and ‘ of duty,’ ‘such as 
is practicable by man, fallen as he is,’ a standard which, when reached, 
is to be called ‘Christian perfection,’ though it comes short of ‘the 
claims of the original law.’ And, second, that this new standard is ‘the 
law of love as incorporated in the gospel.’ ”—Pp. 80, 81. 


Now we shall find no fault with our friend for these inferences, be- 
cause the words he quotes, if taken apart from what goes before 
and what follows, will admit of the construction which he gives it. In 
attempting to give a formal statement of the sense in which we under- 
stand Mr. Wesley and his followers to hold to the setting aside of the 
law, we use this language: “The simple sense in which Wesleyans 
held that the moral law has been superseded by the law of faith is as 
the condition of human acceptance.” P. 271. And again, with reference 
to several quotations which we made upon the subject from Calvinistic 
authorities, and from Mr. Wesley’s Plain Account of Christian Perfec- 
tion, we hold the following language :— 

“Now where is the great ground of quarrel between Mr. Wesley 
and his opponents, touching the law? On both sides, all agree that we 
are not, in the gospel, put upon the terms of perfect conformity to the 
Adamic law, as the condition of salvation. ‘That ‘true believers are 
not under the law as a covenant of works, to be thereby justified or con- 
demned ;’ but that, as St. Paul says, ‘ A man is justified by faith, with- 
out the deeds of the law.’ All admit that the law of perfect purity still 
remains, as an expression of the inflexible holiness of God, and as the 
great rule of duty binding all moral beings to a state of allegiance to 
their rightful Sovereign. That its use is to expose the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin, and ‘ the terrible vengeance which awaits the sinner ;’ but 
that it makes no provision for either pardon or sanctification."—P. 290, 


These are our formal propositions ; and we are free to confess that 
we ought to have adhered strictly to the same phraseology throughout ; 
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then we could not have been misunderstood. By “standard of obedi- 
ence,” and “standard of duty,” we simply meant what ts required, tn the 
gospel, of a fallen being, as a condition of present and future salvation ; 
and had we used the phrases condition of acceptance, and condition of 
salvation, instead of “ standard of obedience,” or of “duty,” we should 
have avoided our author’s criticisms at this point. And we would fur- 
ther say, that we have no pride of authorship that will prevent our 
changing our phraseology whenever we see we can adopt one which 
better expresses our meaning. 

But while the author finds us in obvious contradictions on the subject 
of the law, he leaves us in very respectable company; for he thinks 
“the expositors ” of “the Wesleyan system” will finally “feel com- 
pelled to admit that there is some discrepancy in Wesley’s writings on 
this subject.” P. 77. 

What may be the case with such “ expositors of this system” as the 
author of “The Philosophy of Christian Perfection,” we will not pre- 
tend to say. They will probably find the founder of Methodism “ in 
fundamental error ;” (see p. 130;) but we think, notwithstanding, there 
may be some thousands, instead of “ some scores,’ who will take the 
liberty to doubt.the soundness of their psychological deductions. 

Our author makes an issue, point blank, with Mr. Wesley upon his 
admission that our short-comings, arising from ignorance and infirmity, 
“are deviations from the perfect law, and need the atonement.” P. 107. 
He explicitly and repeatedly denies that any of this class of failures 
require atonement at all, and undertakes to prove his positions by argu- 
ments. These arguments we have no space to meet now, we merely 
bring out the fact. And though he attempts to make out that his lead- 
ing views derive support from portions of Mr. Wesley’s writings, as 
without some showing of countenance from this great man, “ some 
scores” would take alarm, and scarcely give him a hearing, yet he 
has the candor to acknowledge the discrepancy between his views and 
those of Mr. Wesley in many important particulars. This is honest, 
and we entertain for this gentleman a much higher respect than we 
should have done had he undertaken to torture Mr. Wesley’s language 
into an agreement with his notions, as some who entertain somewhat 
similar views have done who have gone before him. 

The perfection for which the author contends, as the reader will 
have gathered from what goes before, is Adamic perfection—the per- 
fect fulfillment of the original law. And he very consistently says, 
“ Consequently there are properly no degrees in that entire sancti- 
fication of which we speak ;” and further, that “the moral purity 
thus required of us is absolute.” P.113. Indeed, according to this 
novel theory, Adam and Eve, in Paradise, before they fell, would 
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now be thought scarcely worthy to be called “little children” in 
holiness. ‘‘ Absolute” perfection is what Mr. Wesley’s opponents 
charged upon him ; and that eminent man, together with Mr. Fletcher, 
steadily and explictly denied the charge. That an author, of no little 
metaphysical acumen, should assert this species of perfection, and 
attempt to prove it as a fact, from the experience of “ Dr. Payson,” we 
think will take the world by surprise. But we are happy that he has 
the candor to announce his dissent from Mr. Wesley upon several of 
his most extravagant positions, and that none will, for a_ moment, be 
tempted to suppose that, upon this point, he agrees with “ the oe 
theory.” But we must restrain comment. 

Mr. Wesley maintains that there is such a want of “ full conformity 
to the perfect law,” upon the part of “the most perfect,” that, “on this 
very account, they need the blood of atonement, and may properly, for 
themselves, as well as for their brethren, say, ‘ Forgive us ourtrespasses.’” 
Plain Account, p.116. But our author only admits of the propriety of 
the offering up of this petition of our Lord’s prayer, by “ the sanctified 
man,” on account of a “never-ceasing doubt in his mind, whether he 
does constantly and filly use the grace he possesses, so as to omit no- 
thing which it is his duty to perform.” P. 129. Perhaps, then, it would 
be right for “the sanctified man,” in repeating the Lord’s prayer, to say, 
when he came to this petition, ‘“‘ If I have transgressed, Lord, forgive me.” 
This would be all that propriety would admit, according to our author. 

We are much mistaken if our author does not entirely misunderstand 
Dr. Fisk, when he says, in his Sermon on the Law, that “the law is 
suited, not only as a rule of conduct, but as a condition of life, for the 
holy ; but the gospel is designed as a provision of life for the unholy.” 
We gather from the manner in which this passage is used by our author, 
that he supposes Dr. Fisk intended to say that “the law is suited, not 
only as a rule of conduct, but as a condition of life,” to sanctified Chris- 
tians ; whereas we suppose him to mean that the law is suited as a 
condition of life to those who have never sinned—to those who maintain 
their obedience to the requirements of the law without deviation. This 
is the only sense in which the proposition is true. And, much as we 
respect the character of Dr. Fisk, as a theologian, we could not follow 
him in making “ the law the condition of life” to the sanctified Christian: 
If this were the fact, the first and slightest deviation from its high claims 
would cut off the delinquent for ever from hope. But if perfect obedi- 
ence were maintained, then the atonement, at least for the time being, 
would not be necessary, either to pardon failures, or to render works 
acceptable to God. But the connections in which these words stand 
most clearly vindicate Dr. F. from the imputation of pone any such 
extravagant notion. 
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We might take exceptions to the author’s note, (pp. 92, 93,) and it 
would be easy to show that he misrepresents Messrs. Wesley and 
Fletcher, and wholly fails in attempting to bring us into collision with 
these eminent divines ; but we have no space for this at present. 

“Dr. Upham” is the only author that this writer differs from for 
whom he has seen proper to express any special respect. He seems 
deeply to regret that he is compelled to differ from this excellent author. 
He had “imbibed, from the examination of the work”—The Interior 
Life—* a feeling of reluctance to throw any portion of it into the cru- 
cible of philosophical analysis.” P. 117. Yet, supposing “the cause 
of truth ” requires it, he takes up his cross, and gives the doctor a thorough 
dissecting, finding him in the same condemnation with Mr. Wesley and 
our humble selves—all holding in common that Adamic perfection is unat- 
tainable by fallen men, in this state of probation, and that the most per- 
fect stand in need of the atonement for “involuntary sins,” and for 
“imperfections originally flowing from their fallen condition, and their 
connection with Adam.” All this is proved by our author, by the 
laws of “ psychology,” to be absurd enough. 

But we must close this notice, already protracted to a much greater 
length than we at first intended. The work furnishes to our mind 
another evidence, in addition to the many which we had previously 
ubserved, of the error of philosophical speculations upon the doctrines and 
facts of revelation. We shall leave the author for the present, begging 
him, however, not to suppose we have noticed all that we think objec- 
tionable in his book. We may resume the subject in our next number, 
and enter more thoroughly into its merits. 





2. Commentaries cu the Laws of England: in Four Books. With an 
Analysis of the Work. By Sir Wiit1am Biacxstone, Knt. From 
the Twenty-first London Edition, with Copious Notes, explaining the 
Changes in the Law, effected by Decision and Statute, down to 1844. 
Together with Notes, adapting the Work to the American Student. By 
Joun L. WeNDELL, late State Reporter of New-York. In four vols. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1847. 


THE extraordinary merit of this work of Sir Wm. Blackstone is so 
well understood, and so universally acknowledged, that it is necessary 
only to point out what is peculiar in the present edition. With an 
author of whom our own great chancelor has said, that “ by the excel- 
lence of his arrangement, the variety of his learning, the justness of his 
taste, and the purity and elegance of his style, he communicated to 
these subjects, which are harsh and forbidding in Coke, the attractions 
of a liberal science and the embellishments of polite literature,” no 
liberty of changing was admissible ; nor could any additions properly 
be made except from the accumulations of experience since his death. 
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Accordingly, the four eminent English barristers who prepared the 
twenty-first London edition, from which the one before us is printed, 
essayed to make the work as nearly as might be what it probably would 
have been made by the author, had he lived in the present time. In 
copious but condensed notes they have explained all the changes that 
have been effected, either by decision or statute, in the laws of England, 
down to the year 1844. ‘The American editor has exhibited a sound 
judgment and extensive legal knowledge in these important additions, 
in which he has shown the law as it exists in this country under our 
institutions, and as it has been changed by legislative enggtment, par- 
ticularly in the state of New-York. 

We have great pleasure in commending Blackstone’s Commentaries 
in this Review, because a knowledge of the general principles of the 
law is an essential part of a gentleman’s, and especially of a minister’s, 
education. To reason wisely of the laws of God, one should study 
thoroughly the expositions of them, and their application by the greatest 
legislators and civilians ; by which we may be furnished with abundant 
and just illustrations, and learn that all human institutions are benefi- 
cent and permanent only as they are reflexes of the divine. And, 
moreover, in a republic, where every man is a citizen, some acquaint- 
ance with the law, such as any one may derive from Blackstone, is 
almost indispensable for the proper discharge of our most ordinary 
public duties. We can add here no more than that this edition is ex- 
tremely well printed, and that it is sold at a very low price. 





3. Dr. Chalmers’ Posthumous Works—Daily Scripture Readings: or, 
Hore Biblice Quotidiane. Volume first. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


THE first issue of the posthumous works of the lamented Chalmers 
has just made its appearance, in elegant style, from the press of the 
“Messrs. Harper. We have not had time to examine these “ Scripture 
Readings,” but shall hasten to indulge that pleasure without delay: 
meanwhile, it is sufficient that we announce the publication, in order 
that any who may not already have procured a copy may do so, and 
thus possess one of the richest bequests to the church and the world, 
of the present age. ‘These volumes, which are to extend to some nine 
or ten, cannot fail of a prodigious popularity : the original publisher, it 
is reported, gave for the copyright of these precious literary relics the 
enormous sum of ten thousand pounds sterling—more than their weight 
in gold. Dr. Hanna, the son-in-law of the late Dr. Chalmers, is the 
editor of the works. 





4. Life of Jeremy Belknap, D. D., the Historian of New-Hampshire: 
with Selections from his Correspondence and other Writings. Col- 
lected and arranged by his grand-daughter. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. | ' 
Tue subject of this memoir has long rendered his name familiar by 

his “ American Biography,” “ History of New Hampshire,” and other 
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writings: but a perusal of this modest biographical sketch introduces 
us to a more intimate and very agreeable acquaintance with the cha- 
racter and history of this worthy individual. As a picture of life in 
early times, the work is valuable and entertaining ; but as a portraiture 
of a primitive Christian minister it will have the most cordial welcome. 
A portrait accompanies the volume, which is a very good picture. 





5. A Narrative of an Exploring Visit to each of the Consular Cities 
of —_— to the Islands.of Hong Kong and Chusan, in Behalf of 
the Church Missionary Society, in the Years 1844-46. By the Rev. 
Grorce Smitu, M. A., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and late Mis- 
sionary to China. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tuis new and very acceptable volume, on the present state of the 
great maritime cities of the Chinese empire, abounds in interest and 
important information, which is to a great extent new to the mass of 
readers. We do not remember any work, devoted to this subject, from 
which a more satisfactory notion could be obtained, than from Mr. 
Smith’s agreeably written and luminous pages. The illustrations which 
accompany the work are beautifully executed, and comprehend, in ad- 
dition to views of Hong Kong, Victoria, and Macao, a number of cu- 
rious fac-similes of Chinese drawings. A valuable map also adds to 
the value of the work, which, taken altogether, may be regarded as by 
far the most admirable production of its class—revealing more about 
the manners, customs, and institutions of China, than any that has yet 
appeared: and as that anomalous nation are becoming more and more 
accessible to our commerce and the influence of religious truth, this 
book is doubly valuable. We earnestly commend the volume to our 
friends, as well deserving perusal and preservation. 





6. Revolutionary Services and Civil Life of General Wm. Hull: pre- 
pared from his Manuscripts by his Daughter, Mrs. Maria CamPBELL. 
Together with a History of the Campaign of 1812, and Surrender of the 
Post of Detroit. By his Grand-son, James FreEMAN CLarKE. 8vo., 
pp., 482. New-York: Appleton & Co. 1848. 


We have been rather unexpectedly interested with this volume. The 
time has doubtless come when impartial justice should be rendered to 
the memory of the unfortunate general. The political animosities of 
the period in which General Hull met his reverses are now gone by, 
and the public ought to be prepared to look at facts calmly, and judge 
of them impartially. Let the grounds of justification now set up by 
the descendants of the general be carefully weighed, and let justice be 
awarded. Upon the entire conclusiveness of the justification we do 
not pretend to pronounce ; but we do say that it deserves serious con- 
sideration, and goes far to mitigate the severe judgment that has rested 
upon the name of General Hull ever since the unfortunate affair of De- 
troit. He was an officer in the revolutionary war during its continu- 
ance, and never faltered at the post of duty. We cannot speak in too 
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high terms of the filial affection and respect which have produced this 
publication, and cannot but desire most earnestly that its ends may be 
answered to the full satisfaction of those under whose auspices it 
comes forth. 





7. A Reply to Dr. Milner’s “ End of Religious Controversy,” so far as 
the Churches of the English Communion are concerned. By Samve. 
Farmar Jarvis, D. D., LL. D., Historiographer of the Church, Au- 
thor of “A Chronological Introduction to the History of the Church, P 
&c. 12mo., pp. 251. New-Yerk: Appleton & Co. 1847. 


THE present work is such as we should naturally look for from Dr. 
Jarvis. It exhibits profound learning and research, and is generally 
conclusive, only halting a little on the lame leg of “the churches of the 
English communion.” On the doctrine of “tradition” the doctor seems 
to stride the line between Puseyism and evangelism. He is not willing 
to admit the divine authority of traditional interpretation, and so concede 
“the double rule of faith ;” and yet he acknowledges in behalf of “ the 
churches of the English communion,” that “they maintain, throughout 
the Prayer-book, the catholic interpretation of the Scriptures as the 
rule of faith and practice,”—in a-word, the quod semper—trule of Vincent 
of Liren—a rule that is both nonsensical and impracticable. Dr. Jarvis 
makes several things exceedingly plain; one is, that Dr. Milner is 
often dishonest in his quotations. This is nothing new for a Romanist. 
This class of writers deal in “all deceivableness of unrighteousness.” 
This is their vocation; and of course they must be expected to labor 
in it. Notwithstanding the exceptions which we are compelled to 
make to the book before us, we still regard it as a valuable contribution 
to the great controversy with Romanists. 





8. Life of Major General Zachary Taylor. With Notices of the War 
in New-Mexico, California, and in South Mexico; and Biographical 
| Sketches of Officers who have distinguished themselves in the War with 
Mexico. By Joun Frost, LL. D., Author of “ Book of the Army,” 
‘“‘ Book of the Navy,” &c. 12mo., pp. 346. New-York: Appleton 
& Co. 1847. 


Tuts is designed to be a book for the times. It contains a complete 
account of all General ‘Taylor’s engagements, and sketches of the move- 
ments of the southern division of the army. The work is illustrated 
by diagrams, portraits, and battle-scenes,—many of them sufficiently 
horrible. We only wish the author could have given us in the conclu- 
sion of his book a history of an honorable termination of the war. We 
hate war, and we deprecate the war spirit, and are not certain but such 
books as the one before us may have a tendency to promote that spirit. 





9. Life of Henry the Fourth, King of France and Navarre. By G. P. 
R. James, Esq. New-York : Harper & Brothers. 


Few writers of the age possess equal advantages with Mr. James 
in the qualifications of an historian of this particular epoch of French 
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history: his reading and researches have evidently been in that direc- 
tion, as is evident by reference to the titles of many of his numerous 
historical romances. The age of this remarkable prince was pregnant 
with great events, and distinguished by some of the greatest names in 
the annals of France, among whom the duke of Sully stands conspi- 
cuous. ‘The terrible contests between the Protestants and the Catho- 
lics, the slaughter of the Huguenots, and. the tragical demise of the 
previous monarch,—all combine to give to this section of history an 
extraordinary and powerful interest. ‘These beautifully written, and, 
we may add, beautifully printed volumes, can scarcely be perused by 
any one without adding greatly to his stock of knowledge,—for many 
new facts and elucidations are here given, for the first time, respecting 
the character of Henry IV.,—and few books could be selected better 
suited to contribute to his intellectual enjoyment. The work forms an 
excellent sequel to the favorite volumes of Miss Pardoe on the “ Court 
of Louis XIV.,”—a production which has recently won such a host 
of admiring readers. 





10. Thomson’s Seasons. Illustrated by Seventy-seven Exquisite Designs 
by the Etching Club, §&c. Edited by Botton Corney, Esq. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tuts superb volume presents one of the most costly and elegant spe- 
cimens of the art we have yet seen,—we ought rather to say the best 
in its department. Every one is familiar with the rich and elaborate 
poem which is here so charmingly embellished: perhaps few of the 
standard productions of the muse afford so wide a scope for the skill 
of the limner. ‘This volume appears at a period when pleasure books 
and works of fancy and pictorial adornment are most rife; but we 
venture to say that this will be regarded with undoubted preference by 
many, if not most, of those who seek a worthy token of regard for pre- 
sentation, in the shape of an elegant and intrinsically good book. Un- 
like the “ Annuals,” it is of perennial verdure and beauty. The pub- 
lishers have, we observe, in progress a series of these classic and most 
elaborate editions of the great poets, Goldsmith, Milton, Cowper, &c. 





11. Outlines of General History, in the Form of Question and Answer ; 
designed as the Foundation and the Review of a Course of Historical 
Reading. By Ricnarp Green Parker, A. M., Author of “ Aids to 
English Composition,” “ Geographical Questions,” &c. Harper & 
Brothers. 


Tue previous books from the pen of Mr. Parker will form the rea- 
diest passport to popular favor for this new work ; in which it seems 
to be the aim of the author to invest the study of history with an in- 
terest it seldom claims in the ordinary scholastic method. Thus, his- 
tory is made to appear as “philosophy teaching by example,” and not 
simply as a series of events and names. We commend this useful and 
instructive work to all who have charge of the important task of teach- 
ing as well worthy their attention; and to all others as an excellent 
common-place book of reference to supply the lack of defective memory. 
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12. The Philosophy of Life and Philosophy of Language ; in a Course 
of Lectures. By Frepericx Von Scuizcet. ‘Translated from the 
German by the Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, M.D. New-York: Har- 


per & Brothers. 


Tuts is the last publication of the great German philosopher : his 
Lectures on the History of Literature won for him a reputation of the 
highest order. Ilis present work is devoted to metaphysical topics 
of high interest, comprising fifteen lectures, which treat, among others, 
of the following subjects,—the soul, its relations with the Deity and 
with knowledge,—divine providence, as discernible in outward nature 
in the world of thought and the history of mankind,—an attempt to trace 
the development of the human mind within himself, in science and in 
public life,—its progress and advancement to perfection, &c. ‘The 
style-is elegant and the reasoning profound. But the philosophy and 
theology of the work are truly German. - ‘Those who want a fair spe- 
cimen of German metaphysics will find it here. 





13. Notes on the Parables of our Lord. By Richarp CHENwIx TRENCH, 
M. A., Vicar of Itchen Stoke, Hants; Professor of Divinity, King’s 
College, London, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford. First American, from the third English, edition. 8vo., pp. 
409. New-York: Appleton & Co. 1847. : 


‘‘THeE Parables” constitute one of the most instructive and interest- 
ing portions of Holy Scripture. And yet for the want of a correct un- 
derstanding of their structure, and the rules by which they only can 
be understood and interpreted, these portions of our. Lord’s discourses 
are often most wretchedly mangled and misapplied. The work before 
us.opens with nearly fifty pages of introductory matter upon the structure 
and interpretation of the parables, in which we have condensed the 
results of much learned labor. ‘The body of the work consists of dis- 
sertations upon the thirty parables of our Lord, in which the author la- 
bors to set forth their meaning and the practical lessons which they 
teach. We regard the book as a most valuable contribution to the 
stock of Biblical learning, and almost a necessary appendage to the 
library of a minister of the gospel. We cordially thank the enter- 
prising publishers for incorporating this learned and useful publication 
with the theological literature of this country. 





14. Elements of Divinity: or, a Course of Lectures comprising a clear 
and concise View of the System of Theology as taught in the Holy 
Scriptures. With appropriate Questions appended to each Lecture. By 
Rev. Tuomas N. Ratston, A. M. 8vo., pp. 463. Louisville, Ky.: 
published by Morton & Griswold, and sold by the agents of the M. 
E. Church. 1847. 


So far as we are able to judge, by a very cursory examination, the 
present volume is not only orthodox in its principles, but. able both in its 
plan and execution. ‘“ The design of the work,” as the author informs 
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us, “is to present a clear and comprehensive outline of the general 
system of Bible theology in a smaller compass, and a form less intri- 
cate and perplexing to private members, young ministers, and students 
in divinity, than the more critical and voluminous works heretofore 
published on the subject admit.” Such a work was undoubtedly 
wanted, and the effort of the author promises to meet the desideratum. 
The reasoning is clear and conclusive, and the style of composition 
well suited to the theme. To those who want a concise system of 
divinity we have no hesitation in recommending this work. 





15. Memorials of the Introduction of Methodism into the Eastern States ; 
comprising Biographical Notices of its Early Preachers, Sketches of 
tts First Churches, and Reminiscences of its Early Struggles and 

_ Successes. By Rev. Apex Stevens, A. M. Boston: Charles H. 
Peirce, Binney & Otheman. New-York: Lane & Tippett. Cin- 
cinnati: Swormstedt & Mitchell. 1848. 


Tuis is a pleasant and an instructive volume. It consists of such 
historical notices, incidents, and personal adventures connected with 
the early history of Methodism in New-England, as will be read with 
interest and pleasure, especially by Methodists. ‘The scenes and 
events are sketched with no little beauty and vigor. The history of 
the labors of our pioneers in different parts of this country ought to be 
wrested from obliviof while it may. The time will very soon come 
when original information will be out of the question. Our fathers 
should be encouraged to write their history, and, where this cannot be 
done, their children should take down their story from their mouths, 
and put it into such a form as will enable the church to see what God 
has wrought, and as will furnish materials for a full and accurate his- 
tory of the great revival of religion in this country through the instru- 
mentality of the Methodist preachers. The mechanical part of this 
work is beautifully executed in two forms, 12mo. and 8vo., with large 
margin. We hope the author and publisher may meet with ample 
encouragement. 





16. H KAINHAIAOHKH. The Four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, in Greek. With English Notes, Critical, Philological, and 
Exegetical ; Maps, Indexes, &c., together with the Epistles and Apo- 
calypse. The whole forming the complete Text of the New Testament. 
For the Use of Schools, Colleges, and Theological Seminaries. By 
Rev. J. A. Spencer, A. M., Author of the “ Christian Instructed,” 
“History of the English Reformation,” &c. 76 xaddv ndyabor. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. Large 12mo., pp. 612. 1847. 


An American edition of the Greek Testament, suited to the use of 
schools and colleges, has !ong been a desideratum. The present issue 
promises fair. We have had it upon our table but a short period, and 
have consequently only had time to read the editor’s preface, and to 
examine the “ Notes” upor a few select passages. He informs us 
that “‘ the éext is that of the learned and accurate Dr. Mill, printed at 
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Oxford, in 1707, at the same university in 1828. and-1830, and finally 
under the care of Dr. Burton, by whom it was adopted in his edition 
with notes, Oxford, 1831.” He has followed “the division into verses,” 

rather against his “ preference,” by “the' urgent request of the pub- 
lishers.” In this we think “the publishers” right. But to carry 
out his arrangement so far as might be, he begins each paragraph 
with the word in capitals, and each sentence with the first letter a 
capital. This arrangement is admirable. The mechanical execution 
of the work is in the best style of the house. The type, of both text 
and notes, is large and free, and the paper fine. We wish the enter- 
prise the largest success. And if furnishing this beautiful edition of 
the Greek Testament in any measure contributes to the desirable 
object of introducing it into our academies and colleges as a text book, 
the publishers will have contributed to one of the greatest and noblest 
objects. If we find occasion, or judge it useful, we shall probably 
resume the subject and treat it more at large. 





17. A Memorial of the Ministerial Life a the Rev. Gideon Ouseley, Irish 
Missionary. Comprising Sketches of the Mission in Connection with 
which he labored, under the Direction of the Wesleyan Conference ; 
with Notices of some of the most distinguished Irish Methodist Mission- 
aries. By Witiiam Remy. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 1848. 


THE subject of this Memorial was one of the most extraordinary men 
of his age. He devoted the greater part of a long and active life to the 
work of a missionary among the Irish Catholics, preaching in both the 
English and Irish languages wherever he could raise a congregation— 
often in the streets and markets—and his labors were, by the divine 
blessing, crowned with large and glorious success. The whole book 
constitutes one of the strongest practical arguments against Romanism 
we ever read. It also furnishes abundant proof that the poor deluded 
-victims of a ghostly despotism are, under some circumstances at least, 
perfectly accessible. Multitudes listened to the ministry of Mr. Ouse- 
ley in spite of the priests, and many were powerfully converted from 
the error of their ways. The fruits of his labors which still remain are 
abundant,—some of them now adorn the Irish and English Conferences. 
Every one ought to read the Memorial of Ouseley as soon as it comes 
within reach. ‘The author was long a colleague and intimate personal 
friend of Mr. Ouseley, and was well qualified to do justice to his 
subject. 





18. Artist-life: or, Sketches of American Painters. By Henry H 
Tuckerman, Author of “ Thoughts on the Poets,” &c. 12mo., pp 
237. New-York: Appleton & Co. 1847. 


Tats book is made up of graphic sketches of twenty-three American 
artists, beginning with Benjamin West and ending with G. L. Brown. 
The author brings out the peculiar excellences and defects of his sub- 
jects as artists with the skill of a master. The heals. 99-Saseinatinng 


as it is instructive. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 


Published by Lane and Tippett, for the Sunday-School Union of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Some months have passed since we have been able to even glance at what is 
doing in our Sunday-school department of publication. 

Attention to the subject has now convinced us that, unless something is lacking 
besides good books in sufficient quantities, tastefully gotten up and cheaply fur- 
nished, the Sunday-school cause must triumph. Indeed, we find before us not only 
new books, but whole libraries, that have been published since we formally no- 
ticed the issues of this department. The editor is prosecuting his plans with com- 
mendable zeal and with marked success, and every friend of the sabbath-school 
cause cannot but be cheered with a constant accumulation of books of the right stamp 
which constitute the result of his talents and industry. There is no longer any 
necessity for a deficiency of suitable books in this department :—only let the want 
appear, and the supply will be forthcoming. We would call special attention 
to the 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY,—Senries A anv Series B. 


Of the first series of this library there are already seventy-five volumes, which, 
for cheapness, elegance of appearance, and adaptation to the wants and taste of 
young children, are probably unexcelled by any Sunday-school library extant. 

It is really enough to make one wish he were young again to see the shining 
red covers, the speaking pictures, the large, clear type, and the short and sparkling 
sentences which this Birary presents to the eye. But its highest excellence con- 
sists in the pious and evangelical sentiment that is contained in every book. 

Series B now numbers fifty volumes of a larger size and of a slightly more ele- 
vated character, although quite within the range of small children. 

We learn that it is the intention of the editor to enlarge the above library until 
each series shall number one hundred volumes, and that several choice works are 
now in press for this object. 


To the regular 
YOUTH’S LIBRARY 


not less than thirty new volumes have been added since our former notice, of 
which we subjoin abbreviated titles in their numerical order :— 


379 Benevolent Traveler 396 Life of Cyrus 
380 The Ball we live on 397 William, the Converted Romanist 
381 The Early Dead 398 Indian Archipelago, vol. 1 
382 History of Ancient Jerusalem, by 399 Do. do. vol. 2 
Dr. Kitto. 400 Bible Scholar’s Manual 
383 History of Modern do. _ 401 Notices of Fuhchau and the other 
384 The Arab open ports of China, with reference 
385 Life of the Saviour, vol. 1 to missionary operations 
386. do. do. vol. 2 402 Island of Cuba 
387 The Encourager, vol. 2 403 Harriet Gray 
388 The Prairie 404 The Devout Soldier 
389 The Desert 405 Neddy Walter 
390 The River and the Sea 406 Parting Precepts to a Female Sunday 
391 The Mountain and Valley Scholar 
392 The Fisherman’s Son 407 The Highland Glen 
393 The Coal Pit 408 The Life of Mohammed 
394 The Boatman’s Daughter 409 Lives of the Caesars 
395 Dawn of Modern Civilization 410 Hadassah, or the Adopted Child. 


We regret that our space does not admit of our noticing the above works seve- 
rally, according to their merits. We may say of them without exception, that a 
critical examination will prove them to be far more valuable than many volumes 
of far greater pretensions. We hope to give a full notice of some of the above 
works in our next, 
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